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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


The present work has grown out of lectures delivered to 
my pupils. It is thus adapted to the requirements of 
students preparing for the B. A. Examination in Iliilosophy 
as ctmductcd by the Calcutta University. Hence the topics 
have been arranged in it, as far as (lossible, according to the 
syllabus fixd for that examination. Of the text-boc^s on 
Ethics commonly used by studoits, s<Jtne are loo sketchy to 
be of much use to them; others, again, are too bulky and 
not suited to their capacity. This book tries to overcome 
these defects. It is w'riiten in a plain style and covers the 
entire ground included in the syllabus. But, though intended 
mainly for the u.se of students, it is not a book of the .sort 
that encourages cramming or superticiality. It tries to give 
as comprehensive a view of each topic as is j>enuittetl by its 
limited space. 

Writing from the Idealistic standpoint, I am deeply 
indebted to the recent writers of the Idealistic school, whose 
works I have freely consulted. The treatment, however, is, 
in the main, independent. I may add here that 1 have 
generally mentioned in proper places the names of the 
writers consulted or quoted, so far as 1 have been able 
to remember them. 

If the following pages at all help the beginners in graspii^ 
the fundamental princ4>lcs of Ethics, I shall consider my labour 
amply rewarded. 


} 


CAWrUTTA, 

1915. 


P. B. CHATTSajl. 




PREFACE TO THE EIGHTEENTH EDITION. 


In the present cditiin various imptwements have be«i 
eflFectcd, and these, I trust, will considerably enhance the useful** 
ness and popularity of the treatise. The book as a whole has 
been slightly enlarge*.! in bulk by the insertion of new matter. 
As in the earlier editions, Af^>endix A contains UnWertity 
Questi(ms of several )xars. while Appendix B is st^jplementary 
to the text and supplies jdujh additional matter to the readers. 
The notes at the end of some of the main chapters (as well as 
the footnotes in different parts of the book! arc important, helpftd 
.ind instructive, and should be carefully gone through. The 
Index has hecn enlarged. 

My sbicere thanks are due to those learned professors of 
different Cotlefes and Universities who have honoured tins 
treatise by ptescribing it as a text*bo«Jc for titeir pupils. 


?, B. CBATTgBJI. 


CsLCUTTA, 
Juki. 19 «, 




rKiiNcirLoia 

OF 


ETHICS. 


CHAFFER I. 

DsFiNinoN, Pkovincb and End of Ethics.*^ 


§ !• Dufinitian of ElUct. Ethics may be briefly defined 
as "the science of morality” or as "the study of right conduct 
or duty”. It is the sdence which esqtlains the facts of moral 
life and indicates the course in which human activHies should 
be directed. It is essentially an investigation into the nodons 
of good and bad, right and wrong, and the connected notion of 
duty, as applied to ccoiduct or voluntary action. ( 

We see, then, that Ethics is concerned with the rigfitness 
and wrongness of conduct. But conduct is the exponent of 
character, and is good or bad, right or wrong, only as 
revealing a character. In other words, the conduct of a 
man springs out of and expressra his character, and is good 
or bad accordit^' as his character is good or bad {Vide Ch. 
XXin, S 1 ). Hence Ethics may also be defined as *the science 
of moral character as es^esung • itself in xi0it or wrong 
conduct or action', or as 'the science which deals with the 
goodness and badness of human character and series 
to determine the ideally perfect type of character which it is 
die duly of all men to strive to realise within themrrives’. 
Indeed, the derivative meaning of Ethks is "sdenct of 
diaraetBr”.* 
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niiravus of araici. 


u the ideas of rightness and flbligatioo oonAined 
enggest the ides of the nfrimote end or highest good to which 
•ctkNM must be conducive in order to be right and obligs- 
tory, and which is, therefore, the ultimate standard of 
vota! judgment, Ethics is sometimes defined as an "enquiry 
into the nature of the ultimate end of human acdon — ^the 
highest good of man — and the means of attaining it/’* {Vide 
Cits, XI & XV). 

Ethics is also considered as ’an investigation of the true 
moral laws or rational precepts of conduct’. A little reflec- 
tion shows that tliis is substantially the same as the defini- 
tion given in the preceding paragraph. For the several 
moral laws are regulative principles which must be regarded 
as the means of attaining the highest end of life. 'They are 
the paths tou’ards the highest good of man. {Vide Ch. V, 
I 5&CI1. XI, S 1 ). 

Thus it may be said that Ethics is the study which deals 
with the moral ideal or standard— the supreme good or chief 
end of hunuin activity, and with those laws or rela- 
tive prinriples by conformity to which the supreme good is 
attained. ' 


{ I. NMani of ^ sdeneo of Elhica. see, then, 
that Ethics investigates the standard or ideal by reference 
to which conduct is pronounced to be good or evil. Hw 
fact that Ethics deals with an end, ideal or standard 
and with relative principles, serves to mark it off from 
sciences like Physics, Biology and Psych(d<ig\% These 
Mbng to the class of positive, natural or descriptive 
ariences, while Ethics, like Logic and .Esthetics, belongs to 
4it data of normative or regulattve sdenoes.^ There 
gtb two or gfotqps of adoraes— ( 1 ) fibe group of 
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Uworetictl, poaticvt, natunl or descriptive sciences, and 
(2) the group of normative, appredative or r^ulative 
sciences. The sciences of the former group seek to 
discover the actual or phenomenal order— the order that 
characterises matters of fact; the sciences of the latter 
group seek to transcend the actual and to judge its 
value in terms of tlie ideal. The former deal with 
judgments of fact or judgments of what is {factual judgments) ; 
the latter deal Mrith judgments of worth or ttdue or judgments 
of what ought to be (critical judgments). In shortj^the former 
tray be called sciences of the actual, dealing with positive or 
natural l^jvs; the latter arc acienccs of the ideal and deal with 
regulative principles. NowJ Ethics is the ‘science of the ideal in 
conduct’. It is concerned with the regulative principles of con- 
duct — ^principles that urge upon the self the duty of obedience to 
them. It is concerned with judgments of value or what ought 
to be. It is concerned, not so much with the question what the 
n'lture of conduct or voluntary action is, as wjth the questitm 
what our actions ought to he in order that they may be cmiducive 
to our highest good. Ethics, therefore, is a normative science. 
It is also called a relative science, because it seeks to define the 
standard which should regulate our conduct. 

Ethics is further described as a practical science. 

But the term ‘practical’, as applied to the science of 
Ethics, has been objected to by some writers. Thus, 
Prof. Mackenzie, while hdding that Ethics is a normative 
science, says that it is not to be called a practical science^ 
*Tt must content itself”, says he, "with understanding the 
nature of the ideal, and most not hope to formulate 

ndes for its attmnment It is in^rtant to observe that 
the description of Ethics as normative does not invtdve the 
view tiiat it has any direct beanng on practice. * * It £•- 

cusses the ideal of goodness and is not directly conomied 

with the means by wiiidi this ideal of goodnms may be 
itafisedL Ethics, therefore, thm^ a nonaative sdenee, is not 
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rftnrciiiis of tmic^ 


4o be legardnl «s a practical science.*' {Manual of Btkk$t 

pkfea 9 Ic 10). 

Prof. Muirhead, again, remarks, "Ethics is sometimes 
oistinguishcd from natural sciences on the ground that it is 
practical, while they are theoretic. On eaamination, how* 
ever, the distinction is found to be a superficial one." He 
admits that "it is true, indeed, that Educs stands nearer to 
our every day life than does, for instance. Astronomy or 
l^ysiology." 'But*’, he continues, “this does not carry us 
far. For it may be easily shown that as a science Ethics 
is just as theoretic as Astronomy or Physiology, while as 
furnishing tlic basis for the scientific practice of the arts, e.g,, 
of luvigation and of healing, these sciences are just as practical 
as Ethics." (The Hlements of Ethics, pp. 35-36). 

Lit may, {houevc^ be said in reply that since Etlucs is 
ocmcerned with activity or practice and indicates the course 
in which human activities should be directed— -»nce it cm*, 
braces knowledge which is of vital importance for the proper 
regulation of life, it may be called in this sense a practical 
scieiKe. As Prof. Seth \ery aptly remarks, "Ethics is often ^ 
called practical as opjiosed to theoretical philosophy or 
metaphysics. The description is correct if it is meant that 
Ethics is the philosophy or theory of practice.’^ {BtfucUf 
Pfiaeifies, page 6). "It is impossible to separate theory .from 
practice. As Aristotle insisted, the abiding interest of the 

moralist is practical as well as theoretical Moral insight 

is the necessary condition of morci life, and the philosophy winch 
deepens such insi^^t is at emee theoretical and practical, in its 
interest and in its value." {Ibid., pages 8 & 9).* 

* Thnidi Ptrf . Mndsmtie draws a Brw <d dhtbiedM betuen noerna^ 
and piaeUoBi arienesa, the diatiacti<» caanot be tenrded as an rdnokite 
ene. For. dm dcfinith» of die tfari (which is add to be the taninrw 
of a nenna u lse ecksDee) iacvhably leads to an atbamit to focaadMe nrics 
ami deiiia «pn ks Its a tt ai ntoem (atfaich is the tanaiiMas of a pncliad 
idmwe). •* 
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(For a conqilete ^focusMon of tlie views of Frols. 
MadEenzte and Muirbead, see Appendix B at the end Of Uus 
book). 

§ 3. Seepe or Provinoo <4 Eddes* By the scope of 
Ethics we mean the range of its sih>}ect-matter, {.r., the 
particular subjects with which it deals as a science. Now, 
0tbics as the science of morality studies the contents or 
elements of moral consciousness, via,, the ideas of tightness and 
wrongness, of numd obligation and responsibility, of merit and 
demerit, and of virtue and vice, together with the sentiments or 
emotions arising in the mind from these. These are the special 
objects of Ethical study.\(For a complete analysis of motal 
consciousness, wde Ch. VJ. Indeed, the various problems which 
Ethics seeks to solve arise in the process of analysing and 
explaining moral consciousness or the consciousness of right 
and wrong. We may point out here the more important Ethical 
problems : — 

(o) Ethics is primarily concerned with the moral 
attributes of rightness and wrongness. It deals with moral 
judgments or the judgments of right and wrong. Now, in con* 
nection with moral judgment, several important questions arise, 
vis., die questions of the object, faculty and standard of moral 
ju^ment, and Ethics has to answer them. 

But the most important question with regard to moral 
lodgment is that of the moral standard by which we judge actions 
and habits of action. (The most fundamental and ultimate ques- 
tion in Ethics is: What are the exact meanings of the 
terms *righf and 'wrong’ as applied to human ections? 
Uliat do we mean when we say that an act ir 
or wrong? In what does the rightness or wrongness M 
an action consist? And this is equivaferX ter the (piesdoa: 
What is it diat eiables us to dmacterise an a^ as rl^ or 
wrung? What is die true standard of right and wnog? 
(Hus, ajpdn, leads to dw qoesdon of die n$d m ale end or 
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tht good, to which oar actions linuld be oondodive in 

hfder that thcgr may be right). 

(b) y^iain, the coiuciousness of ri^t and wrong is 
accmnpanied by the consciousness of *voghtnes^, duty or 
monsf obNgatHm. When wc are aware of what is right as dis* 
tingiiished from what is wrong, we are aware at the same time 
that it is our duty to do what is right to the exclusion of what is 
wrong. We judge that what is right is obligatory or 
binding upon us or that we ought to do what is right and avoid 
what is wrong— or, as it is sometimes put, wc fed that 
we are subject to Mord Laio. As Kant says, there is no 
meaning in 'right' unless it involves the 'ought'. (Duties, again, 
in one person imply moral rights in some others, e.g., the duties 
of children imply rights of parents). Thus the ideas of obligation 
or duty and rights come within the sco{)e of Ethics. Hence some 
other important Ethical questitms are: What is it that makes 
certain actions obligatory or binding upon us? What is the 
nature of moral obligation? What is the source of moral 
authority? 

(e) But, again, the notiotis of rightness and obligatoriness 
are rdated to other notions, such as those of merit and respon- 
ribility, so that these also fall within the scope of Ethics. Thus 
we approve of the conduct of an agent who does what is right 
and disapprove of the conduct of one who does the opposite, and 
we say that the agent possesses moral merit or demerit according 
as he docs what is right or wrong. We further say that a 
ntiona] agent is responsible for his actions. 

Haice some odier Ethical problems are: — What do we un- 
derstand by merit, demerit and responsibility? How ate the 
different dqpees of merit and demoit to be judged? 

(d) Moreover, we ju<%e a person as tarriieitr or vicious 
acceitding as he has a dominant tendency or indinatioo to pei 
loRtt ri|^ or wnmg actions, ^^^ttte and vice, dierefoi^ are 
odwr. topics which regture consideration in Ethics. 
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(t) Finally, moral sentimeDt8~die feelii^s ari^n; in 
tlie mind in connection with moral ideas and judgmenta-'have 
a place in Ethics, and such questions as the nature and origin ol 
morsl sentiments and the relation of moral sentiments to moral 
judgments are discussed in it 

We have indicated above the scope of Etlucs. Its primary 
task is to define the moral ideal by reference to which moral facts 
miqr be explained. Its secondary task is to lay out a scheme of 
concrete duties. (What is called ‘Applied Ethics’ has for its 
task the application of moral principles to concrete cases for 
tire determination of duties and improvement of character). 

It should be remembered that Ethics, in its attempt to define 
the highest good of man, has indirectly to treat of several pro- 
blems which are psychological, philosoidiical, sociological and 
political in nature. The psychological problems with which 
Ethics is concerned are those of the nature of voluntary action, 
classification of the springs of action and freedom of will; the 
pHlosophical and metaphysical problems are those of the essential 
nature of human personality, man’s place in the universe, freedom 
of will, immortality of soul, and existence and nature of Ckid; the 
sociological problem is that of the relation of the individual to 
sreiety; and the political problem is that of the relation of the 
individual to the state. These problems connect Ethics with the 
respective departments of knowledge to which they properly 
belong. 

§4 End and nliBty of Ethics. We are now in a position 
to understand the end or object aimed at by Ethics. *1116 end 
of Ethics is to discover and define the supreme end of life and 
to indicate the means by which it may be realised, and thus to 
teach us the siNtit in which our lives ought to be lived. Thus 
Btfiics has both a theoretical and a practical aim. In other wordt^ 
BAics aims at bringing the nature of die hi^hoat good to clear 
consckiiisness and guiding and hdping us in attaining it, 
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Ftoeb the loregDing conaideradons it is dear Aat Sdiks is 
ttselul btancb of leandiig. It gives us a true mond 
Ibdglit wliicb is the essential condithm of moral life. Hie 
Somtic maxim Hcnowlec^ is virtue* is not ^together groumfiess. 
Ediks criticises the popular moral notions and existing eodad 
institutions and exposes thdr errors, incoosistendes and defeds 
and places on a secure foundation valid moral ideas and prindples. 
It thus leads to the proper estimate of moral acts and lessens the 
possibilities of wrong actions. It prqiares the way for virtuous 
lives by enabling men to know and do what is right 

As Gtsydci and Coit very aptly remark, “Ethical jdiilosophy 
fixes the means of testing the goodness or perfection of the moral 
ideas which actually prevail and of the established regulations of 
the law ; it thereby puts us into a position to improve custom and 
law, to bring these nearer to the ideal pattern, that is, to custom 
and law as they ought to be — as they would be if th^r were in 
accord with the highest standard of all worth. 'Therefore the 
legislator who wishes to improve the actual regulations of the 
atatev may learn from Ethics what the highest standard of good 
is. Also it will furnish counsel to the individual in tiie conduct 
of bis own life and enlighten his conscience, so that he may judge 
and rule aright both his own actions, wishes and thoughts and 
those of bis fdlowmcn.’* 

' Thus the importance of Ethics in the courses of studies can 
hardy be overestimated. It is a science for all, in as much as 
every one is in need of guidance and enlightenment, but it is 
paiticidarty useful to ministers of rdigioiv stat^men, jurists and 
taacbers. As Fowler remarks, “The study of the grounds and 
prniciidea of morals is not one of those branches of science .which 
faatify a barren curiosity; it is a living and fruitful 
tuhject whkh ever has been, and ever will be, frat^ witit tiie 
atait an^ortant results to the hi|^t interests .of maidch^? 
pf Moraist y. 7Z). , 
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Note 1. Moodbr of ^ tenn Hekuttf, 1o Efhico • 

■dowBO? The tenn 'sdence* in the vnder sense means any 
fonn of systematic study aiming at the attainment of knoadedge 
or truth. In the narrower sense, h means; merely the study of 
a particular group of ttafimd phetumfna as distii^ished from 
the noutnem or reaHHes (soul, matter, God). A science in the 
narrower sense avoids metaphysical questions. But a complete 
system of Ethics cannot wholly avmd Metaidiysics. (Vide Ch. II, 
I 4). Hence Ethics is Hot a science in the nano>wer sense; but 
it w a science, if we take the term ‘science’ in the tuider or mote 
compt'ehenswe sense. 

We see, then, that Ethics may rightly be defined as the science 
of morality or as moral science. It is no doubt true ttet, as a 
normative study. Ethics is closely related to ‘Ultimate Philosofdqr’ 
or Metaphyncs. Hence it is stwnetimes called, by preference, 
moral philosophy rather than moral science. As Prof. Seth 
remarks, “The fact that it is the genius and function of the 
normative sciences to transcend the actual, and to judge its 
value in terms of the ideal, doubtless brings these sciraces 
nearer than the natural sciencts to metaphysics or ultimate 
philosophy.” But, as we have seen above, the term science may 
be used in a wide sense to include the {rfiilosophical ^dies as 
well as those that are called scientific in the narroi^ sense. 
Ethics, therefore, may be called a science.* 

Prof. Seth observes that “a normative science is not strictly 
to be identified with metaphy«cs for three reasons. First, it 
agrees with common sense in assuming the validity of the 
judgments of value, whose sj^tem it is sedcing to construct. 
Secondly, it abstracts one set of judgments of value— the logical 
or the aesthetic or the ethical— from the rest of the judgments of 
value. Thirdly, it abstracts the judgments of value from the 
judgmoits of feet 

* It may be noted here that Ethics, as a nremstive science deaUmi 
yM> merei vakus, is a bnaA of the srido' called AacM^ widdi 
may be briefly denned as “the science of the value or worth of things”. 
At w canpidMudUe study of ^ different types or dasses of values, 
b doady ccmiected idtfa Mebqdiyncs, me study of reafities. Of 
t» varieua tidnga that men ‘vahi^ or appreciate flnee stand cspedally 

*<*•* trath^ floodnem and beauty, and each of them Is the atib|ect> 
adoiogical daih»ne. Ihua truth b the added* 
otutpe, moral goodnem b dw ai^ectmatter of EtMcs. and bteity 
b the ■4ied'«iatter of dBSsthetka See die author’s Cenerd P kO o s e p hy. 
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*'NofW, it U the iMisiness of metaphysics to investigate the 
vltifnate v^idity of the judgments of vadue, as well as of Oie 
judgments of fact; and, in order to detennine this, it must study 
these judgments in their relation both to one another and to the 
judgments of fact." (Ethical Prwcifks, p. 34). 

Neverthdess. Seth is careful to point out that "the science 
of Ethics must have for its complement metafdiysics of Ethics." 
(Ibid., p. 353). 

Note 2. Scope of Ethics. As questions of duty are 
always to be decided by reference to concrete circumstances, it 
may said that the science of Ethics, properly so edkd, is 
not concerned with the individual acts or qualities in thdr concrete 
variety. In other words, it may be said that Ethics as a science 
has nothing to do with details and that its task is to enquire into 
universal moral principles. As Prof. Mackenzie remarks, 

* ‘While we must insist that it is not the task of Ethics to fumidi 
us with 0 (q>y-honk headings for the guidance of life, we must 
equally insist that it is its task to furnish us with practical 
{•rinciples — to bring the nature of the highest good to clear 
consciousness and to Indicate the general nature of the means 
by which this good is to be attained. It thus tells us, not indeed 
the particular rules by which our lives are to be guided, but, 
what is of infinitely greater practical importance, the spirit in 
which our lives are to be lived. * * Ethics does interpret for 
us the meaning and importance of some more special rules. But 
assuredly neither Ethics nor an}rthing else will tell a man what 
in particular he is to do. All action that is of much consequence ' 
has reference to concrete situations which could not possibly be 
exhausted by any abstract methods of analysis. It is the special 
business of every human being to find out for himself what he is 
to do and to do it. Ethics onlv instructs him where to look for 
it, and helps him to see why it is worth while to find it and to do 
it. Like all sciences, it leaves its principles in the end to be 
applied bv the instructed good sense of mankind.” (Manual of 
Ethics, pp. 3.50-.3S1). 



CHAPTER II. 

RstATioN OF Ethics to Other Sciences. 

§ L Educs and Psychology. We have seen before that 
Ethics deals with the rightness of conduct, just as Logic deals 
with the correctness of thought. In other words, Ethics con- 
siders the voluntary actions of raticmal beings with reference 
to their rightness or wrongness. It seeks to ascertain what form 
of conduct is good or right, and what form of conduct is bad or 
wrong. Hence it presupposes an understanding of the nature 
of conduct or voluntary action. We cannot determine what is 
light or wrong in voluntary actions without first determining 
icientifically what a voluntary act if, and, therefor^ what cmo- 
tiun, desire and volition are, out of whidi it springs; and the 
t’eatment of these comes within the province of Psychology, the 
science of mind. In fact, various questions, in which Ethics, 
as the science of moraliQr, is interested, such as the questions of 
freedom of will, the relation of desire to pleasure, the classifica- 
tion of the springs of action, the influence of reason upon action, 
are all essentially psychtflog^cal. 

Thus Ethics is closely connected with Psychology. Indeed, 
moral enquiiy must alwap be conducted on a psychological basis 
'^it requires at every step a careful examination of the facts of 
consciousness. If, for instance, we seek to solve the problem 
whether moral judgment is passed i^on die motive or die conse- 
^piences of an actiern, or to determine die significance of duty, die 
nature of the moral standard, the character of conscience Ac., 
in every such case a careful psychological stwfy of the facts of 
eonsdousness is absolutdy necessary. 

As Dr. Sidgwidc observes, **Almo6t all etfucal schools would 
agree dat the mdn object of didr invest^tion must bdoqg to 
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Uie psychical side of human life; whether (1) they ludd that 
nan's oltinule end is to be found in psychical existence itfsrded 
as merely sentient and emotional, identifying it with some qwdes 
of desirable feeling or pleasure, or the genus or sum of such fed- 
iiigs; or whether (2) they rather maintain that the wdUbeiug of 
the mind must lie solely or chiefly in the quality of its activity — 
it; virtue. And wltcii we attempt to work out either view into 
a clear and complete system, we are led inevitably to further 
psychological Mudy, either (1) in order to examine different kinds 
and dega'es of pleasure and pain, or (2) to determine the nature 
and mutual relation of the different virtues or good qualities 
of character, and dieir upposities. * * I'hus in various ways 
ethical questions lead inevitably to i)sycholo^cal discussions; 
in fact, we may say that all important ethical notions 
arc als«» psjihologic'd; excc|>t perhaps the fimdamental 
antitheses of ‘gyK»d' and 'bad', 'right' and 'wrong', with which 
Frycholugy, as it treats of what is and not of w'hat ought to be, 
IS not diu'ctly concerned.'’ {OutHnes of the History of Btlucs, 
pp. 4-6). 

What, tlieii, is the distinction between the two sciences? 9n 
tl.c first place, I’.sychoIogy is wider than Ethics, for ^Psychology 
studies all the three classes of mental phenomena, intdlectiud, 
emotional and toiitional, while Ethics is practically confined to 
the department of will or volttitm^ (^ccondly, Psydiology is a 
'science of the actual', while Ethics is a 'science of the ideaf; 
Psychology deals with positive laws govemmg mental {dienomena, 
Ethics deals with ^ggulative princiides of conduct ^Psj'chology 
aims at determining what the nature of conduct^ voluntaiy 
action is, ©hies aims at determining what our conduct sk^dd 
^ Dr. Stout remarks, “Ethics inquires how we ought to wiH,, 
how we actually do wiU. , . .Psychology deals with the process of 
vditioR as ityactualiy occurs, without reference to its rig^itness or 
0 / Ps^vhofopy, p. 6). In shmt; Psydio* 
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logy is a positive or theoretical sdeno^ whereas Elhks is a 
normative and practical science rising out of rs>xhdogy^ 

r 

i^hus Ethics differs considerably from Psychology. While 
Psychdogy, as a positive science, studies all the facts of con- 
scious life for the sake of theoretical knowledge merdy, Ethics, 
as a normative and regulative science, seeks to explain the facts 
of moral life by reference to an ideal or standard and also 
to teach us how we ought to lK*e. Moral facts are, no doubt, 
mental facts or pheiicanona, and as such they come within 
the province of Psycholog}' ; but Psychology studies them simply 
cs mental phenomena, and not as moral factsXihsit is to say, 
it studies them without any reference to their moral significaiKe.* 
Ethics, again, '‘in elucidating the facts of rnir moral life, takes 
into account other connected mental processes; but these are 
considered only by reference to their moral bearing and not 
merely as psychical phenomena.” (Prof. A. C. Mitra, Elements 
of Morals, p. 49). 


§ 2. Ethics and Soekdogy. lly Sociology is meant the 
science of society— the science which treats of the constitution 
and development of social groups. It is the study “whidi 
investigates and describes the habits, manners, customs and 
institutions of human society in all its stages of devek^anent, 
from the savage state to the civilised, trying at the same time to 
discover how they have originated and develoi)ed from form to 
form and stage to stage, tmtilUhey have grown into the different 


* It msf be pointed oft in this connection tint Pqrchotey, as a tbeo 
reti^ eoqiiuy, gwes rise to three nonnetive and practical oraioota CDCret' 
Vpomu to the three functiora of mini— (i) PnAelogf of ft^sm gives 


nee to the nonaa t ive adence of ^Esthetics vriddi is coocemed wttfa the 
of beauty; (S) Pweboiogy of oognitkxi at thinidng leads us to 
vriUdi is co n c er ned wnh the etanderd of truths (ffi) ft ycholpiy of 
^jj l^l^n , to Bth h u or Moral Sc i a n ce ulikb ia c e nrer nad with ma itaialawl 
of flrtk and wimv. 


WHCUIM Ot STBIC8. 


H 

iamu wbidi we now find in the worid.” (FIrtf Pmeiffejt of 
Morci Seknet by Prof. U. Stqtlten). 

Ethics is closely related to Sociok^. I'he study of couduct 
kads us necessarily to the study of social life. It is not pos^ik 
to understand the moral constitution of man without considering 
his rriation to soci^y. Man is essentially a social being. His 
conduct has always a direct or indirect reference to the social 
order to which he belongs. His individual well-being is bound 
with the well-being of society. Indeed, an individual apart 
from society is a mere abstraction. As Dr. Sidgwick remarks, 
''We only know the individual as a member of some society; what 
we caQ his virtues are chiefly exhibited in his dealings with his 
fellows, and his most prominent pleasures are derived from inter- 
course with them ; thus it is a paradox to maintain that man’s 
highest good is indqiendcnt of his social rclaUons, or of the 
constitution and condition of the community of whicli he foims a 
part” (Article on Ethics in the Encyclopedia BriUmnica, 9th 
edition). In short, the moral and social aspects of human nature 
being inseparable, moral and sodal problems are implicated in (me 
anotbar. 


Thus the relation of Ethics to Sociology is a very intimate 
one; and this relation follows from the essentially social nature 
of man and the consequent kinriiip of individual g(x>d with social 
good. As we shall sec later on, the relation in which individuals 
stand to society is an <kgamc one, so that individual progress 
and social progress are correlative and die hij^est good for die 
iacBvidual is a common or sood good (Vide XX). 


It should be borne in mind that the science of Ethics starts 
Ircm the data siqiplied by Sociology. The history of the sooM 
putoau^ lawi and mstttutions fumishm hnportant materials for 
igiqndal^ba. Indeed, "Sociology, as a sdence of die actual, 
ajgnjfaant by refereace to Ediks vribich supples the 
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ideal”, for the task of die foniMr is. ^ply to record the gradual 
Mcial dian$es, while die latter interprets these changes by 
leference to die mtMal ideal or the highest good. *lt is of die 
highest importance that die nature of this end, ideal. or good 
should be determined before we can interpret die social process 
as one of devdr^ment or progress, just as it is necessary to know 
the goal of a traveller’s journey before we can say whether he 
is advancing or receding along his road.” 

What, then, are the points of difference between Ethics and 
Sociology? 

(i) In the first place. Sociology is an oirfective mental 
science stud)ring objective mental products — customs, laws and 
institutions. Ethics is rather a subjective mental science, as it 
deals directly with the subjective processes of mind — ^its desires, 
^qiositions and volitions, and pronounces moral judgment upon 
thenL 

(ii) Sociology studies men collectively as constituting social 
gmups, and the collective products of minds. Ethics is concerned 
radier with 'the workings of the individual mind’. 

(iii) Sociology is a positive or descriptive science, while 
Ethics is a norfn 4 iiit^ one, for, as said above, the foimer gives 
an account of the constitution and development of sodety—it 
describes the changes which the customs, laws and institutions 
of society have undergone in the process of time; hut die latter, 
as die science of the moral ideal, interprets these social changes 
by reference to the moral ideal. 

(tv) Hence Sodotogy is a purely theoredetd enquiry^t. is 
of speculative interest merely; Ethics has a pmctieOl votue, 
it enables us to detenmne what the dispoddons and 
adkais (and thereby the products also) of mind should te-4t 
puts ns into a poddon to improve custom and laur and to 
dieni nearer to die ideal pattern, 
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nnrctptcs or etbics. 


i i» Elhiai Mdi Millet, (^y Potitics is meant tiw 
acknce of govcmmcnt— the xcience which treats of its structure 
and functions. It is a normative and practical enquiry, deaUng 
with the quest KNi %jw the actions of the community should be 
ddiberately reifulated by laws and institutions, for the end of 
safety and material prospt'rtty.* In other words, it aims at 
controlling human activity for human welfarj) 


J t is easy to sec now that Kthics and Politics agree in certain 
rts. They are both normative, regulative and practical 
sciences. They both deal with human conduct and they both rise 
out of Sociology^ 


^ut if Politics and Kthics agree thus far, they also difer 
in minfiy points. The main points of difference are noticed 
below 

(i) Un the first place. Politics is rather objcctizff, inasmuch 
as it primarily takes into account onfrtwrd acts and their const-- 
genets tf» their hearing on puhlk good. Ethics is essentially a 
sabjectife science, as it goes much deeper and pronounces moral 
judgment u|K>n the intentions which give rise to suluntaiy 
actions. 


This point is very well explained and illustrated by Prof. 
Muirhead in the following words : — ^“Political law takes 
account of such vi.sihle effects as theft of property, neglect of 
Vi'fe and children &c. On the other hand, the invisible things 
of the mind are recognised by most civilised governments as 
outside «»f their sphere. Morality regulates the inward motive 
aud disposition as well as the outward effect — ^the conduct 
of the understanding and the imagination as well as conduct 
towards property and children. It says not only 'thou 
Shalt not steal*, 'thou shall not kill', but 'think no evil', 
Hee vain and foolish ima^natioas*." (The Elements of Ethks, 
p.S8). 

(U) Politics chiefi}' deals widi dw coOeedve actions of mtar^ 
Hie joint or the united acts of the menriieta of a commurnty, add 
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oritb the actkMit of individuele oufy in so iar m th^ affect 
oulketive wdfare. Ethics diiefly deals with the voiuntaiy acta 
ol imHvidtiais and the desires and intentions ariithin their minds* 
out of whidi the acts arise. 

(iii) Again, it is generally pointed out that Potitics and 
Ethics differ with regard to thtir standards. The standard of 
Politics is one of sxpadieney, while the standard of Ethics is 
one of moral rightness. Politics sedks to determine what forms 
of action are itsefnl, advantageous or beneficud to the community, 
i.e., condudve to general prosperity and welfare. Ethics seeks to 
determine what is morally right. Now, what is expedient is not 
necessarily right. A line of action may be advantageous to a 
ounmunity, and yet it may be morally wrong. In other words, 
it may be good from the political point of view, though 
morally bad.* Thus the standards of the two sciences are 

different. 

Civ) Ethics is of higher authority than Politics. Etiucs 
claims to sit in judgment upon political law. It is now 
generally admitted that Ethics is the highest science regulat- 
ing all other sciences which sedc to influence and guide 
human conduct, and that, therefore, the regulative sdenoe of 
Politic.s is, or should be, subject to Ethics. Modem 

civilised states always claim that their pditical laws 

and measures are based on moral principles (whether 
they are really so based or not), and thus tacitly 
achnowledge the siqxriority of the moral standard over the 
political. 

(v) Lastly, there is this important difference. Their 
l^as are carried out and ends realised in idtogether 
different ways. Political laws are externally imposed — that 

tt to say, imposed by the state upon the people for general 

0 

•ne Trnngncy oi ramiQi it to revvo ftpB u iff iity ot twQtEt 

mnal Imr and to cnioMS these Baca flf action that ate haiMiUd Is (he 
data and at (ha aane that mteeOy riihl. 
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tpiliii and cnfeited by pcnaUies. Bat inoni la<M aa stttfk 
Mint be adf-impoMd—that is to say, must be imposed by 
dm tatioaal individual upon himself and fredy arid 
ntdligently obeyed by him for their own sake, and not 
fram any fear of ponidiment or constraint, if he is 
ft> attain virtne. If political laws derive thdr binding 
force from a duly appointed system of pnni^htnents, moral 
laws are impaired by any association with these. Moral 
conduct ounsists in freely doing what is right from the 
convictum that it is right. If, for instance, a person refrains 
from oommitting a crime simply because be knows very wdt 
that, by committing it, he will most probably be punished, 
ha conduct docs not show any moral excellence of bis 
nature. As Prof. Muirhead says, “The matt who abstains merely 
because owing to the state of the law he cannot get liquor is 
obviously not niorat. A distinguished churchman is said to have 
mnarked to the late Profesiior Thorold Rogers 'we must 
have compulsory religion, Itecattse otherwise we shall have 
tame at all’, to vhich the Profejssor rq/tied ho didn’t see the 
difference. The same might le said of C(anpulsf)ry morality; it 
is equivalent to no morality at all." (The liletnents of Ethics, 
pp. 38-39). 

f^ut though there is so much difference between the two 
iciotces, we must bear in mind that they are dosdy relate^ 
Man is endowed with moral attributes, and is also, as 
Xrittotle observes, *a political animal’. Even in the simplest 
communities he participates in a common life which is 
subject to law's enforced by authority. Consequently, as a 
moral bring, “he cannot he indifferent to the drift or 
tendency of the political laws to which he is subject.” In 
fact, Momlity and Law, Ethics and Politics, are inter- 
connected.^ iQie moral notions of men affect thrir political 
Mnli atM laws: and these, in turn, affect dirir 

MMlBly.'ljQ^tical knn, it b* said, reflect and nnfify 
MQMlity.iNlius there is rnuttud fiiffubiwe httween ffie 
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^odcatKCo, ihoogh the ioftieiKe flows inoce psipsbijr inflih 
lithks to Ptflitics than from Potitks to Bthics; for political 
Icgi^iatica m\y •mdiivoUy influences .the moralhj of t 
peopie.\ 

§ 4 UdatioB of EtUcs to Philosophy and Melapiqraioe* 

By Philosophy is meant ‘the attempt at a universal explana* 
tion of things' (Weber). It is "the cSort to arrive at a 
clear and consistent conception ot the plan and system of 
the world as a whefle, and man's relation to it — ^his origii^, 
function and destiny as a factor of it.'' It thus involves 
mclaph>sics t^hich means the study of the nature and rdation 
of the realities undeii3int> phenomena or exi»cricnce— soul, 
matter and the Absolute Reality by w’hich they are evolved 
and sustained (unless we take 'philosophy* in the empirical 
or positivistic sense as the study of the entire group 
of phetwmem tnctely, cxeluding all questions about 
realities). 

Ethics is ilosely related to Philosophy and Metaphysics. An 
Klequate s'>luti(»n of moral problems depends ultimately on 
pliilosophKal and metaphysical investigations. Thus, the ethi<;al 
problems of the duty of man and his highest good cannpt be 
hnally settled apart from the metaphysical and {diilosopluGal 
problem of tlic essential nature of human personality and itf 
place in the woTld-s>stem. Ethics is constrained to asceriam 
the real constitution and ultimate significance of the universe, as 
affecting our destiny and determining our duties. In other wor^, 
an adequate ethical investTgation presupposes an uoderstantEqg 
of the worid*svstem as a whole and mao's rdbtion to itr~ 
’the rdatioB of ‘man to Nature and to tiie i)jbsolate Reality or 
God. We see, then, that Ethics depends on Metaphy^ ,9iid 
PWljaioifliy. •, 

( ' It may be pointed out in diis eonkiectioa that att.scienose 

kaid idtimafebr to Ideta^y^ .and Fhilosofilq'. 
EblNtoilleads to >«ii' epqutty reg»iidfiii|* the natura and oqg^ 
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ti nitler; IKoitfy. to an emitdiy tnlo tiw or^ oi life and 
ttt fdUicM of life lo maftcr and mwd; Matfaematka, to an 
aaquiry iirio die real duracten of qfMix and time; PtQrdniafjr, 
to an enquiry into the future of the soul, of which the 
cgnacioas Mates are the aqirtasiont, and the relatkai of die 
sou) tu the other two rca)ities~>matter and the Abaohtte 
Reality. In the words of Prof. Henry Stcfihcn, ‘'Sciences 
test tqioA such mrtajdiysical ideas as sidistancc; causation, 
energy and force, matter and soul, space and time; and the 
like; so that it is tmpossilde for one to think cleady in any 
of these sciences, wiiimut beinj; constandy drawn hack into 
die sphere of philosophy and nictajdiysics, and compelled to 
SCHc some 'working hypothesis* at least, as to the system 
and meaning of the wodd.*' (First Pruuripfes of Moral 
ScitMce), Itut if all sciences arc related to Metaphysics, the 
idatioo of the normative sciences to it is still more intimate. 
These sciences, dealing with ideals and prtnci{dcs which 
have authority o\-er bunun life and which require us to 
Ihmk, act and fee) in certain ways rather than in other ways, 
are bound to be necessarily reiicctive and metaphysical in 
duracter. How, for instance, can we determine whether our 
iqorai ideal is a creation of our own mind or is justified by 
the rad order of things? How can w*e expbin the authority 
of the mond priiKiptes? Evidently by tnetaphysicad and 
idiitosophica) speculation. Indeed, as Prof. Mitra remarks, “if 
the laws of Logic. Ethics and Aesthetics be not countenanced 

the red coostitutioa of the universe, then these sctences 
are to be rega r ded as altogether fictitious, if not mischievous.'’ 
(Shmnus of MorMs, p. 65). 

When we kxdc at the bistmy of ethkal dmoght, we find 
thal toe mctaphynca) views of philosophen regarding toe 
worid at large and man's rdatioo to it hm always afiected 
toeir etofeal views. Thus we find toat the phRosophkal 
Aettrtd k n ow n is MilfriiBiiii. Kihitifiiai ind Asanostidyni 
tent ipnitfifly ltd Id At tdncnl fteoty known ii Hedonten. 
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Tfadbtic likoUm, jbas inl to As 

ITAny ttys, “The opbuon which we emert^ ss to rnsn^i 
life ss a whok sad its rdsUon to the tmiverse at iaife moat 
tnfliienoe oitr ptactice of the an of life (ie., our ccNMhicr) 
aad consequently the view whidt we take of the schaKt of 
cunducL” (<4 Skart Sfl»dy of Eihks, p. 27). Here is a fact 
winch distinguishes Ethics from the natural sctenccs. 
Though, as we have said above, all sciences are co nn ect ed 
with Metaphysics, stUI the natural sciences are, in a sense, 
independent of it. Thus, I1i>sics will remain materially 
unaffected whether a materialistic or an idcalbtk theory of 
the world is accqited; Biology will not be seriously influenced 
whether we believe 'biogenesis* or 'abiogencsis* to be the 
true theory of the origin of life; Mathematics will remain 
unaffected whether we believe that our knowledge of space is 
a posteriori, i.e., given from without, or o priori, tLe., 
supplied by mind from w'ithiii. But, as I'rof. Muirhead says, 
“no one could say that our ethical analysis of conscience 
will remain unaffected whether we believe with the £pi* 
cureans that the world is an accidental concourse of atoms or hold 
with the Stoics that it is the reflection of divine intcUigatec.” 
(HlemeiHs of Uthics.) 

We conclude, then, that Ethics is very closely rdated 
to Metaphysics. In fact, “without philosophical and meta^jfical 
mvestigatUms, Ethics is at most a poetry and a dream," A moral 
theory can satisfy the min<f only when it is shown to tie consistent 
with, or to follow* from, a reasonable theory of the wtwld and 
man's relation to it. 

We may indicate here the more inqiortattt mctapltywcal 
proMans whose solutions affect Ettuo: 

(i) The prohlem of tihe essential nature of Imman sdf-^ 
whtdher it is an aggregate of consckmi statea produoed ky 
the wwrhing of the complex madittie called the oigainsm 
(SlBe flashci of %ht efidted by the c m i ffnn o ws frkffon of 
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or. M a ad)itafitial realit|' indt an . end and fnid* 
iiiMR ot ita .«wtt« afaaiing in the nantns of the Ahacdute Pownr 
UmI erotvc* and soMain* the world. ()i> Thta, anpun,. itundNO 
P* qiKatkM of freedom of wiU: are the ratiuml activilKa 
or whiions of the adf determined hy iudf acowdtiig lo 
iti «oiice|itMin of iu own highett good, or ate they really 
decermiaed from without by antecrdoit drcuinstanoesi 
fi)i) The iqpMntkMi of the future bfe or uninortadity of the aooL 
(rr) The qucaUoo of the exiilienre and attrihutea of (jod-r 
tiw qneatkm whether there ik an Inhtdie and Abkolute |>eracai 
echo b the audatt and govt-rm^ of the world and who boida 
nwnl rdations with mankind. The solutions which we give ci 
the above |>rabkms must affect hunuui conduct and therefore the 
wmcc of conduct 

Though Ethics is closi'ly related to litikisuiihy and Meta* 
physics, yet they differ in scvcial {stinK. Thus they differ — 

(I) As to their uthu. I'hilosoiihy and Mctapli>sirs hive a 
ijHSCUlatfve or theoretical aim, while Ethics lus Uah a theoretical 
and a practical aim. 

(ii) As to their scope. Ethics deals with the hijibcst hwmoN 
good, Hulosophy (involving Metaphysics) deals with the cosmos 
as a whole and with the cosmic good towards which the processes 
of die ccMmos art tending. 

S Bi EtUca tHid Theology. Ry Theology is meant the 
lilbice or jthtloscqphy of religion. Hence, to understand the 
relltfaB of Kthks to Theology, we havx lo dneuss the 
'WfatioR of ntorality to religion. Religion may he defined as 
‘Wb's belief in a being or beings mtgidicr than hinnwif and 
blaeceaeible to bis aenses. but not inddfcMot to his sentiments 
and actions, with the fe<&^ and practices winch flow from 
aidb bdhi^ (Dr. Flint): and die higbest form of rdigioo is 
one vIMi inwolm bdiei m one InfiaPe and Abaolute persontd 
iCdd nlmipny. albwisc and ah*tiab^-~wbo cvolms arid ndes ^ 

IdbBwIAAi^ Altigm tilA tUtlMlis' 
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Wh«t, tfwB. b Ibe Kittkm of nUfpdii aiMi momHtjr? 
fcfiowini; are libe poasible vtows:-* 

I. It may be supposed that inligrion is tire touree* ^ofs 
moraib^. Thus, aomrding to some thinkars Descartes, 
Locke and I’hlc}), it is religion that makes laomlity 
— h is our knowledge of Divine, nature and w'ill ami the, 
trclings of fear and hope excited in our minds by lucfa,. 
knowledge that He al Us basis. Uud has given us certaw 
laws or rules of action and has enforced tlieiii by threals of. 
punishments and promises of rewards; and these laws 
the moral laws. • Acts are right or wrong sim]dy because 
Ihry are commanded or forbidden by Him. His arbitrary 
win communicated to man ‘cither by the light of naturt or 
the wice of revelation* is the ultimate standard of right and' 
inrofi^. 

The con.sequence of stwh a theory is that, without r 
P knowledge of the will and command of God. ^ man would 
rever come to think of moral distinctions. In other wo^, 
with<»«t a prior Tlierdi^, Ethics wraild tie imposstUn’ 
Thus ^thics rises out of, and is entirely dependent on, 
Theola^. \ 

But this theory may lie objected to on the foHowhwr 
grounds : — • 

(i) tit deprives God of moml character and supposet 
fl.at moral distinctions are dependent on His arbitrary wHI 
and are therefore reversiWe b>' Him. But the truth is that 
God is the perfect behy;, and rightomssness is an dement 
of His nature. What is right or good is in harmony wMi 
His nature;, what is'wrong or Intd is repugnant to it. I^re 
the distinction' of right and wrong ultimately rests on Divine 
wreurW and' is therefore necessary and tmmutable, He,uai|^<i. 
nut tnm the right lido the wrong and the wrong inta 
* tight (as this theory supposes), for He cannot act: 

own nature. His will is not arbhraiy, hot rationaL and 
civif of His perfect nature. Aei» ntt not ihiM of 'Itfong 
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iMMOtiar God arbttranly comtnandi or foiiridi Acm; on 
Ae oontmry, God commamb or loriwte Aon. beemse they are 
Hflit or wnmg. 

(H) Accordinn; to A» view, men obey Ac divine bw». 
Anply because they betieve that G<jd is almighty and will reward 
or puntA them (whether in Ais or a future life) according 
•a they obey or disobey the laws. But, as we have seen above 
udien discussing the rdatitjn of Ethics to Ftolilics, acts done 
(•om fear of {ninishment or in the hcg»e of rewani can never 
have nuwal merit. Indml, this theory substitutes self’inierest 
for winraliiy. prudence for virtue. 

11. Some thinkers if. 9 ., Krnit and Martineau) suppose that 
merality is the source of religion. 

(«) The view of Kant and the ‘Rationalistic* theolcgi’ 
•tut who followed him may Ite summarised thus : — Our 
eonaricnce gives us the irresistible conviction that nrtue 
wffl uhinutcly lead to ha|)ptnc^ and vice to pain, BA we 
find Aat Ar relation between virtue and happiness, and 
Aat between vice and pain, are nor om^yHcal. Haf-pmess ii not 
€9iilauutl in t^tuc and dnfs not rite out of U as Us nofunat and 
nuetssaty consfqufut. ExjKrience seems to show that virtue 
does not of itself produce happiness and vice does not of 
iladf pnxiuce pain. Hence we are eompdled to think that 
Ae rdatHM between virtue and happiness and Apt between 
v>ee and pain are symihfHc^. 1*he belief is forced upon our 
miMb Aat there must be some personal and moral power behind 
Ae woHd that will ultimately cnmlnne virtue and happiness, vice 
and pain. 

TIms tnonAty leads on to Ae befief in a Moral Providence 
or God who wifi tdiknately reward Ae virtuous and puniA Ae 
Tfrkwia; and Ais belief is the basis of idiiAiw.* (For ferAer 
cnrflMMiANi. act AppenAx Bl. 

* hlflM id OM eniM M r>n |Hx^ 
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(^) The view of Maftimeii and hb folldwen may he 
aumniariaed d>us^-> 

' (i) Our consctence or luoral faculty gives us an intuition 
of right and wrong and of the obligatoriness of right conduct. 
In other words, it enaUes us to iierceive intnitively that such 
and such actions are right, and that, therefore, we are under 
an oNigatioH to do them or that it is our duty to do them, t 
But this consciousaess or conviction of obligation or duty 
carries with it the idea and certainty of some personal 
t:*ing to whom obligation or duty Is ultimately due. and to 
arhom we arc responsible for its fulfilment, and who wIB 
reward or punish us acconling as we perform our duty or 
cot. 


Now, this personal authority, to w'hnm obligatirm is uHi* 
niately due. cannot be our fcllowmen (Government or 
society) . hccattse only an insignificant part of our moral life 
frames within the rogfnirance of our feUowmen. The greater 
part of it is unknown to them, or is such that thev can neither 
teward nor punish m for it. In fact, in our hearts we are 
alw'ays appealing to a powder higher than our fellowmcn— we 
•have the irresistible conduction that we are ultimately responsible 
to such a higher power alone. 

Thus the conviction is forced upon our minds that the 
ultimate source of moral authority is an omniscient and omni* 
present personal being to whom obligation is ultimately due 


aunditr and happineis. The fonucr only it wfthia his pcmr, and wldK 
hr p wse mim virtue; be nadue this Us pasonsl chancier, he Is olMi 
cnwawlbj to Mcrifice hawiinni But sbwe the dedn of happlaois fa 
aSHtar hmidnal nor uaaiimrd, he JnsUy eouciadeB sillMr that dun Is • 
tquasia bciaf who wiB o» gsdde the coune of tUam as to reader Ma 
ImBbm ind lMi|i|rffiai or fhit tbt of Ui oooidtfMO tft 

isBiiaat aad fanttaaal. But the Utter Mpporitian U weaUf fiopflUMh 
Md he b enutodled, aaNfaN; to saoetoe the fonwr m imf «|Mlsd 
If Or. PUrt to Ua natoa.) 

4 
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•ad whom we err <»«i for oor most eecret tibooffits 

end ecfsooT'**^ 

"To whom ever tie bore 

The abyntat dcq« of (XTioiuliiy." 

We «e, then, that oor monit faculty, in giving t» a 
oufUKun>aaM« of obtigation and reaponsibility, neceasarily pre«ws 
u* die idea of and belief in God. 

(ii) Further, oor conscience or moral facuhy supptiei o« 
not merdy with moral distinctions (i.f., differences lietiveen fight 
and wrong actions), but it also provides us with an ideal of 
perfect moral excelloice— a standard of moral perfection — wludi 
is to tie held before our mind’s cyr, and tuwanls which we are 
to approximate more aiwl nutre closely. 

Now, this idtal of excellence is not an unrealised ideal— 
not an distract c«*nre|»tKm merely; it nirst l*e one realised in 
a concrete pers«in. If the ideal were regarflcd as no more 
than a mere abstract iifca, it would have little or no effect on 
our character. "It would be to our ntinds only a vague 
abstraction instead of the spring of hopeful aspiration which 
it really is, if we did not thiidc of it as alrea<iy realised in a 
concrete penwn." Thus our conscience, in giving us the idea 
of a perfect being, gives us at the same time a belief in the 
concrete reality of such a being. 

We see, then. that, accor^g to Martineau, morality presses 
OpOO ttt the belief in God as the source of moml authority and 
as the ideally perfect bnng. 

ni. It may be supposed that hist(*ricall>' religion 
precedes morality in order of devde^wnt and that netther 
i^et out of the other, but that each springs from a distinct 
scn i ee in die human mind. Kelt|^ aritws out of a *fcelii% 

%n QKptWl/OKttCV 01) m pCIWtr Of pOwCTS lltg[llfr tllill) fnill lor 

icif« pe e scr vatioo and wdl'bdng; and in ks primkive form it 
■fpaiOT to hav e no c o nn ec ti on wHh moralitY, but means only 
« In^ in die existence and power of a fod or pods and mi 
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•i^iiitjon «ad attend to gain his or their favour and hd^ in 
the struggle for odstenoe. Jdorahty, again, arises oot of the 
idea of and asinration towards perfection of self — which s|irings 
op in hunuua mind at a higher stage of its devdoproent Bnt 
though rdigiun and morality thus arise independently of each 
other in htuiuui oitnd, it is found that intelleaual and moral 
dtveiopments lead to a final synthesis of the two, snd rdigkM 
comes to involve a conception of one God who is at once great 
and good, almighty and all-holy. 

Which of the above views is the true one? 'Ilie hrtt of 
the above three views is unteiiaUe for reasons given above. 
We have to hnd out the demaits of truth in the second and 
third view's. Now. it cannot be denied that religioos bdief 
is universal and is found in some form or other even 
anuKigst the lowest and most primitive races of mankind 
wit.) socin to have little or no moral conception; and that 
the lower or more phinitive fonus of religion seem to have 
ii«> moral ideal and no connection with iijorality.- Hence 
religion lu the primitive fonn may be said to precede 
OH»raiity m order of development, and they have probably 
distmci »ource.s in the mind. It must be admitted, however, 
thut wlien morality co-exists with religion, it influences 
The form oi religbus belief is normally determined 
by the degree of moral development. With the development 
of mural consciousness, religion becomes uansformed, 
IHirifted and ennobled. Indeed, religion in a higher form — 
cne which satisfies the cravings of the human mind~4s 
usually conditirmed by morality. Such a religion involves the 
conception of one Ciod who is at once the supremely powenr 
ful and the supremely good— who is not only the author and 
•ttstainer of the tniverse, but is also the righteous govemor 
of aO beings and the ideal personality. And thit appears to 
be the true view of Martineatt himsdf, for he writes in one 
piece: '*Etfucs must be treated before Keligian; not diet 
d>cy are an absotute oonditica of its beginmog; not tfiat 
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tiMf ihn^ involve it m tfieir end: bat tbot daqr iaa|Aei% 
CMittin the mwnccf wlwnoe Rdigiont in tbn hil^ loon 
vhidi akiae w« can practkally cam to teet, denvca ita availing 
ibanurleriftka, ita dcfficuitira and ba glonea.'* iShidy of /?<%!•% 
VoL k P* 19). 

Wo eonclitde, then, that morality and religion are doeefy 
omaMcted. Morality cubninaiea in reiigkn ; and niigioa 
finda ita ptacticM exprcaakm in raocality. Moral €onacto«»* 
tieaa, when ftdiy devek)|Mr<i, leada to the kka ol and bdiel in 
Cod aa the ri|d^eoua governor of the world and the fwraonai 
^pe o( tnoral eneeUence, and to an asfnratkm to be at one 
with Him in nature and wilt — which conatitute the eaaenoe 
vi tnte retigkm; and auch a religion, preaent in a truly pious 
nund. It expressed in the conacientioua diKharge of the duties 
of Ufw 

Thus morality and religion are related to each other; 
mid the corresponding acienora of Ethics and Theology are 
is'tcr'relaicd. Ethics, when attenifiting to explain the grounds 
of tnoral consdousness, rises into Theot<^' ; and Thedogy, 
at gtvte^ us the grounds of our belief in the existence and 
attributes of God, falls back on Ethics. "An examination 
of the theoretical grounds of Morals brings os to Theology; 
while an enquiry into the conditions of theological belief leads 
os to Ethks.** 



NOTE& 


Ikt* L i&thks and Psychology. 

We have said before i^ien eaqp^ing the dose oona e cthii i 
between Ethics and Psycholog)*, that eihicai investigation involves 
a carefid psychological exanunatiun of the facts of eonsetoetnessk 
But this does not ioijdy that the ptqrcholo|^ method alone is 
adequate for the sotutton of ethical probkn^ Ethical investiga* 
tion presupposes a oonibiiiation of the psydiologiad and mett' 
physi^ methods (Ptdr Ch. 111). 

Hole 2^ Ethics and Sociology. 

Etlucs is viewed as but a branch or section of Sociology by 
a school of philosophers known as Evulutionists U. Spencer 
and Leslie Suidten;. They try to explain the present menw and 
Diunil constitution of non by tracing it to ancestral experience. 
Moral ideas and principles are regarded as the products of social 
and biological evolution, and Ethics, as a branch of Sociology and 
uliiniately of Kidugy. Hut these y^osuphers overlook the pecu> 
bar ac(q>e of Ethics. They forget that "wlmtcver may be the 
origin of moral ideas. Ethics is not directly an enquiry into their 
origin, but into their oMhority.”* ( Vuit Ch. XII, { 2 & 3). 

Note 3< Ethics and Politics. 

The relation of Ethics to Politics has been understood in 
ditferent ways by difi'erent thinkers, (a) The view of 
Maccbutvelli and his followers. We have said above that Pfllilka 
should be subject to Ethics. But Macchiavellt and his foUowccs 
ate of opinion that Politics has no connection whatsoever with 
luhica. A sovereign is ncA bound to obey moral princbplM. 
Falsebood. fraud, treachery, are all justifiable from the poldical 
point of view, if they are necessary for the maintenance of the 
state; for the politicad tnaxini always is: ‘"the end justifim the 
means*’. 

But tins is gpi^ too far. A state dxnihl be guided, not 
nrie^ by the panciple of expedtoKy, btt also by the principle 
of justice. The strongest of all forces in the world is mo^ fbm 
A slate that wants to live and thrive must act accor di ng to moral 
pnnctides. in all its dealings both with its own people as wcfi.as 
wUh other aMes. The Bildical truth “Bighleaittocsa earallitfi 
a nation" should never be forgotten. 

(fb) Others, egaun, go to the oppo site eae tr e me and tend to 
ahmify foe two idencee. Tbtn:'-' 

urniinarnm ’ 




W nmanMt st tnuci. 

(i; The itiiiiUurwti achuoi. and capodally aae braoch o£ that 
adiooli Pit., the tgfKmc, n^rd» imiUKsd atufaunty as tbe source 
tfi ntural autnonty, n,U^>cs as bM a bfan^ of Julies. 
'^Iilurabty <s niack lo conust in titc cuofumuty of iiidivtduais to 
potiUcai laws iwi lia; gwMi ui SMiJcty mdeed, but tratn fear of 
j^ltuisbwKttt to UiouseUvs, su Uiat tliar reaJ iiKitivc is tbeit own 
UMcrest/' t^cv Cb. X, CrtuoMit of tbc la^gal Standard;. We 
may n aa tc ttubbvs atui iJaui as two tyi>tcai Uiinkers witu try to 
dniuce Ethics from i’uiitics. 

(ii; Others* again, look U{n»i i'ofittcs as but a branch of 
Ethics fry, Tlato and Anstutlc m ancient times and Spuiosa and 
Uegrl in modtm times;. AnstoUc, for instance, reganfs "Politics 
not as a science separate from Ethics, but as Uk completion 
and adiiiust vcriticatiou oi n in a true phtlosophy oi humanity" 
^WalhK^'ft /irutoile, p. Ill;, It situuld be remembered, however, 
that thc^ philust^phers, in itlciiti lying lithics and f'r^itics, over* 
look die distinctive characteristics of the two sciences. 

Note 4» Eihhs and Metapliy.vKs. 

Is Metaphysics jHisstblci' Ue have assumed aliove Uic posst* 
bthty of Mctai>hystcs, and ina*iuamcd tliat Ethics is closely 
reUicd to Metaphysics, as any aitcuipt to explain adcijuately the 
Cuts of mural life leads ultimately to iiieuphysicai invesligaUoo. 
There arc, however, ceiiam tiimkers known as bceptiat, 
Positivists, Agnostics, whi» deny the jiossibility oi mrtapliysical 
knowledge lit the sense ut t.imotogy' fknowlcthtc of leaiuics; and 
maintain that pustiivc knowledge is {lossiblc only within the sphere 
of pbenoiiietui or experience, and consequentiy all attempts to 
onderMand the nature of soul, natter and God should be aban* 
doned. Consistently w ith Utis agnostic position, thinkers like IL 
spencer and Leslie Steplim dci^rc thiit Ethics has no connec- 
tion whatever with Metaphyisics. It is not possible to give a 
complete crilictsin of Agnosticism as a theory of Imowlcdge in 
an elementary ethical treatise like the present one. We may, 
holwever, make the fidlow ing remarks on the Agnostic view : 

The ^bilosaphers of the i^aitivistic or Agnostic ScEtxd draw 
a slorp line of distinction between phenom^ or appcaranrai 
and Romnena or realitiet, assuming tl^ the foimer only can be 
known, bttt not tbe latter. But a little rdfiectian diows dot 
phenoiDena are meantr^lest apart from noumena or realitiea. 
IlieooaMna and that which onoeiiies and mahes the phenQnMna 
arc onl^ two aspects cd the satoe dung. The reality is tn the 
mmiftnaiom or afftantiet. not outmde of it, and in Itnowti^ tbe 
one, we know die other. As Dr. Martineau sqis, **Naaniena and 
i d wwMen a ate htM^mndde oaaqilanknt on the fidd of mlclUgCDCi^ 
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!«iid mart live or <£e together ttfce ttK two co^jrledoM one 
seed- ef Reli^. Vol. 1. p. 121). 

Some Ai^stks admit the existence o( the realities, hut My 
that tlu^ are tmktiown and unknowable. Btu are they consist* 
mt here? Do they not assume some knowledge of the realises 
which they declare to be unknowable? Is Kant, for instance^ 
consistent when he says that the noumenal world or the world 
of rralities is the cause of the phenomenal impressions furnished 
tc the mind? Spencer, again, mvs that we know that the Abio* 
!t.te power if, hiit we do not know who# it is. But is it not 
impossible to know that .“in object it, and yet to know nothing 
that it has? Does not absolute Agnosticism break down here? 
To interpose a barrier between thought and reality is to make all 
kt^owiedge impossible, e\-cn the knimlcdge that there is a reality. 

In fact, it may l>e sa<d that, cruistitutcd as it is, htunan mind 
must think metafihysically. It is impossible to avmd Metaphyska 
aht^her, "The rejection of metaphvsira! enquiry seems to he 
a’ways accompanied hy some misunderstanding of its meaning and 
metl^. It is. after all. tmly the effort to fhinh eorreeHy about 
matters regarding whieh no one can help thinking in some way 
or other, .An<l the metaphysical question of the mfamhuf ana 
/•«/A of experience is so involved in experience itself and in the 
n.'iture of reason, that the attempt to exclude it always defeats 
itself; so that the metaphysical craving, though excluded for a 
time, always forres itself lack more imperiously than before,”* 


*Bar a ediital acoonnt ef AfiwatkiMi, ms saNhoc't (MSm qf 
CoMmf PUmfk St Ouptara HI A V. 


CHAPTER III. 
MfTHODs <» Eniics. 


ft. DHfar tt vimm tm nth ed h . 

By <he a(|ma»iao ’method of Ethics' we meut the 
legiilBr means employed or w»y ftdiowed by Ethics as dte 
science of morality for the iidutiun of moral proMems. We 
should first consider the methods actually etnpk^td by the 
leading sdiotds of ethical thinkers and then tr>' to indicate the 
true method of ethical invest igatioit. 

(a) Many ethical thinkers have cmpt(J>>’ed what is called the 
fsyehatofficat or malytieol method. It consists in psychedogHa! 
•Miysts of the (acts of personal conseiottsness fr»r the soluHan of 
tnonl problems. 

(i) Thus. «me sch«H>l of ethical phnoso|>hers, knouti as 
Hedonists or l.'tilitanans, numtains that, throui^t the psycho* 
kgkat or analjikal methwl, pleasure or hapfancss is found oitt to 
be the ultimate cd»ject of desire — the natural end and motive of 
hontan action and thus '(lie hijthest piod of which human nature 
is susoqptiblc.' This Itein^ the case, our actions are right, the 
Hedonists ssy, in pro|>ortinn as they tend to promote pleasure, 
and wrong in prct}x>rtion as they tend to produce the reverse 
of pleasufe. Thus wr see that, according to the hedonistic Mrriters, 
the fundamental moral proldcsn is solverl through the psycho- 
locical analysis of human nature.* 

(it) The Intuitionists also apply the above^tnentioited 
psytholagkal or ana]>iical method, though the restdts arrived 
at by them are different from those arrived at by the Hedonistic 
Srhool. The)' maintain that the consciousness wluch we 
experience in connection with voluntary actions, when caiefuQy 
analysed, is fotmd to contain *a self*cvident isrtuitian of righmess 
and wfongneas as attributes inherent in the form and ncMurir o( 
•cdons.* 
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The above adKxib apply the paychological or anriytieal 
method of ethical investigation. The critical method of Kant 
is cssentiatty psychcdugical. 

(b) Many ethical thinkers, both ancient and modem, have 
emptoyed what is called the Hn^ryeWopira/ or dfduetkte mediod 
to explain moral facts. 

(i) Thus the materialistic and naturalistic thinkers 
assume as a principle estahlishe<l sciaice that human mind 
is a product of natural forces and is entirely phenoroenal 
without any real or noumenal basis, whence they deduce the 
Hedonistic conclusion that the highest good of man consists 
in preserving himsdf as long as pos.sibIc and enjoying the 
greatest amount of pleasure. This is an application of the 
naturalistic deductive method. 

The pkysieat and bioloffieal method of H. Spencer is 
isacntially naturalistic and deductive. Ry him the moral 
laws are deduced from sociological and ultimately from 
biological and physical laws. 

(ii) Some follow what tray lie called the metaphysical 
deductive method. 

The G€oni€tri<ai pulhod of Siiinuz.1 and the a priori mtihad 
of Lrttmitz are essentially unpsychological or deductive and 
metaphysical in character. 

The ethical method folkiwed by idealistic thinkers of the 
school of H^l and Green is also deductive and metaphysical. 
They begin by establishing a certain metaphysical theory of 
•he essence of the world and of human mind, and 
having established this metaphysical theory, they proceed lo 
deduce from it the standard and law's of conduct. Thus they 
metaphysically establiidi the theory* that there is one Absolute 
mental power evolving the system of inter-rdaled beings 
called die umverse and realising itself as a self'^onsctous 
«pirit through it, and that roan is not a passive produet of 
j Nature, hut is rather a finite reproduction or reduplication 

5 
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of the Abeohite Mind or God tiiet pro du ce * and eustains 
Nature. Thua man ia ofroiv Netwre in a senae—fie shares in 
the nature of the IlHvine Being: and is the Itntte agent 
worldt^F out divine idea and purpose. From this they deduce 
a s)’Stem of morals. Consistemty with this theor>', 

the hig^t good of man consists in ptrftctitm of nofure or 
Sflf-reaiUotUm — which implies the realisation of the Divine nature 
that is implicit in human nature — 'the realisation of God in 
man’. 

From what has been said above it is clear that, broadly 
speaking, there are two methods of ethical investigation — 
(t) Psychfilngical. analytical or inductive and (ii) unpsydio- 
logica! or deductive. The latter, again, may be either physical 
or metaphysical, either naturalistic or rationalistic. The 
fsyeholugiral method kis l>een followed by Hedonists tike 
Bentham, James Mill, J. .'s. Mill. Bain aisd others, and also 
by Intuitionists, off., Cudworth. Oarke. Price, Martineau, 
Hutcheson. Shaftesbury. The method of the Critical or 
Kantian .school is also essentially psychological. The physical 
or naturalistic deductiw method has |>ccn hdlowed by Kpicums, 
Lucretius, Helvetius, and in recent times by H. Speiwer and 
his followers. The metaphysical deductive method was follofwed 
in ancient times by Plato and Aristotle, and in modem times it 
has been adopted In* Spinota, Lcibiiitr. Hegel, Green and their 
followers. 

1 1. IVm •dhkul nsa th o A 

What. then, is the Inie method of ethical enquiry? To 
understand this we most consider again the nature or 
fharacter of Kthics as a science. We know that Fthics does 
i.ot hekmg to the ebss of positive or descriptive sdeiKCs; it 
k a normaifttr seiruee which seeks to define the moral idea! or 
standaTd»-W key to our moeal life'. Hence ethkal enquiry 
shotrid not he conducted 'strictly along the lines of positive 
sciences, otawd n in g and describmf fbe facts of experience 
ind tracing Uidr natural history*: % rfioedd rafiber he 
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eonduclcd *by i^cci^tive itAection iriioitt the chauacter of Hxe 
ideal tovoived in nnwality’. In this sense it may be said that 
(he true ethical method is not posUkft, but ttUohffiiol. The 
{•hysical and biological medtod of H. Spencer as well as the 
genetic and historical method of Leslie Steidicn. being essentially 
in character, cannot be accepted as the tnie method of 
etlucal investigation. 

Thus it may be said that the true method is not biohykidi 
for the scope of Ethics is not an enquiiy' iittu the vrigm of 
human conduct, but into its vaiue; and it is no/ historical, for 
Ethics aims, not at determining the positive laws of human 
progress, but at interpreting tliat progress as moral or in 
relation to the moral ideal ; and we may add that the true method 
is neither wholly psychological nor whdly metaphysical or 
philosophical. 

For a satisfactory solution of moral problems, the 
ps\H;hologicat method should be .suf^cmentrd by the 

metaidi.vsicai or philosophical, the inductive by the de* 
ductive. The jisychological method taken by itself is 
inadequate; "Psychological analysis is liable to error 

and may assume as given by intuitive perception and 

therefore as ul>jcctive truth what is merdy filled in 
by imagination under the influence of feeling."* The 

metaphysical method of explaining moral facts in the 
light of presu|>positions about the constitution of the 
universe, i$ open to the charge of being dogmatic. 
Ethical investigation requires a judicious comlxnatioo 

of the psychologicaT and metaphysical methods. The 

results Obtained by psychdc^cal analysis should be 

confirmed by metaphysical and phitosophicat investigation— 
they should be shown to be consistent with, or to follow 

from, a reasoiudde phikwoidtical theory of the world and 
man’s relation to it It is possiUe for us, for mslatioe, 
to dtscover fay pq^dmlogical enquiry the moral idetd as it 
nVr n. qtipBBi, ^nsf /tmpm if mmm MmiCr 
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in oitr mind ndth the connected fedinfi and tendendea; 
Iwt it ia ultimately Fliilofophy or Metapbyuca that can 
trll ua “whether the ideal ia a creatton of our own nund 
Oi ia juatihed b> the real CHrder of thinfi.'' In fact, it ia 
not too much to aay that “without {diiloaophtcal and 
meta|ibyaical toveatigatiooa, Ethica ia at moat a poetry and a 
dream.*' 

It abould alau be stated in this connection that, in ethical 
invcatigatkiii, we should apply both the subjective or intro- 
apective aa wdl aa the objective methoda of mental atudy. 
In other worda, we should study not merely what goes on 
ill our own minds, but also the conduct and jutl^mcnts of 
when. 

We conclude, then, that ethical enquiry is both |^>s}cholagical 
and metaphysical, introspective and retketive, observational and 
speculative. 

S Ja ^ etfaicnl methods 

Attempts have been made by several distinguished writers to 
classify the ethical inethuds. Their classiAcations may be briefly 
indicated in tabular fonns: 

I. Stewatfi OassifkoiioH. 

MctftKKiS. 

1. Positive method. £. Method otimaKiiiatiwe 

reprasentatioo. 

<•) (b) Gcnclic. 

The descriptive method sindirn of in Stewart's riassifica* 
tiun omrespoods to the psycholugical method, and the genetic 
method, to the biologicai-and-historical method. The method of 
imaginative representation corresponds to the teleological and 
phiiosc^ihical method. 

Martincau's classiflcation of mcdiods is subjoined. He calls 
the true ethical method fdio-fsyehoto^cal (Idhs, one's own. 
peculiar). 

His dassifleation of methods is also conudered to be a 
datdficat'on of dieories. 



//. Dr. Mortkum’s Classification. 




dl mncmjtt df crmct. 

Critical ftcmofks cm MarHmaau^s Classificatum. 

(o) ManifMau ft ciasftiikatiaii U Ufttialiy toukcd upon aa 
a cbftfti£icsitiijii liucb of methods and theories. But it shcmid 
be borne iti mttid tiat roefhod and thcur>’ do nut mean the 
same thing. Method is the process; theory is the result. 
Method is the means; theory, the end. Method is the way, 
theory is the destinatiun. It will perhaps be said by the 
followers of Martintau that the atx>ve classification may be 
regarded as a classificatujpn both of methods and theories, 
because ethical theories differ through the adoption of different 
mciluKU of ethical investtgathm. Now, it is no doubt 
true that in many cases difierail methods lead to different 
theories. Still this cannot be regarded as universally true. 
As we have already seen, the same theor>' may be arrived at 
by different methods, cj;.. Hedonism may l>e arrived at by 
the pft)TlK>k>gicai or inductive as well as by the unpsychologicai 
or deductive (physical or naturalistiiM inclh«Kl. Again, different 
llte^nrtes may he arrived at by essentially the srtine method— 
Ifedonism and Intuitioiiisiti are both arrived at through the 
IHychok^ical niethml. In fact, '*Martfm*au*s classification is a 
mixed one, invidv'iiig two princildes, one of method and the other 
of theory/* 

(h) Martincau draws a shaq> line of deniarcaiioii between 
l^sycbological and unftsydiological systems. But it should 
be borne in mind that the psychological method has been 
largely, though sulK>rdsnate)y. used in systems that arc 
designated by Martineau as un|>5ychol«^cal. Indeed. '*the actual 
types of ethical theory are nut so shaq>ly distinguishable as 
Martineau holds them to bc.^ 
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//A Dr. SidgwiHts CkutifieaHm. 

Muthmh 


L The metliod of vritcn regtri* 2. The metfioiht of «iiteni logHd* 
ing Etliks M the inveetipthm lag Ethk» ao an inveatigathia 

of the tnie toord lava. of the aupnne good of man 

and theaMUM of attaiidng it 


The method of irritm regard- 
ing h a ppin m at the b^dwat 
good of man (ie.. the method 
of the HcdooitU). 
1 

(ii) The method of wiHan 
regarding the gieateat 
h a pp i ne a t of the greateet 
number tt the Mihenl 
good (if, that of the 
Athridatk Hedoniata). 

The error of Dr. Sidffwick lir.'s in his »ti|>|to«itinn that there 
are as many ethical methods as there are ethical theorien. 
As we h.ave said above, the method may l>c substantially the same, 
tltouid) the theories arriwd at through the method may be 
different. Difference in throry does not necessarily imply 
difference in methttd. 

X* 


\ 

(•) The method of srritera regard- (h) 
ing perfection of nature aa the 
s^rane good of man (t.e.. the 
aorthod of the Perfectioniata). 

r 

(t) The methiod of thoae who 
regard the agem'a own 
happinem aa the higheat 
go^ fl.«, the meth^ of 
the Egoist!; Hedoiuste). 




CHAPTER IV. 

Mokm. AKi' NoM'Mcmul Actions. 

Ediks, M the tciencr of morality, has to fpve at the outset 
•B aqmaitory attalyi^s r>f moral actions as distinguished from 
mm-morat acts. 

Nour, by moral actions we mean here those actions in 
whidi mural qiulity (rightness or wrongness) is seated, and 
which are. tf«erefore, within the moral sphere and are thus 
clljects of rocHal judgment — as distinguished from iion*moral 
actiona which mean those actions that are devoid of moral quality 
and thus excluded from the scope of moral judgment. 
If dMNild be noticed in this connection that the word 'moral’ 
is used in two senses — in a wider sense and also in a narrower 
sense: 

{a) In the wider sense, the woril 'moral' means that 
in which moral quality (rightness or wrongness, goodness or 
badness) is present, i c , what is either right or wrong, good or 
bad. In this sense 'morar is opposed to 'non-moral' what 
i» devoid of moral quality and cantKM t>e characterised as right 
or wvonf). 

(b) In the narrower sense, it means what is right or 
momBy good and is thus opptoed to 'immoral', te-, 
whit is wrong or morally bad. Thus there is a sense 
in Which what is 'Immwar may be called 'moral*, for it 
expresses a moral quality and thus comes witiun the moral 
qdicare. 

It te needless to add here dot in this dbapter the word 
^nMwnl' has been taken in the wider sense. In fact, tUs b Ae 
soMn in winch the word is generally used in die s ci ence of 
thoogh sonidimes we fnid the word used in both die senses 
fjifwt iInnWi 

* yfntif dtatt, are the actions dwt are mond in die wider 
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■CMT? And wtet, •fun, are Uie actiow tint ave duMd at 
noo'inoial? It nay be said thu votmuary or iaMUbmtt adkns 
aie moral in tbe «‘ider sente. By a Yohmtary or intentional 
adkm we mean an action that it performed by a rational agent, not 
ihmtgb blind impuin, but knouingly and intelligent, wHh 
firevition. detire and free chtace of means and end. 

It foHowt from the above that the following clataet of 
actions which are all non>vntuntar>' are non-more/. U., 
i>uttulr the moral s|4iere and are not objects of moral 
judgment: — 

(i) Actkms of inanimate things. 

fii) Spontaneous or tanriom actions~-«.r , actions that 
are the results of sfiontaneous outflow of energy from nerve 
centres. i ' 

(iii) Reflex action — tV, automatic response to sensory 
stimulation from without. 

(iv) Instinctive actions, ie, marvellous adjustments 
of movements to mforestfn or wionturif^ted and yet defimta 
ends. "An instinctive act may l>e defined as one to whidi 

, an individual feels himself impelled without knowing the end 
to be accomplished, yet with ability to select the proper 
means for its attainment” (I’r»if. Dewey). "An instinctive 
action consists in the performance of a connected seiiee of 
ac*s co-ordinated and adapted as means to a distant end whidi ties 
outside the individual’s present field of consciousness and 
often bej'ond the range .of its own life" (Prof. H. Stephen). 
Instinctive tendencies are found nwjst exfdicitlv in lower 
animals and are expressed in the activities displa)red by them 
in sedcing food, in self defence and attadr of enemies, in 
the aonatroction of dwellings and in providing for the yotmg. 
Though instinetivc tendencies are not wanting in man, yet in Um 
they me concealed or transformed by reason to a conaiderabic 
extent. 
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<v) Imkitive w owmcn n wtm bk cbildmi and mny 

(vi) IdecMinotor action* (See Appendix B), 

All the above dasae* of action* are imn-votuntary and 
therefore mm-mend, ix, devoid of moral quality and estclndrd 
from the ecope of moral judfpment. 

Again, ainoe the caaential conditioo which makea actions 
right or wrong ia that they should be performed with disirt 
and be the reauti^ of reflection and ehoiee, it followa that 
what are called accidenhJ acts are also non-mornf. Such 
actions are the results, not of desire, but of areident, and 
therefore are not objects of moral judgment, « e., tfiev 
cannot be characterised as right or wrong. If, for instanoe, a 
person eeeide$iUdt*f breaks a gold watch belonging to another, Ins 
artion cannot be regarded as wrong and blameworthy.f It 
I4 also clear from the abos’e that actions of simple children 
and insane person* who are incafiablo of reflection and 
tatkmal self>determinat«m are excluded from the sro|)e of moral 
jodgment.t 

* S pe n ta n aoua, reflex, imitative and iaatinetive actkms may be called 
trtmmtfy entemmk The peculiarity of theae actione ie that, dientflt 
they ait peydiieaBy originated, ie„ ariee out of oonecione fedfaig, they 
ait net gitUM by conecious thouriit (Mm, desiic, intention) For a fliO 
•OBOunt of dKoa the etudmt ehould ooneult eone tect-boak of Fsydiology. 
He ahouU aho tae Appendix B of this baak. 

tOf eaurar, in each a caaa one may be bhnned far meUnmm, 
Ibr carShaaMM ie a dSspeiMan which a mar. (oenn in hjaneif by Ue 
flun pwulBB t eoaduct. Neverthshai. it b a wendmonra jtact that even 
tha aM careful peraona nay eonunit aeddentai acto Gke the one here 
isfanud tw 

|to b i a le wB tlm to aeto fat tUa co nn ec ti o n that the Ottadnl Lane 
el cMMnd cmtatifca dote aet hifld each p enea s guilty of Crimea Cf the 
ladtan Fairi Cedk Sectiena ttAI— *TMhiag b aa eflbeee ettUk ie 
daaa by a cMd aadar aevaa yean of afla* **KathiBt la aa afmea whMi 
b dMW by a child aboea aevaa fuan uf sax <aad wader «a«Nw who bn 
aal rthriaafl wfllrliiii nahaity of a ai l a wia a d l ag s» Mfl* at rim nflna 
m a w nn a ia i i a e of Me osadaet an tfnt anaatan.* *1«alhh« b aa 
ribbra which b darn by a panea who, at Hw that of dBhi| b, b^r imami 
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U, for inMuioe, a tiaqple diM hnfnf ao Mkt tt propnty 
and knooriof not the diMbction between ^onne* and 
‘ihtiie*, takes some sweetmeeta from a shop and pals tkem 
into hts mouth, or bums something rare and valoatde to 
eojV^ the ftm of seeiof it burnt, Us eondoct be 

blamed morally. Again, we do not blame an kuane person 
who tries to set a house on fire, though we may regard him 
as a source of danger to society and keep him in canfincment. 
We never condemn the conduct of Mary Lamb who, in a 
fit of insanity, killed her mother, though our indignatioD 
knows no bounds when wc find a similar act done by a sane 
person. 

We come, then, to a very definite conclusion regarding 
moral actions— those actions that arc performed knowingly 
and intelligently by self-conscious and self-determining 
beings with desire, pre-vision and free choice of means 
and ends (after due deliberation) are morai, that is tO' say, objects 
of mocal judgment. It should, however, be home in mind 
that haHtval actions, though non-vuluntar> and automatic, arc 
(•bjvcts of moral judgment, \i) tiecausc habits arise 
.out of the repetition of voluntary actions or actions involvMn; 
distinct anticipation of ends to be realised,* and (ii) becauK 
a habitual action is begun with a volitional impulse.f 
( Vide Ch. VI, S 2 and Appenefix B). 

of uMKHindnesi of mhid, is mcspdile of knowing tU natme of dw ad «r 
that he » doiag what is cither wrong or oontiary to law.” 

* Hence bobitiial actions an cdled Mconddiibr oafcMdie, m <Min> 
gniihtd fram priewrihr nutoaotic acdoiia, eg., spontancoiii^ be. 

tAa Pkof. Sully ranaikw ‘'What diiermtiatea awb ItabitinS eUdni 
fnon pcfumHy automatic sncccmioni b the initial woltianal hapUha. I 
nnt cMMdoiidy and wduntarily dwf dia wahiiii; dnadag^ aad w iDailk 
An the wad ii ilk •• Ar aa nfition la ooaamwd. The mrmiiini than 
tains cm of Itadf, mi, whd is man, b canted «n battw ter tha 
mnteftrvMNlH of attentloa” Mtefttiw ef PvftMetSf, p. 40). 
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(Eauphnalka of the tcnna i^riaf of odicn, co4 desire* 
saodve* ia t e n tkia , voliuoa). 

It tt mcmsiy now to give a deuUed anstym of volunttry 
or puipotive action which, as we have seen above, is the object 
of Dioiai jodgmcni. Though this comes within the' province of 
fliychology proper, Kthks, as the scicnoe of oondnet, must 
by exhibiting the etements invidved in conduct or vahnitaty 
action. 

Now, every complete viduntary action begins with 
certain states and prucesttes within the mind; then it passes 
ftom the mmd to the body (so to speak) and manifests itadf 
in cenain bodily movements; and finally it completes itself 
in certain extetna! results, eftects or consequences (commonly 
outside the body;. In other words, it passe*, throoj^ 
three stages or {diascs — ( 1 ) a mental stage or ‘stage of 
mental inception and iireparaUun'; \2) an organic or bodily 
stage— ‘stage of organic work and muscular movement’ ; 
(3) an extia-oigunic stage or a ‘stage of completiun or 
realisation in the form of results’. To understand fully die 
nature of voluntaiy action, we must analyte each of, these 
successive suges. Hence — * 

I. MgNTAi. Stack 

(a) The spring of aevson— Evety ps>chical action springs 
out of some want, need or imperfection winch makes itself 
fdt in a feding of uneasiness, pain or discomfort. In die 
case of voluntaty action, this want or need is not necessarily 
yrnenf or oefuof; it may be, and indeed often is, only idbof or 
(Mffai/mAf— it may be some future want or need wlndi die 
lational self bolds before itself in idea, and the idea of whidi 
gives rise to the feeling of wnmiTiim. Mor is it neocssardy 
the sdfs own want; it may be sane pr ese n t or future wan^ 
cd aomc fdlow'beinf— wbi^ Ae adf mabrs its own ^ Im 
H lynpalby. 
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It it ckar ftwi tlw «bov« tfatf die i^priage of volnitafy 
articHM are dnaffteable ledil^• wludi ouqr be cillier 
**( 1 ) p r eaeo t etnae-feelmgi of pain and dboomfort, or 
(H) cmotioiia and aentiiiMnU oocawoned by the thoe^ of 
future patfMy wants, defects and dangers of seif, or (iii) thoae 
occaskxied by the thought of present or future wants and 
sufferings of ottur ptrsont, made our^ by sympathy*’. *'ln 
aninuds, all actions doidrtless spring out of actual present 
feelings of uneasiness, as hunger and thirst But rational 
beings 'kxdc before and after’ and represent in idea future 
needs and pains of self and both present and future ones of 
others. Hence their springs are more frequently ide^^ pains than 
actually present ones.” 

{b) The end and motive 

The feeling of w*ant, need or itni>crfcction soon leads 
the rational self to think out or infer front past eaqterience 
something or some appropriate object tliat is necessary to relieve 
the uant or remove the imperfection, and the means of attaining 
that thing or object.* 

Now, this abject itself, or rather the cliange of circumstances 
necessary to removT the want, is said to be the end of the 
artion ; and the idea or thought of the object, change or end whidi 
excites the state of desire for that object or end and thereby 
irompts the self to act for the attainment of it, is often called 
the motioe (lit., a moving force — that which moves or Induces 
one to act. See gg. 5&-52). 

(c) Desire. The" disagreeable feeling of want and the 
thoi^t of the object needed to remove the feelii^ of want 
tilgetfaet give rise to the mental state called desire which may 
be defined as ”a peculiar state of craving, longing or yeanung 

* It is aiMBitJ hare that the feeling of want conm that and mopMli 
Ihe Mm of vAstt wffi mmovc the vaaL But it eften happeM thnt the 
Whaef eaaw abamt tiMng «r state wboae a tta fau nen t ntt giw sathfartlm 
ooHs that and d*es liae to the fMSag of want 
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Imp rtOfaim ta t of die olijoct or aoT. (The tnifd 'motive' 
it iftm Mmcttmce uwd b the eenie of 'desire*). 

(d) Cimfict of motwet or deskoo^-diiQHmotum, oo 

fodtfment. 

As there ere always many wants demanding satisfaction, 
there are always many ends, motives or objects of desire 
simtiltaneoitsly present before the mind. All ends or objects 
of desire cannot be attained at one and the same time: if one 
if to be attained, the others have to be postponed or set aside 
tor the time taking. Besides, ends or desires may be quite 
UMoosistent with one another, so that the realisation or 
satisfactUm of one makes ittqxissible that of another. It may 
so happen that, <if two alternative desires or ends, if rme is to 
be realised, the other oiust he rejected or excluded altogether. 
There arises therefore in the mind a ctunpetition, rivalry or 
condict (so to speak) U'tween the tliflferent moti\es or desires,* 
Hie self has before it different ends, motim or objects of 
desire and different ixisnhlc means of attaining or realising^ them. 
In other words, there are st'ieral |K>ssible lines or rourses of 
action open to the self ; and it has to ask itself : Which of the 
ahematisT linen or courses of action should be folloq’fd? 
Which of the ends or desires should he rralisetl? And by what 
means? 

It is easy to sec that nKimt judgment enters into this 

* The eapnaim "endhet of aotives or desira^ appUes Ktcfally to 
tha vhwot the A a odatic wb or Sewaticniat sehooL Pkom the Uealhtie 
ntndpelwt. it oa ba aooqnal only as a oonvadait aatapbor, but not as 
blaallylrac. Whatisforily peaau tnaindiaastatoofadfsddibMatkn. 
Aa Pnf. Omy sqm, "It la a strife ot oonffkk wbkh |oa In the aan 
hiaalf; k Utkt tmtlka of Maaff wkk Masdfi it is not a ornttet of 
hhMrif with aamdiing muimi to Vu, av of one iapida with aate, 
lit inh im A nuiihpe ■ * * ■**■><* ' gwi kiug tht conclMioD of 

fbiilnilde What ibas the coaltot of dabOB Ha whbte aantaf is that 
P Mnaaia ihi man at arils widi MaaNV. Hi is tha sMosiar osmssasm 

wMi oass onaaow wannn asaap^^aaa* a aw im un^a w^j^mMsai^ waaHmaoaaapw 

ih widI m dP batriadhPr (AgnMiOt fp^ IM4B). 
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n»ge of A voloBtMy actiao. The adf ki hero hi a HalA of 
refkctkm, fttdfmeni. It eonsiden all the mAtna ood 
coneequenccf of tfie Alternative acHons and judges them to be 
exfeikm or itwxpedkni, right or wrong, acoordinf to the 
etandardii of ntUity and moral riglUaess. 

The state of deUberatioR ia foHoared by the state of 

fe) Choier, ulrctiim, drciskm, renduHon, drWrminalkm, 
mtmtion, roHtion proper* 

After due deliberation, rejection or judgment, the self 
sheets or chooses (so to speak) one course or line of actum to 
the exclusion or rejection of others. The deliberating sdf 
'identifies itself for the time being with what it believes to 
be the must desirable of the alternative ends, together with the 
means and consequences.' 

This fact is otherwise ex|M‘essed by sajing that the sdf 
derides or Mends to fallow a definite course of actton--to 
tealise a definite end with the means and consequences. 
"In determining the end to be desired and realised, it consents 
at the same time to the Moonr which nia> be necessary for die 
Tcalisatiun of it, and to the foreseen concomitants and conseqnenees 
•of its realisation. These, along with the end itself, constitute 
the intention” (See p 5.^ for a full account of the nature of 
intention). 

IT OacANic oa Boi>n.Y Stag*. 

Next, the action pasties into the stage of organic work and 
muscular movements neemsary for realising the intention. 

Then, through the medium of organic movements, the action 
passes over into 

TIT. Tne Pinal StAce of CoMruertoN. 

The action completes itself in certain results, consa* 
ctuencea or effects (genemlly cxtraHxganic), indwSng (1) the 
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ffOdited intffition (if the action it aucorMftd), (2) man y 
tmlnteiMled and accidental conoomhanta and conseqneneea. 

The realiaed intention, a(^in, inchidea (i) the realiaed end 
or object of desire which waa aimed at fmin the beginning, 
and for the sake of which the action waa perforated; (it) the 
tealiaed meana which were adopted for the realinrtion of the 
end; flii) certain realtwd conse<|iieiicea of the act which were 
foreacen by the ai;ent a<t inseparable from the main end and 
therefore conaeoted to. 

It is dear from the above that votuntaiy, purpodve or 
intentional action with which w'e have to do in Ethics ia 
potaible only fr>r a ratitmal aq^t, for such an agent alone 
can nmderskmd his own present and future wrants or needs as 
well as those of others and can desire their removal and has 
the power of determining (after due defiberotim'S what objects 
of desire should lie attained, an«l what means should be adopted 
for their attainment. 

We mav explain here more precisely the terms spdng 
of action, end, desire, motive and intention, which have already 
been explained in a general way. 

(I) Springs e>f aetion These may he roughly defined as. 
•^feelings of want arising out of some need or imperfection 
of the organic or mental system”. All psychical actions, whetfier 
voluntaty or non-voliint.in', have springs, but onlv vohmtary 
actions can have motkvs ami desires. (Ste Ch. VIT). 

(ii) End. By this we mean the object or change of 
circumstances aimed at or desircil .as being necessary to relieve 
the want or remove the imperfeetion. 

In this co nn ection we should explain the expression 
‘limivhy of ends**. *1108 implies 'gradstion of ends* or std>> 
ordination of kwerr ends to higher ones, and of diese, again 
to stW higher ones, and so on. An end can ntneraStf Se 
acedmplished throuidt ceitain mamt ; but tlien 4 cae muons, 
Sfidn, are peihaps awhonKnoIr ends r equi ring fbaurr omons. 
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Tta» we nttjr tpedk of a liimrdijr of cndt or a «eriet of nida, 
lower and highe r - e n ds are willed as means to higher ends, and 
their, agam, to a still higher one, and so forth. 

It is dear from the above that volontaiy action is usnafly 
extremely’ complex— one action including others within it as its 
means and being perhaps included in a higher and more complex 
tme as factor of a ^tem. 

(ill) Desirt. 

Desire may be roughly defined as the cneving, longing or 
yarning for the attainment of an end or object which is present 
in ida and believed to be capable of removing a 
want. It fdknrs from this that desire in the concrete is a 
compound state involving (1) intellectual, (2) affective and 
(3) active dements. (1) The intellectual elements are (a) a 
consdousness of want, defect or imperfeaion ; (b) an ida 

or repre*entation of an end or object that is expected to remove 
tfie 'want and is therefore aimed at ; (e) a consdousness 

of the difference between the actual and the idal stata. 
(2) The affective element is the feeling of pain, uneadnesa 
or discomfort due to 'want or imperfection, comlnned with the 
**idal feeling of future satisfaction and relief (whidi will 
arise from the attainment of the object). (3) The active 
ciement of daire may be described as an indpient tendency 
towards activity for the ralisation of the end. As Prof. 
Sully remarks, "While daire thus stands in relation to each of 
the two other phasa of mind, it is suffidently marked off as an 
oetkY phenomenon. It is m virtue of this diaracterisfic 
that it eonstituta the connecting link between knowing and 
fading on one side and willing on the other. In dairing 
a duiqi^ ay, an appraadiing hdiday, we are in a state of 
Mtive tendon, a if stridng to aid the ralisation of that 
which it only rqw a ented at the moment, and recognised a 
snefa. The inn ermoet core of dedre ha been arioudy 
d a c rib ed a a m ove me nt of the mind by Aristotle), and 

91 
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wm commoiriy u towards Uk fnutioR or redisation 

«f die object'' (Ontlmes vf Psychoiogy, p. 389). 

From (he above it is dear that, thoi^ intelkcttial, 
emoUonai and active elements enter into desire, the last factor 
is tin* predaminant coe. It is essentially "a longing or 
striving towards action and therefore the incitNent {dale 
of activity.” 

It will appear from what has been said above that desire 
is a mixed state in respect of quality or tone, being an inter* 
mixture of agreeable and disagreeable feelings. Still it most 
be admitted that desire is more painful than pleasurdrle, for, 
though it involves an agreeable element (the ideal feeling of 
iliture satisfaction and the feeling of hope), the agreeable 
clement depends on imagination and is therefore 'unreal and 
superficial'. The disagreeable feeling of want is fundamental 
ard is the spur to activity. ‘‘The motive force of desire 
consists in the imiHilsc to c$ca|)c from the disagreeable state 
by attaining the desired end." "It is the painful element which 
incites the active temlency to get the object on' which 
^sire fastens.” 

(iv) Motive. 

The word motive literally means a 'moving force' — Aat’ 
which moves or excites to action. The word has been used 
in different senses bj' different wnters. (a) It is used by 
many writers in the sense of "feeling which incites or urges 
ns to action.” This is apparently U«e sense in which it has 
been used by Locke, Bentham, Mill and Bain, (b) Others, 
sgaim mean b>' the motive of an action "the idea of an 
end or object of desire”. Thus Green defines motive as "an idea 
of an end, whi<h a self-oonscious subject presents to itself, 
and which it strives and tends to realise.'' (Prakgonuma to 
Efhks, Fourth E^tion, p. 1(M). Prof. Madcenrine dso 
writes, "Mmal activity or conduct b pwrposeftd action ; and 
action with a puifxise is not asnpfy moved by fedhsg : it b 
SMved rather by the tbov^ of some end |o be attained. T1»| 
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kwli » tt> tiw move correct eense ia whkh tiie term 

'nothre* may be used. The motive, that whidi iuduces us 

to act, is the thought of a destraUe end.” (AfaMuaf of Btkic*, 
pp. 63, 64). Again, he says, ‘The object ^nitely presented 
as an end in desire is what is most properly understood by a 
motk/e. Such motives may condkt ; the ends mvolved may 
be incompatible with one another” p. 9P). Referring 

to the ambiguity of the word, Prof. Henry Stephen remarks, 
‘‘The term mo/tur is used with different meanings. (1) It 
is sometimes used for the ultimate springs of ait actions 
abke, which have been defined as fedmgs of want rising 
out of some need or imperfection of the organic or mental 
system. (2) It is used more prt^rly for tke uilro of what 
wilt supply a want, and the ideal fi*eUng of the satisfaction 
which will result from attaining it — the object of desire 

represented in idea. (3) It is used also for the complex state 

of desire itself to which the above elements of want and idea 
give rise, and which virtually irKludes them (so that motive 
may tfi; said to he a feeling of want plus the idea of what 
will satisfy it plus the state of yearning for the realisation 
of the idea)” (Analytical Psychology, pp. 537, 538). Prof. 
' Muifhead, again, writes ; “Is the itlca of the object the real 
niotive of the action ? In a sense it is, but a question might 
still be adeed. Is this idea of a desired object a motive before 
the will has chosen it, or only after the will has identified 
itsdf with the object and been ‘moved’ by it ? By some 
‘motive* has been t^cn in the former sense, to mean 

the idea of any object presented to the mind as desirable. 
Popular Ittjguage would seem to sanction this usage when 
h speaks of 'conflict of motives*, as thm^ several ideas 
^^*>0 fighting for mastery. But seeing that the motive is 

tint which moves, and die will is not moved until it 
chooses, it seems more correct to define motive finally 
as die idea of the object which, through congruky with Hie 
character of the e4f, moves Hie wiU.” {BUments of BHaeSf 
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ffff. 57*58) Wc tee, thcp, that Pirof. llauheMl tdbes iranl 
tMOtkfe in the MOte of s selected or tkosen end or objea of 
desire represented in idea. Prof. Dewey means the 
tidng when he writes: “a desire when chosen becomes a motive.** 
{Psychology, p. 366). 

What, then, is the correct sense is whidi the term motive 
should be used ? It may be said that the feding of want, 
the idea of what will satisfy the want, and the desire or yeatn* 
ibg for the realisation of the idea are so closely dependent on 
one another that they may be regarded as forming one 
complex mental state and described as the motive or that whidi 
moves and impds one to act. In this sense Prof. Stephen's 
dew given above (that mtMive= feeling of want+the idea of 
the object -f the joaming fur its attainment) is psychologically 
the correct onc.f^ But since the idea or thought of the 
object or end is the most important or essential dement, w? may 
roughly describe the motive as ‘the idea of a particular 
end or object of desire’ or ‘the thought of a desirdile end* 
or 'the object of desire represented in idea’. If, again, the 
question arises : Should wc use the word ‘motive’ in the sense 
of *any object presented to the mind as desirable’, or in the 
sense of ‘a chosen object of desire or end with which the sdf’ 
identifies itself, our answer is that it is better to use the word 
in the latter sense {wde the reason given by Muirhead). A 
motive, therefor^ means a chosen end— a selected object of 
desire which ntoves, impels or induces the agent to act. (See 
Intention' and 'motive', pp. 53-55).* 

*U we tabs the tenn tethe' in this imse; die apnsrion 
of motives' beoames inapfirofiriate. There may be a ‘oooffict of iedred, 
tan no ’oonffict of otmiooi. Tlwre cm he only one ms/Hot of an acdon, 
and it arhes hi the mind after the oonfict is imolved and dm b 
amde. Thm h my be ndd that dm e^wwim 'wadhet of motheif i nvoims 
a aeif<oaMnMHctloQ. We may. h em w nr . faDouing mwm vaak 

of dm dsBulUneampNeeiice and oooffict of srnialiaodvcs (in dm seam of 
mnwal dmhm or ends rspresested hi idea), as ws hsue done la pi«m 4B 
md ddof ddi book. 
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(ry Jntm^oit: its nMsft to motmts. 

We Jave already given the tense in whidi the wofd 
mtsHtion is used in I^ydiology and Ethics. Intentkm 

cocnpriics*-** 

(i) The main end, 'motive* or chosen object of desire fiw 
the sake of which an act is designed and perfonned. 

(ii) The means which the self thinks to be iudis* 
pensable for the realisation of the main end, anil to whidi, 
therefore, it consctUs (thou^ the means may not be 
desirable in themselves, t. g., enormous exptmse, labour, 
sacrifice &c.). 

(iii) Certain foreseen ulterior consequences which also may 
not be desirable in themselves, but to whidi the self consents 
for the sake of the main end, because they arc inseparable 
from it. 

We see, then, that intention is wider than motive. The motive 
is the seleaed end or object of desire represented in idea. But we 
intend, not only to attain a definite end or object of desire, but 
also to adopt the necessary means and to undergo the foreseen 
consequences of attaining the end, whether the means and conse- 
quences arc desirable in themselves or not. When an 
mtentional act is performed in spite of the undesirable 
means and consequetKes, we must understand that "they 
are not sufficiently repellent to counteract the desirableness of 
the end itself, and hence the end is desired and sought io spite 
of them, and they are deliberatdy intended and encountered for 
the sake of the nuun end**. 

Thus intentioa presupposes conflict of desires as well as 
consent to a'partktdar act, deliberation as wdl as choioe or 
sdf-detemiiaatioa. It is thus indicative of ehnnstef- As 
Janet observes, “To act intentionally, b to have proposed to 
one's sdf the accoi^ilishinent of that very act, to have chosen 
it, to have consented to it, and to have accepted k with aU Hs 
consequences.” (Theory of Morals, p. 276). 



SI ttoKcmMm wmtet. 

The forefoiiig ranaila naloe it deer dat motioe is « put oi 
mifwHon, *Tnleation con^ses the white ol the eMtemiteted 
nsults of an acl-<-tioth that for the sake of wbidi an act is lone 
and those in spite of which the act is done." In other words, it 
ndudes the motive as well as the deterient, the persuasives as well 
as the dissuasivesr—ihose considerations which urge towards an 
action, and those which urge oi»^ from that action. 


The following examine will illustrate the nature of a 
vdunUiy action : — 

Suppose a persrjn returns home, htmgry and fatigued. 
He asks the members of his family to give him something 
to cat, as he is excessively hungry. Here we see that the 
hunger whidi makes itself felt in a feeling of uneasiness or 
pain is the spring of actum which suggests to him the idea of food 
and excites in him a desire to partake of it and thereby satisfy 
his hunger (the end oi the action). Just when he is 
about to partake of the ford that has been placed befbre him, 
a beggar appears at his door and assures him, with tears in his 
eyes, that for a few days he touched no food at all. The 
sight of the l>eggar excites in him a feeHng of compassidn antf 
• desire to relicxx his distress. But other members of his 
family have already taken their meals, and there is it) the 
house a quantity of food just sufficient to satisfy his own 
hunger. Ilius there arises a eonftkt of desires in his nund. 
After dtlibefotion he decides or intends to give away h» own 
food to the beggar and thereby relieve his distress, and to 
undergo himself the painftd fecitng of privation whidi is an 
insepanMc concomitant of realising his motive. Here his 
metioe is to relieve the distress of die mui ; hot his nUtnHon 
comprises not only this, but also tiie mfons and comat- 
qamee of realising h, via., giving away his own food 
to the beggar, and imdergoing ffie kehng of privation 
himMlf. 
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Wft nuqr fl h istia t e the diMinetMB between motiof and 
inaentkm by two other exan^iles. **The fadier who pcraiihee 
his dald is s»id to intend the diild's good. The good of the 
duld is die motive. But be slso intends to cause the child pun ; 
the pain, however, thooj^ it is a part of the intentioo, 
cannot in any sense be called the motive or reason why he puiushed 
him. Or take the case of the man who sells his coat to buy a 
loaf of bread. His motive is to buy the bread. It is also part of 
his intention to do so. It is part of his intention also to part 
with his coat, but this cannot in any intelligible sense 
be said to be the motive of his conduct" (Prof. Muirhead. 
Elements of Ethics, pp. S8-59). 

5 S. Moral evil said natnal esriL 

From what has been said above, it is easy to see die 
distinction between moral evil and natural evil. Moral evil 
is dependent upem. human volition. It thus presupposes 
Imowledge and freedom of will. It is a consequence of the 
power of self-determination with which finite minds are endowed. 
(To speak metai^ysically) moral evil results from freedom 
of will mid consists in the self-assertion and self-isolation of the 
individual from the universal — in the assertion by the individual 
of his own apparent interests in opposition to those of 
other individuals and to the plan and purpose of die 

world-system as a whole (Divine purpose). Thus the 
Biblical story that man 'lost paradise', because he 'ate 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge’, involves an important dement 
of truth. It implies thid. moral evil arose from man’s discovery 
of his own ‘power of self-control and self-assertion in opposition 
to the universal.’ 

But there is such a thing as natural evil, evil 

dat is independent of human volition and results from die 

tnifoem opention of natural laws. We find in Natute 

sndb p he nom e n a as mceessive beat and cold, fandne, 
&eaae. sudden catastrophes &c. wludi bring misery to 
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Nowv Aouglh wt ctmdtam non] widcednew or ««0, wt 
atfcr fHtt monl judgment iqwn pliy»akl {dtenomcM fihe 
CMthqnaket, vokanic eruptions, hurriones, exceitfwe nUn, 
drtught Ac. whidi cause so much suffering to man. "Such 
flienoineiui have no doubt often been regarded as visitations 
CM men for thrir moral experiences; but by themsdlves they are 
OfhoMy characterless.'* The evil or injurious effects pro* 
duced by natumi agencies as well as those produced by the 
invQluntary movements of men are alike excluded from 
the scope of moral judgment. Natural evil, therefore, is 
MOw-moraf.* 

I 4. Sin and orror.t 

Sin means wilful neglect of duty—wilful violation of tike 
laws of moralit}' and religion. It consists in knowing per- 
forming what is wrong or improper and omitting what is 
ri^t or proper. In other words, a sin is a moraBy evil act. 
It is. therefore, an object of condemnation. An error may lie in 
one's judgment or deliberation and decision. Thus, our judgments 
of right and wrong may be erroneous. There may be incorrect 
moral judgments resulting from tncorrect applications of 
moral principles to the cases which we are to judge. Now, a 
judgment of this type ‘indicates a blunder or trrof, but not 
0 rin-'Unless we wilfully and dishonestly distort or pervert a 
moral judgment by making a wrong application of a moral 
principle.* A perverse mmal judgment, as distinguished 
from a merely incorrect one, is an object of moral condenmation. 
It must be borne in mind that siiKerity is the 
essence of moral life. If a man forms a wrong moral 
judgment to suit his incliiwtion — if "he is at heart 

* It any be pointed out in tlds oonneetko that moral ev3 is warily 
paMni wlih nsturri evIL Nature ptuMm wrang<dtiiac or tiansinirian 
of nwrri has by ptodnciBg miurious oon w n o e ne rs on the phyticri and 
nsotri oonstitutions of die afwt. aft. riswio. awdnaa dwth. (VUe 
IfathMoh Study •/ JWihfos Voi. II. pp. 

• fSeap. 9A 
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<hyo te d to fiOkm hit indimtioa, hot, to tifdd Uw pongs of Ut 
oMMcknce or to ddiide othm, it retdp to g^ott ow 
the act with specious reasons, he commits the gvossett wrong.*' 
(Piof. A. C. Mitn, BltmetUs of Monb, p. M6). 

It is clear from what has been said above that every nort'nattyo 
constituted person->«ver>' agent capable of reflectioD and tdf- 
determination — is held responsible for his conduct. The term 
'conduct*, as u.sed in Ethics, imfilies the vcduntaiy' and habitual acts 
of human beings. Voluntary and habitual acts are called tnoful 
acts (in the wider sense), as they imply the agents* moral responsi* 
bility. 'Hiey are objects of moral judgment and are characterised 
as morally good or Ind Kpontaneous, reflex, instinctive, i^- 
motor, imitative* and accidental acts, the acts of sinqile children 
aad insane persons are excluded from (he category of moral judg* 
ment and arc called non-moral. A voluntary' action may be briefly 
defined |s an action for the attainment of a foreseen and desired 
end. It is otherwise called a |Hirpf>si\e, rational or intentional act. 
It involves rational fort'sight. deliberation or reflection, and choice, 
jecisiifi, determination or intention. A voluntary act is the 
proper object of moral judgment. A habitual art, though non- 
voluntary and automatic, is stilt morally judged, because a habit 
is acqiured through rqxtition of voluntary activity. Each habit 
is the product of a numln’r of rational selections. 

We should distinguish in this connection between moral evil 
and natural evil and between sin and error. The term 'evil* (used 
as a noun) means 'anything which is bad, injurious, undesiraliite 
or obnoxious*. A moral evil signifies anything wrong or injurious 
which is due to the deh'berate activity of a morally responsible 
agfent—an agent endowed with the powers of reflection and free 

* It should be bm in aioi Oat fesititim aajr dtfaer roloo ta ry 
or non-spchutary. Nan-sohanary or automatic i m it ations are mnmr tL 
VfliBBianr aw awiaf, 

e 




dioicci. Natary or figniest evils ai» The evOs wfeidi 

wn dot to the Mind ofwrsdoas of natiini phcoocB en e (r> g., 
CMtliqtiskes. floods, epidemics) are neym* refsrded as objeds oi 
moral condemnatioa. 

A m io^Ues ddibeiate vielatioo of a moral law— witfid 
Mii^ect of duty— an mtentional deviation from the path of recti- 
tude. It thus signifies the ddibeiate choke of what is wrong 
and rejection of what is right. There are mu of 'omisnon’ 
and *oommis«on’. The agent may omit what is ri|^ or (ommit 
what is wrong. An error implies an erroneous or incorrect moral 
judgment and the ad based thereupon. Moral errors arise cither 
(i) from incorred apfdications of general princiides to concrete 
ctrses or (ii) from incorred estimation of the conditions or dr* 
cumstances under which the ads are done. Now, a sin is 
ethically condemned, but not a real error, for, in the latter, there 
is no ddiherutr choice of what is wrong. An agent may commit 
an error, blunder or mistake in his moral judgment, and ancon- 
sdoualy deviate from the path of virtue. An error, therefore, is 
a matter of regret, and not an object of condemnathm. But 
perverse or perverted moral judgments (as distinguished from 
nerd^ incorred ones) are regarded as sinful and Uamewortlgr. 
Btiucs strongly condemns the person who wilfully forms a,i 
erroneous moral judgment to suit his tnclinadon — who deliber- 
al^ and dishonestly distorts or perverts Ms judgment to white- 
wash Ms sinister motive. 



CHAPTER V. 

Mcoua. CoNSCiousN«ss> 

S 1. IfMakif oMral eoMdovMMM. 

By the caq^ression ‘moial consciousness* we nMsan *tlie 
conscknisness of right and wrong* or ‘the awareness of moral 
distinctions’. In other words, “moral consciousness is that 
special form of awareness which reveals die moral worth of 
acts and agents.’* As rational and moral beinp, we pass judg- 
ments both upon our own acts and those of our fellow-beings 
and think of them as being either right or wrong-^as either 
coming up to, or falling short of, the standard of moral 
excellence or goodness. This thought or consciousness of 
moral quality with the concomitants essential to it is what we 
call mogal consciousness. 

It is easy to sec that moral consciousness is by no means 
simple. It is a “complete psychosis”, and, as such, it involves 
enielkctual or cognitive, emotional or affective, and volitional 
or active factors, it is really a group of connected maital 
states and processes — inteUectual, emotional and volitkaiaL 
In the words of an acute writer, “moral consciousness is a 
coUertive term for the conscious states and processes, simul- 
taneous and successive, which pass through the mind when we 
think of a particular line of action as being either rigfu or 
wrong, r.g., when we say that it is right for os to keep our word 
arid wrong «> break H— that it is right to avdd inflictiiv 
usdeas pain on a fellow-bdng— that it is wrong to appropriate 
our enfiloyer’s money, but right to use the proceeds of our own 
labaur.'* 

4 

Now, in Etiucs, tins complex tissue of moral cemidoasaeas 
vtquUci easeful ana^rtis, inssmuch as sudi an anal^ fcveali 
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the facts of moral life which Ethics seda to doddate. In 
fact, it is in the process of analysing and explaining moral 
consciousness that Ethics has to oonfrant several probkins 
which it undertakes to M>tve. We have already seen in 
Chapter 1, Sec. 3, what these problems are and how they 
naturally arise. 

We proceed now to analyse niinal con.<iciou.sness with a 
view to exhibit its elements. As we have said above, moral 
consciousness is complex, involving intellectual or cognitive, 
emotional or affective, and v'uliuonal or active factors. Let 
os consider them separately. 

1. CostuHvt or mtcttectuol factor which iiKludes 'know’ledge 
of moral distinctions and all that is implieil in this.’ In other 
words, it inwdves 

(i) The fundamental mi»ral judgment of right and wrong. 
Moral judgment is discriminative, 1'hc ‘right’ Ctinnot be known 
apart from the 'wrong', or. to U‘ more precise, “the ‘right* and 
the ‘wrung’, as ap}>licvl to opjjosed alternatives of conduct, are 
known together.” 

(ii) An idea or conscamsness that the obfeet of the moral 
judgment is a tirltmlary or inloniional act (involving reflection 
and chcnce, inward decision or resolution) or a habitmU act 
performed by a teif -const ions and self -determining prftson. 
Moral judgment, like ev’try other judgment, presupposes an 
object 

(lit) Consciousness of Low as standard. Moral judgment 
involves reference to a Law or Principle which is conceivad as 
the standard of right and W'rong. The notion of right involves 
in every ease the notion of law. 

(iv) A consciousness or theory of the Moral Ideal or the 
lAdmate good. The consdoosaess of the Law involvea a 
eonsehMiancss or theory* of the Idead or the ultimate end of 
our being. The Law itself may be looked upon as the idoL 
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or it may be looked opon as the means for the attamment of 
pitottm or perfteHon conceived as the hig^wst human food 
or the supreme end of hf« — the ultimate stMidaid of moral 
juil^pnent. 

(v) A reference to a faculty or power of judging ri(^ 
and wrong. Moral judgment presupposes a moral faculty or 
’conscience’, 

(vi) The judgment of ‘oughtncs^, obUiftttim or duty. The 

judgment of and wrong is accompanied by that of 

’oughtness', obligation or duty. When we judge an act to be 
right, we judge at the same time that w*c ouffJit to do it or that 
it is our duty to do it and avoid the opposite. 

(vii) The reo^ition of moral rights. *11)0 idea of duties 
is accompanied by the correlative idea of moral rights (r.p., 
duties of children imtdy rights of parents). The conviction 
that it is our duty to act so and so in relation to another is 
accompanied by a correlative conviction that that other fierson 
has a fight to be so treated by us. 

(viii) Consciousness or recognition of merit or demerit in 
jthe agent. W'hen an agent has done w’hat wc judge to be right 
* or wrong, we approve or di.sapp»ovc of his conduct and say that 
Lft possesses merit or demerit. 

(ix) Consciousness of responsibUity. We say that a 
rational agent is responsible or accountable lor his intentional and 
habitual acts. 

(x) Consciousness, of virtue and vice. We judge or 

characterise a man as virtuous or vicious according as he has 
s permanent tendency, dis^XMition or inclination to do the right 
or the wrnig. * 

U. SmoHonal or (^ectwe fa^or. 

As we have said above, moral consciousness is not purely 
mtcfiectuat; K also involves a group of fedings. Whoievm’ 
we pass moral judgments upon voluntary actions done by 
onrsclvei or odters, we have the feelinp of approb ati on and 
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4bippn>lMtkMi Igc. Tlieae moial fedtog* attnjni •ccom piiy 
nonl ao tint tlidr presence in the mind imfieates 

tint a inoni judgment has been passed It must be borne 
in mind however, that the existence of these fedings is no 
test or criterion of the wdidity of the monl judgment. Moral 
judgments, whether correct or incorrect, are followed by 
moral sentiments or feelings, so that these fedings are of no 
value as the standard for deciding the moral character of 
actions. 

III. Acik/e or cotiat^e factor. 

We next come to the vditional or active factor of nxMul 
consciousness. This indudes (a) the impulses and (b) an act 
of choice from among them. It should be noticed in this 

connectiun that the judgment of duly or obligation pves 

rise to what may be called a 'moral impulse*, t. e-, to an 
ardur tnqiulse or desire (more or less strong) to do what is 
right and avoid what is wrong. As we have already found, 
when we judge that a certain course of action is right, we 

judge at the same time that we are under an obligation to do 

it or that it is our duty to do it; and this judgment or con* 
vktioa surrounds itself with an emotion, tending to rise into' 
an inqtulse or desire to choose that course of action and identify 
mirseives with it 

f S. Pueoliur dbmnuctarislics of aaonl consd m i sw ss. 

We are now in a position to understand precis^ the 
peculiar characteristics of moral consciousness, (i) It is 
rfjkctim. We have seen diat moral comciouaness involves 
moral judgment. Now, we cannot judge dw monl quality of 
an act without considering the motive and intentran of die 
•gem and comparing Ins act vrith a standard, (it) It b 
Sfnri m suWl . Moral consciotttness involves a feding of . 
Kverence for die moral ideal and the feelmg of approbatioo 
«* Asapprabadoo towards die act. aooorfing as it is 
or wrong, (tii) It is a itwlUBy aedur. We 
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Icasir tiitt nonU ootudoutness imolm active prc* 
fermce of one conne of actkn to anodier. (iv) It it 
mikontalkfe, A» we have seen above, we catmot judge an 
act aa right without judging at the aame time tiiat we 
are bom m d to do it or that we tmffia to do it. (v) It ia 
for our actiona, whether right or wrong, a0ect 

aocieQr. 

§4 Meral aaoHmaot 

We have seen before that moral cooaciousneaa kivolvea 
intdlectual or cognitive, emotional or affective, and vditional 
or active factors. In the present section, we proceed to conrider 
folly the emotional or affective side of moral consciousness under 
the name of moral senimuHt, 

A, MeoaiHg of the expression. By the expression ‘moral 
sentiment' we mean the group of feelings that arise in our 
minds in connection with our judgment of what is morally 
good or bad in our conduct and character. It may be stated 
here lhat the word 'sentiment' has been loosely used for 
(i) emotion in genera! (i.e., feding arising from the operation 
pO{ thou^t), especially for compassion, and (ii) for emotions 
t-rising in the mind from the contemplation of the three ideals 
of excdlence, via., the ideal of knowledge, the ideal of 
beauty and the ideal of moral perfection or excellenoe. 
Hence, corre sp onding to the three ideals, there are 

tiuee groups of sentiments— intellectual, wsthetic and 

moral. We are concerned here with moral sentiments or 
feetings for the ideally perfect—the feelings rising out 
of tiK judgment and contemplation of what is good aa 
distmgmshed from what is bad; and, these are (i) reverence 
for the ideal of moral cxcdlence, and therefore for God 
whom we regard aa tiie concrete penonaHiy in whom fhe 
ideal has been cteinally realised, and for human beings 
in whom it has beai approatimateiy ^ leafised, tofetber 
Wi^ aa ftanSn^ for Hs gradual icalifiitioa in ogr qmn 
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durKter and fife; and (ti) die leding of satisfacdon, appni* 
totioD, approval whicb arisea in oar minds, when we judge an 
artion to he right, and disaadsfactioa, disapprobation or disgust 
when we judge an act to be wrong. 

The feriing of ^sapptobation Udces the form of the feeling 
of shame, guilt, remorse, repentance in the mind of die wrong* 
doer himself after the performance of the wrong action. 

B. ClosHficalum of Ihe moral sentimttas. 

An attempt has been made by some writers, f.ff., I>r. Calder- 
wood, to classify the moral sentiments. In classifying the moral 
sentiments, Caiderwood remark.*, "The moral sentiments differ 
in thdr psydiotogical character, according as the judgment on 
which they attend, applies merely to an action in itself considered, 
or to the agent whose action is observed, or to self as the 
agent. • * • The natural ground of classification is obtained by 
reference to die distinct moral judgments which they accompany, 
as these judgments refer to the actions or to the agent , — and in 
the latter case, to another person or to self." {Hond-bork of 
Moral Philosophy, pp. 203, 204). 

Thus Caiderwood broadly classifies the moral sentiments 
into (1) those towards acts and (2) those towards agents. 
The latter, again, have been subdivided into those towards 
(o) Others, and those towards (fr) self. His classification is a 
very good one, its only defect iieing that in it there is no explicit 
mention of the fundamental moral sentiment of reifenence for the 
Moral Law and Ideal. Hence, by slightly modifying his 
dassification, we get the one indicated in the tabular form given 
below: 
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nsHawn or txntat. 


The above is a aanplete dasstfication of the moral sentt' 
fsents; and this is based on that of Calderwood, as said 
above. We first take into our considention the fundamental 
moral sentiment of Reverence. We then come to the moral 
seniintents rising in ctxtnection with our moral judgments. 
As we pass judgments upon acts as welt as agents, 

we have to enumerate separately feelings directed to acts 
and those to agents. Now, a right action, like a beautiful 
object, insi^res in us an agreeable feeling, while a wrong 
action, like an ugly or defemned one, giws rise to a disagree- 
able feeling. The moral sentiments towards agents are, 
again, subdivided into (11 those towards self and (2) those 
towards others. When a person makes his own voluntary 
acts the rejects of moral judgment, he feels certain moral 
sentiments toward.s himself. He experiences the feeling of 

self-approl)ation or sclf-appro%'aI, if he judges the act per- 
formed by him as right, and self-reproach or self-condemna- 
tion when he Ijclieves his act to !« wrong. In its intenser 

form the latter is designated shame and remorse. When the 
moral sentiments are directed towards others, we find that 
the sentiments assume the forms of admiration and dis- 
respect, love and hate. If a person has done what is rif^t. 
wr admire and esteem him, and if he lias done whit we 
judge to be wrong, we regard him as an object of disrespect 
and aversion or hatred. 

C. ChanacterisHcs of moral sentimmts. When we examine 
carefully the nature of moral sentiments, we find that 

(1) they are essentially tiisintcrcstcd, in the sense that they do 
not involve refermce to self-interest: (2) the)* are practical, 
because thej* arc action-contrfdling feelings and are ahvays 
Erected to voluntary acts of rational agents and never to 
pasrive experiences or irrational things; (3) they are regulative 
or impemHiie, accompanied as they are by the seme of 
obligation or doty. They impd us more or less strongly to 
dtooee and adopt a course of action wfuch is djscensed gs 
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n|[bt and obligau»y. (4) They are aoeiat^ inaaimch as ffimal 
goodness and badness manifest themseives in the reciprocal 
actions of the members of human society. Moral sentiments 
thus involve a social consciousness, a consciousness of the 
Sididarity of the self and the community, and tend to impel 
one who feels the sentiments to a life of active goodness 
towards others. 

D. Comfaratwe imfortance of intfUcct and sentiment in 
moral judgment {Relation of moral sentiments to numtl 

judgments). 

We know that moral conscioasness involves intellectual 

as well as affective elements — moral judgment as well as 
moral sentiment. A question arises in this connection : 

WTsat is the precise rcl.'uion between moral sentiment and 
moral judgment? Which of them is more ftmdantental? 

Two views are iiussible: — 

(a) The advocates of the ‘Moral Sense 'njeory* hold that 
nsoral sentiment is the ground of mural judgment. In other 
words, they maintain that moral sentiment precedes and 
determines moral judgment. We are so constituted that we 
•are spontaneously pleased or displeased with an action, and 
our mural judgment is based on this affective experience or 
leeling. The contemplation of an action occasions in us an 
agreeable or disagreeable feeling, a feeling of approbation 
or liking or a feeling of disapprobation or disgust, and this 
feeling is the ground of subsequent moral judgment or esti* 
mate that the action is right or wrong. If an action excites 
in os a disagreeaMe feeling of dislike, disapprobation or 
disgust, the action is wrong; if it excites in us an agreeable 
fwlii^r of liking, approbation, admiration, then it is rig^L 
Conristoitly with this theory, a right action is to be defined 
as one which excites in os an agreeable feeling 

of approbation, and a wrong action as one which 

<9Britie» in ns a disagreeaUe feding of dislike or 
fisappiObation. 
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We tiMBy tktt, eccordiiig to Hue tiwoiy, anni 
JwtgBNBt rests* not on resson, but on sentime^ 

(b) The advocates of the ’Rational Theoiy' go to the 
other extreme and bold that motal judgment or judgmoU 
of tiffin and wrong oooica fiist and the moral sentiments 
are based on such judgment. Thus the intellectaal element 
of moral consciousness precedes and detenmnes the affective 
dement 

Thus, according to the former view, moral judgment rests 
on, and is the consequence of, moral sentiment; acoording to 
the latter, moral sentiment rests on, and is the consequence 
of, moral judgment In other words, according to the 
former, an action is right or wrong, because it produces 
in the mind a feeling of satisfaction or dissatisfaction ; according 
to the latter, an action produces in us the feeling of satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction, because it is imellectually apprehended or 
judged as right or wrong. 

Cfneral cbjecHotu to the Morai Sense theory: 

(i) The most obvious objection to which tfiis theory is 
open is that it makes moral judgment depend on fceUng-~ 
which is the most variable and untrustworthy of all roentai 
functions. We know that sensations and fedings are variable 
—they may be different in different persons (even in the same 
stage of mtelkctual progress), and consequently they cannot 
be made the objective standard of right and wrong. In fact, 
the dieory "makes moral conduct to be too much a matter of 
btind impulse and instinct, dqKnding on a feding sprii^ng up 
in our minds, we do not know how or why.” 

(ii) The thcor}’ fails to give an adequate ex pl a n a tion of 
otdigation, duty or moral law. As Prod. H. Stqdien says, 
"The mere fact that an action gives us sudi and sudh a feding 
does not oqilun why we should be bound to do die aetkm; nor 
fthj there should be a universd law thatt men should do such 
and such sedans. Feding by itsdf is Mind, so to speak, and 
does not bind one to anything.” 
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(tif) Afun, introspection rcvesls to ns that we form a 
monl jodgoaent by considering the intention of the agettt and 
comparing his act with a standard, and then experience a icclitm 
that is in harmony with the judgment. Thus personal conactoiu* 
ness corroborates the rational view. 

(iv) A true system of Psycholog)* tells us that reason has 
the supreme place in human constitutiun and that human life is 
normally guided by it. Consistently with this psychological view, 
the ‘Rational theory* seems to be the true une. 

£. Function of moral sentiments. 

It has already been pointed out that moral sentiments do 
i.ot constitute a sure criterion or standard of the accuracy of 
the moml judgments { Vide p. 62). As Dr. Calderwood remarks, 
"The law of the rise of moral sentiments, by which they depend 
upon preceding judgments, makes the moral sentiment of no 
\alue as a standard for deciding the moral character of actions. 
Everyilling here depends up^m the validity of the moral judgment 
with which they have taken their rise. A sentiment of self* 
$^tisfacti(Ai will attoid a judgment of self-apprc4)at>on, whether 
lhat jbdgnu*nt be correct or not.” {Hand-book of Moral Philo- 
sophy, pp. 206, 207). 

VVe see, then, that from these moral feelings we cannot infer 
that the connected moral judgments are correct, though it may 
be said that in many cases the)' are so. 

It must not be supposed from this that moral sentiments have 
no use at all. They are said to be the very ‘voice of consdence'. 
By cheermg us when we follow' the path of duty and by tormcitf* 
icg us when we go astray, they lend a decided support to morality. 
The)' are tlw ‘sanctions of morality* and act as stimulating as 
wdl as restraining forces. The agreeable moral sentiments 
impel us to do what is believed to be right, while die disagreeable 
feelmgs are deteirmts, tending to restrain us from doing whet 
is viewed as wroi^. 
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Thus the importance of the moral sentimeata coiuusts in 
the fact that they toul to prevent wrong-doing and conH* 
nuance in inunorality uid thereby to preser\’C the punty of 
cur moral constitution. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that habit modifies the moral sentiments. Continuance in 
imtnoral conduct Mums our moral sentiments and gives rise 
to utter shamelessness. If a man goes against the voice of 
his conscience and continues to perform acts that he knows 
to be wrong, his moral sensibility is gradually weakened, 
and he ultimately comes down to the level of brutes. As 
Dr. Martineau remarks, “Whatever resistance a man may 
tneounter at the outset from his compunctkais will rapidly 
give way ; ca<rh expostuIatkNi will be fainter than its prede- 
cessor, and the tendencies that quench it will establish a 
less disputed sway; till, at last, every murmur of remon- 
strance dies, and the autocracy of inclination is complete. 
What is the effect and amount of this change? Simply 
this: the characteristic human element is gone: the tmn has 
disappeared ; and in hi.s place there stands cither brute or deviV 
(Types of Ethicoi Theory, Vul. II, p. 88.). 

I 8. Nolioiu of good and hmi, right and wrong, ‘moral 
law and Iht Ughaat good. 

In the previous chapters, and also in this chapter, when 
analysing moral consciousness, we had to use the terms 
•good’ and ‘bad’, ‘right’ and ‘wrong’, ‘moral law* and ‘die 
highest good’. In the present section we proceed to exfiam 
the terms in a general way. 

(«) Good and bad {or eiHl). The highest good. 

The terms ‘good’ and ’bad’ (or ‘evil’), are sometimes used 
in Ethics to eiqiress the moral qualities. But as these terms arc 
too wide, rignifying anydiing that is desindile or undesinMe, 
dtgHile or obnoxious, whether moral or non-moral, the 
tenaa ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ are generally preferred. W« may. 
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iMwever, use tbe taq^Um monKy good and montty bad to 
signify moral qualities. 

It should be stated in this connection that the words *good' 
and ‘evil' are used as adjectives and also as nouns. 'Thus, when 
We speak of ‘tnaterial and immaterial goods', 'a rdative good' 
and ‘the absdute or the highest good' &c., we evidently 
use the word ‘good’ as a noun. ‘Good’ used in this way 
implies ‘an object of desire or pursuit’, 'anything that is 
sought’, e.g., wealth, health, courage, &c. ‘Evil’, again, 
(used as a noun), means 'anything undesirable or obnoxious, 
anything which w'e like to shun or avoid’, e.g., poverty, disease, 
cowardice &c. 

A distinction is drawn in Ethics between good as an end and 
good as means- If, for instance, happiness be good, then wealth 
and health as means of attaining happiness arc also good; again, 
if health be a good, then regular physical exercise, regulation of 
diet, taking of good medicine are also good as means of securing 
health, dt will be easy now to understand the distinction between 
0 relative good and the absolute or the highest good of man. A 
‘relative good' is good as a means, i^e., it is an object which is 
dwired, not for itself, but for the s.ike of an ulterior end or good 
which, again, may be relative to a still higher end, and so on. By 
the “^isolute good of man”, again, we mean ‘‘the good which if 
desired for its own sake, and is not subordinate to any ulterior 
good”. In short, it is not good as means to a higher good ; it is 
the highest good — the tdtimate end of human activity. Every 
voluntary action is relative to an end or object of desire; and, 
among ends, there is a gradation, culminating in the supreme end 
or tbe highest good which is the goal of life. ‘''There must be 
a final, absolute or ultimate end to which everything else which 
we desire is relative and subordinate; else we should go on od 
mfinitum and desire would be left void and objectless.” 

We cqiKhide, dieiefore, that the ultimate, absolute or hi|||lieit 
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good of man is mtrimsiceOy good, in the sense that it is desired 
for its own sake, and not for the sake of an)rthtng else. In odier 
words, it is not a means to any higher end or good. “It is the 
idtimate end of human activity: the one end to which all human 
interests and htunan pursuits are subordinate — the perfect con- 
summation of human aims" ; and, as we shall see later on, h is 
at once a personal or private good and an impersonal or common 
good.* 

The various theories of the highest good— Hedonism, 
R^orism and Eudaemonism will be fully discussed later on.f 

(b) NciUms of right and wrong and Moral Ijttv. 

As we have said above, ‘right* and ‘wrong* arc the two tenns 
best fitted to express moral quality. The central proUem of 
Ethics is: ^\^1at is the exact significance of the terms ‘right* 
and 'wrong* as applied to conduct? Or, in what does the rightness 
or vrrongness of an action consist? And the \’arious ethical 
theories arc attempts primarily to .solve this problem. These 
theories arc postponed for subsequimt treatment. We mav here 
simply indicate the meanings of the terms. 

The word ‘right’ is derived from Latin rectns, meaniiig 
^straight* or 'according to rule*. 'The word ‘wrong*, again, is 
connected with the word ‘wring* and means literally ‘twisted*. 
Hence it has come to mean “not according to rule”. 

Hence by ‘right conduct* is meant “conduct or action whidh 
it in accordance with a moral taw or principle**, and tqr ‘wrong 
conduct* is meant “conduct or action that is in violation of a moful 
tew*’. 

* A tbSiiictiim is sMiMmBns drawn between parm/t food or “food dnt 
is dwi r e d by a penon for hinsdf* and imt*nmat good or Igood diW 
is derired by a p er s o n for tee eake of another or tee society or nwwuidiy 
attaria** 

f By Btimdm is meant the teeoiy teat tee h ig b eet good of nan 
egaiiits in phaenre or fratiflatioR of smeMIity. By JH f e riw i| mmh 
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We see, then, that the notions of ri|^ and wrong involve 
the notion of taw. For instance, a particnlar act of kindness 
is right, because, as a general principle, kindness is 
ri^ Hence a moral law may be called “a standard or test 
of right and wrong." It is a general prindple for 
determining the rightness or wrongness of conduct. This notion 
of taw is not ahva>'s explicit. It is often implicit, and particular 
cases of conduct are often judged as right or wrong without 
rny distinct a^nthension of the general principles involvrd in 
the judgments. 

It has been said above that ‘right’ means "according to rule 
or law". Rules or laws, however, have reference to some result, 
end or good to be achived by them. Hence in; most systems 
of moral philosojdiy moral laws are looked upon as the means 
for attaining the highest good or the supreme end of life; and 
’right conduct’ is ultimately defined as "conduct which leads 
to the aKainmcnt of the highest good" and ’wrong conduct* 
as "coi|duct that leads to the non-attainment of the highest 
good”. In other words, an aaion is right or wrong accr>rdiiig 
as it is conducive to, or sub\'crsive of, the highest good 
j!^lea%ure or perfection) — the ultimate .standard of moral 
judgment This interpretation of the terms *’ri|^ and 
wrong conduct” and "moral law” is consistent with the moral 
thr<nies of Hedonism and Eudaemonism. It is not accepted 
by Rigorism which looks upon ‘right conduct* or ’strict 
obedience to Moral Law for its own sake’ as itself the highest 
good. 

Thus, according to Hedonism and Eudsmonism, a mcual 
law IS "the statement of the value of an action which resides 

the theofy that the Uigheit good oomiats in a purely rational nedvfty 
and in p p rra a iun of aanaibilitj^-in aukt obedieiioe to the Monl tanr out 
flfajpore d i a inte iea t od ngard for it By Eud mmarim ia aaeant the 
theory tknt the tugheat good oonriats in a ayntheaia of ra i i o n a Bt y «d 
•mfaffity, perfBGthn and antiaCaction {Vida Cha. XI, XIV, XV). 

10 
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ill ib or capilMiity to prodtieo the highert good.’* 

In R^CNrism, too, "a moral law is the sutement o{ the vabte of 
m actkm, hot the value is supposed to be inherent in the action 
itsdf apart from any of its consequences.”* 


NOTE. 

Ralaticm of moral sentiment and moral jndpnent 

We have said above in pp. 67-69, when dealing with the 
relation of moral judgment and moral sentiment, that the 
‘Rational theory' is more satisfactory than the ‘Moral Sense or 
Sentimental theor)''. We hold that moral judgment is more 
fundbimental than moral sentiment. In other words, we qiaint^ 
tint moral judgment which is essentially intellectual is the’ origin, 
ground, imsts or foundation of moral sentiment. But we must 
not too sharply divide our moral experience into two appnxiabte 
stages— first, moral judgment, and then, after an ^iprKiable off 
long interval, moral sentiment. As soon as a moral judgment 
is passed, a group of moral sentiments in harmony witi^ the 
judgment arises in the mind of the subject 

* It may be pointed out in this oonnection that moral lavs are fcneral 
refMlNiM principles to which our actioas skauU coabm. As Kfiilative 
peincipim of cmiduot moNl laws differ hem natural lawa A law of ratme 
is tinply a leneral statement about what h. tA, an actual fact. It hnpGea 
tin way in which things of n particular daai muet neotsaarily behave in 
rirtue of something in their own ms Hitiil nature, «.t. the Law of Gravita- 
ti« wUeb sbBply states tlwt bodiea tend to metm in entbn ways rdstivdy 
to one another. A moral law is a law which atates what our c h awet e r and 
eonduot augit ta h$. It nay bso be mated hoe that monrf laws are rither 
id ib wa re <r p$t or s s e s u dto y lam derived from them. At an 

aRuqpte of tiie former, we may take tiie Hegefian awnm “Be a perwo, and 
ragMCt utim as penana” Sre the authorli 'ttotfines of Genend FhBO' 
fOflgr, Ch XVIll. 1 3 and 9 8^ foobaole, 




CHAPTER VI. 

Natuse, Method and Object of Mokai, Judohsnt. 

§ 1. Natar» and m eAod «f nionl Ja d g— w t . 

A oMMal judgment means a judgment regarding the moral 
quality of an action— a judgment which sets forth whether an 
acdon is right or wrong. . In other words, “moral 
judgment is the mental act of discerning and pronouncing a 
particular action to have the quality or predicate of rightness 
and obligatoriness or its opposite, of which a general idea or 
standard is already before the mind,” 

Now, it is evident that a moral judgment, like other 
judgments, presupposes (i)^a subject that judgesj-^r., a rational 
mind capaUe of judging things according to standards, 
(ii) all object that is judgedj (iii) a standard according 
to wMch the object is judged, and (iv) a faculty or power of 
ipdging. It must not be supposed that moral judgment is simply 
*Df the nature of what is called a judgment in Logii^ 
As Prof. Mackenzie observes, P'lt is not merely a judg- 
ment about, but a judgment upon.) It does not merely 
state the nature of some object, but compares it with a 
standard, and by means of die standard pronounces it to be 
good or evil, rig^t or Wrong. This is what is meant by say- 
ing dut the moral point of view is normative.*’ (JfoNtMf of 
Ethics, p. 127.) Similarly, Prof. Muirhead remarics, "There is 
a distinction (to go no deqier) between a judgment of fact and 
E judgment ufou fact, corresponding to the distinction 
between ‘judgment* in its logical sense of 'proposition* and 'judg* 
ment* in its judidd sense of 'sentenro*. It is widi judg* 
owm in the latter sense that Ethics has to da 1 1t ^als witt 
cp wdiict as die subject of jwficiad judgment, not willi 
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mo A ic t merdy m a pbyskal fact”. {ElmfHt* of Sihies^ pi, 17,X 
Tiiitt,' jnofal judgment i» twi a mere statement of fact, but is a 
Judgment of wine or worth. It invdves reference to die ideal 
of goodness. It is critical, normative, regvlatioe and practical; 
il OMiststs in judging what an action should be. It is a judgment 
whidi sets forth whether an act is conducive to the ultimate end 
or good. It further carries with it the conviction of the agent’s 
respon^bdky. ) 

The mond quality of an act, then, is recognised in this 
w^; when we perceive that a vduntary act has been per- 
formed, we compare it with the moral standard that is 
already present in our minds, and thus judge whether 
that act is in conformity or out of conformity with it, i.e., 
whether it is right or wrong. In other words, moral judg- 
ment involves the application of a standard to a particular 
moral act. It should be borne in mind that, in estimating 
the moral character of an action, we must take into account 
the whole intention of the agent, the entire attitude of the 
person at the time of the action. Wc must not judge the 
moral quality of an act, simply by the actual outward con- 
sequences or by the principal end or motive for the sake of 
which the act has been performed. (Vide 'object of norar 
judgment’ bdow.) 

From the foregoing remarks it is dear that moral judg- 
ment involves intellectual exercise, and not sensibility. 
In fact, moral judgment is inferential, involving the apf^- 
catkm of a standard to a particular case, thou^ we must not 
sifpose that our ordinaiy moral judgments invdve explicit 
reasoning or inference. The dement of inference in such 
cases is implicit. > It is only in complex cases or in 
nfiective examination that the whole jmKess becomes 
caqplich— the moral principles are ea^citly hdd before the 
nmsd and rdlected tqmn and applied to the cases under 
cowideratioii. (K«de a. V, p. 71). 
i jU is also dear from the above that moral judgment, like 
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every other jodgment, is purely mtdketual and is devoM of 
ffloral quality. It is, of course, logically oonrect or inoufiectr 
but it is not characterised as nx>rally right or wrong, good 
or bad. In other words, a moral judgment, as such, is not 
an object of moral judgment. It is not itsrif a mcwal art, or 
an act having moral quality. But perverse moral judgments,, 
as distinguished from merely incorrect ones, are mmal 
acts having the moral quality of wrongness ; and they 
are accordingly objects of moral condemnation f Vidt 
Chapter IV, § 4). 

§ 2. Object of morel jadgmaaL 

VVe have seen before that the object of moral judgment 
is voluntary action or action for the realisation of a foreseen 
and desired end, and that, accordingly, non*voluntaiy actions 
are excltidcd from the scope of moral judgment. We have 
r.lsn seen that habitual actions, though non^veduntary, are 
still regarded as objects of moral judgment, just because they 
are the*rcsults of repeated voluntary actions, and because the 
initiative is always taken by a \x4itional impulse.* 

B^ut the above statement that the object of moral judgment 
is voluHtary action raises an important question. We 
know that every complete voluntary action involves internal 
and external factors. It with or springs out of certain 

*The foUowinK raoailt-fflsde by Prof. Muitfa^ on the udiject of 
habitual action deserves nodee : “Though the habit may have fecoone 
•» strong as to have completely mattered the will and we am no kngtr 
be Mid to be letpondUe idr its comeque n cei, yet there ww a ttaae wbea 
ce^ repetition of the action was voiuntaiyi so that, wl^ we ca nn ot 
ttictly be Slid to be reqioniUe for the Inbitual act as an iaoiated event, 
eeeinc tfant it is not a v oh m tie y one, we ate re sp ons ib le for it at an intaBoa 
of a habit widdh has been vahmtarily acquired, and whkii we ought to 
have dweked before it became inveterate. In other words, what we 
>ndly judge in auch a case is the series of voluntary acts wherdby the 
labh has h wmne inerislible.’* (Sfomorts of Bthia, p. 44). See dho 
MlmOd* Stkki, Booh lU, Ch. VU. 
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tbha aad procesMS vHtiiia the oiiiid and oon^letcs bgr 
ptnduciaip certain actemal contequences or lendts.* Hence 
the qoartion arisea: *'On which of the factora of an actioa 
doca ita moral quality^ depend? On its mental antecedents 
or its external results? Is it according to the former or Ae 
latter that we must judge the moral character of an action?”^ 

(o) In the fiiat place, a little reflection will convince us 
that we cannot judge the moral quality of an acticm by its 
actual outward results or consequences. It would be quite 
reasonable for us to do so, if we were sure that the actual 
results must exactly agree with and express the agent's 
desire and intention. But it is a matter of common observa* 
tkm that 'the actual results are often different from, and 
sometimes entirely contrary to, what was intended.’ Thus 
h is sometimes found that the agent intends to produce a 
good result, but, through the interference of circumstances, 
a bad result is produced^ If a skilful surgeon, to the best of 
his belief and judgment, performs an operation to jcure a 
patient, and the patient dies from it, the actual result is 
had; but still the action of the surgeon cannot be judged as 
wrong. Again, it is sometimes found that a person intends 
to produce a bad result, but a good result is produced by 
chance. "If I", said Dr. Johnson, “fling half-a-crown to a 
beggar with intention to break his head and be pidcs it up 
and buys victuals with it, the i^3rsical effect is good, but, 
with respect to me, the action is very wnmg." In fact, if we 
kxdc at actions stfldy from an external point of view, the 
dkffnction between moral and non-moral acts will be obliterated; 
and in manv cases wrong acts will be justified and ri|^ acts 
condemned.) 

(b) We conclude, therefore, that the moral value of an 


^Piw a analyiis el vetantwy aodon, aee Oupter IV, f 

pp. 4441 An adkB iadudes ^’the ubole pnem ftom tibe fint nh el 
hi the adud to the hat p nh e rinn of vidble «bet la te woridT 
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action does not defiend on the external conaeqotaces. To 
judge aright the moral worth of an action, we mutt tahe 
into our consideration its mental anteeedents>~the mental 
states and processes out of which it ^nrings. We must not 
forget that it is the purity of the source that detenmnes the 
moral goodness of an act, etre “the charity of one whose heart 
bverdows witfi the milk of human kindness and the chari^ of 
an amtntious schemer will stand on the same footing/-' As 
Prof. Green insists, “It is not by the outward form that we know 
what moral action is. We know it, so to speak, on the inner 
side." If the inner side be cut off, the outer side loses all its 
moral significance. 

But here a new ^fiSculty presents itsdf to us: Are we 
to judge the moral quality of an act by its motive okwe-<-i.e.. 
the desired end for the sake of which the act was performed 
(as some have supposed)? Now, though the motive whence 
the act springs must be taken into account in passing a 
moral judgment, we cannot judge according to tlus alone; 
for the end or motive may in itself be innocent and even 
positively good, and yet the means may be qitite wrong. In 
odier words, a man may act out of a good motive, and yet 
\he means adc^ed by him for realising the motive may be 
morally wicked. The motive of a thief and that of an honest 
trader are the same, vis., the idea of pecuniary gain; and 
this in itself is no doubt quite innocent. But . to realise his 
motive, die thief adopts unfair means, vis., stealing; and henee 
his act is wrong. 

It follows from this that, in judging the moral character 
of an action, we must take into account, not only the motive 
or die end ahned at (that which nujnced the agent to act), but 
atsD the means sdected by the agent for realising it; 

In fact, to judge an act ^ply by the nature of the 
m o tiv e or die end aimed at (without odnsidetiiig the nature 
Vi Vm means) is to atoome the dangerous prin^ie that *fhe 
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cod justifie* the tneens"*; and it is obvious that even die. ^ 
most criminal or wicked actions may often be justified 
if this j>rinciide be accepted.- In the case of many wicked ', 
actions it may be shown that they were committed for ^ 
die sake of innocent or even noble motives or ends.J[ 
Suiely such wrong acts cannot be excused, e\'en though 
dieir ends or motives are good. A person may commit fraud 
to farther the prospects of his friend, a robber may commit 
robbery to support his family or to relieve the distress of poor 
persons; but tUilt the act of fraud or robbeiy cannot be jinked. 
*^e cannot (justifring the means by the end) defet^ the 
persecutor of heresy whose instruments were ‘the thumb4i|rtsr 
and the stake’ and whose moUt'e ‘the advancement of the gldr>' 
of the Lord*.” 

The truth is that, when two acts are connected as means 
and end and form one complex act, ‘‘the inferior moral 
t^uality of the one spoils the superior moral quality of the 
other, much as a discordlnt note may mar the excellence tf its 
companion.” 

(c) From w’hat has been said above it is clear that, to 
judge rightly the moral quality of an act. we must take into 
account the whole intention of the agent; for intention com- 
prises, as we have seen before,! the motive or the end for the 
sake of which the act is designed and performed, as w'ell as 
the means and foreseen consequences of realising it. How, 
dien, do we know the intention of the iqpent? Now, in the 
of our own acts, there is no difficulty; we oursdves 
know in every case what our intention is, or has been; and 
we judge our own acts in every case by what we know to be 
or to have been our intention. But when we judge an act 
perfonmed by another, we first t*»/cr from the facts and 

_ t 

IMW ^ a food katlffies enl means. (VWt Macdda-j 
vdiPs view. Chapter 11, Note 3. See aho Note 2, p|k 86-87). 1 

f rile Chapter IV. { t 
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oftumstaoces of the case wbat his iittentioni and then 
we judge the act by what is known in this way about his 
intention. Thus the real seat of the moral quality is the 
whtde complex intention or voUtion. In other wordSi the 
real object of moral judgment is the whole intention of the 
agent '* 

Bat we may go further. We have seen before that inten- 
tion presupposes deliberation and choice or self-determina- 
tion on the part of the agent and is thus indicative of his 
character. Hence we may also say that it is the eharaekr of 
the agent as expressed in the intention, or the agent himself that 
is tha^object of moral judgment. As Frof. Mackenzie says, 
"The tooral judgment is not properly passed upon a thing done, 
but upon a person doing’' 

It may be pointed out in this connection that the con- 
troversy as to whether the moral quality of an action depends 
upon the motive or the consequences has become historic, the' 
Utilitarians maintaining that a judgment is passed upon an act 
for itj consequences,* and the Intuitionists insisting that a 
judgment is passed upon an act for its inner spring or 
motive. It has already been shown that the moral value of 
^*an action depends upon the intention (which includes the motive). 
In other words, it depends, not upon all the consequences of the 
act, but on/y upon those consequences that were anticipated and 
intended. /A man cannot be held responsible for the consequences 
which h^ did not foresee (except in so far as he is responsible 
for not foreseeing them). 

Sumtnary. From the foregoing remarks it is evident that — 

(1) The object of moral judgment is voluntary action or 
action for the realisation of a foreseen and desired end ; non- 
voluntaiy actions (excepting hatNtual acts) are non-moral, ie., 
excluded from the scope of moral judgment. 

(Z) Halxtual acts, though nonwoluntaiy, are objects of moral 

jud^rment. 

(3) The moral quality of a voluntary act depeirfs, not 

^ the papahr BMD(iiB~“Airs g«t mdt weQ” 
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i^oti the aetmi tsiernat consequences or results, but upon the 
wteniion. It is not sufiident that good or bad results are actually 
produced by actions. It is necessary to enquire how far such 
results were auSkifated and intended. 

(4) Since intention indicates the character of the agent, it 
may be said that ultimately it is the character of the agent or the 
ogeni himself that is the object of moral judgment. 

§ 3. feuamrf or diract objects of nonl jadguMOL 

The question of the object of moral judgment involves 
another question: Whom do we judge first? Oursdves or 
others ?* Does moral judgment originate in self-reflection or 
external observation of others ? Do wc judge our own actions 
primarily or the actions of others? Whose actions are the 
direct objects of moral judgment ? Our own or those of 
Others? According to most English moralists, we begin with 
estimating others and then transfer the habit to ourselves. 
Is other words, we primarily and directly judge the actions 
of others and then turn round, so to speak, to judge our own 
actions; and when we judge ourselves, w'e really place our- 
selves in the position of others, and imagine how others would 
judge us. We judge ourselves from the standpoint of an. 
Impartial spectator” (as Adam Smith w'ould put it). The 
theory that our moral judgment begins with the estimation 
of others has been held by philosophers of different schools, 
and their views have been summarised by Dr. Martineau in 
the following words: — ^“When we have seen in a neighbour 
how a certain action sits upon the human character, we dis- 
cover (says Adam Smith) whether it will be becoming in 
ourselves. * * Bentham and Tames Mill rest the same general 
answer on a different ground. We first apply moral terms, 
they tell us, to those acts of others which directly benefit us; 
next, to those which, though benefiting a stranger, we lilw 
to encourage for the chance of their being sometimes repeated 

* This qoistkm has been ftdiy ilisnisMd by Dr. Martimaa in Ids Typm 
el Enht Tkeery, Vel II, yp. S7’<33l 
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upoa us; and, last of all, when these habits have furmshed 
us with general rules of praise and blame, to acts of our own, 

falling under the analogies we have established . 

With Mr. Herbert Spencer, the ‘moral consciousness' is wholly 
a social product, due to the dbserved or experienced consequences 
of executed action ; and pre-eminently, among those consequences, 
to the penalties, of public opinion, and of law. ......The moral 

consciousness is the self-a^qdication of a lesson learned ab extra 
(i.e., from external observation). We also find Mr. Leslie 
Stephen saying, 'Moral sense is a product of social factor. 
Conscience is the utterance of the public spirit of the race, 
ordering us to obey the primary conditions of its welfare'." 
(Types of Ethical Theory, Vol. 11, pp. 27-28). 

Criticism. Itut the above view is open to a grave objection. 
We have seen before that the real seat of moral quality is the 
iKiertial aspect of voluntary action. We have found that, in 
judging a voluntary action, we must take into our consideration 
the desire, motive, intention, whence the action springs; and these 
are subjective facts which can be known, in the first instance, not 
through external observation, but through internal perception, 
•uttrc/spection or self-consciousness. In other words, wc can be 
directly conscious of these facts in the case of our own actions, 
and only indirectly and inferentially in the case of the actions of 
others. Hence our own actions are the primarj' and direct objects 
of moral judgment. As Dr. Martineau observes, ‘‘Of other 
men’s actions the visible' part,* which follows on the mental ante- 
cedents, is the first dement that comes before our triew ; all that 
precedes is be)'ond the reach of eye and ear, and is read off only 
by inference from the external sign. That sign would be unmean- 

u> us, were not the thing signified already familiar to us by 
our own inner ejqwrience.... .Without susceptibility to love, how 
stupidly dtould we stare at the kiss of die mother to die diild! 


« to aw, movcaienta and oaoMqMnaea 
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AVitKottt openneM to sorrow, at the prostrate and sobbing 
inOBmerl Without sense of reUgion, at tibe dasped hands of 

prayer! Criticism then, like diarity, ‘begins at homt^ and 

finds, in our own consciousness, the protot>'pes of all the senti- 
ments and springs of action which it redetects and appreciates 
abroad.*' (/Wrf., pp. 27 -jOj.* 

From the forcing remarks it is clear that moral judgment 
is dv^eetty <md primarily sctf-judgmetU or self-criticism. In other 
words, our moral estimates originate in self-reflection. We pass 
judgments primarily and directly on our own actions and in- 
directly on those of others ; since wc can interpret the actions of 
others what we ha\T experienced in ourselves. As Prof. 
H. Stejdien says, "Direct moral judgment is possible only in the 
case of our own actions — it must i»c an act of our own self- 
consciousness. It follows that, in judging the actions of others, 
we must conceive them as our own and think how we should 
judge ourselves under the same circumstances.’’t 

* Dr. Martinesu cautions us against a possiUe misapprehen^on. He 
Mtyi that we must not too sharply divide our experience into two ^ppreciaUe 
tUtm— ftrat. seM-judgment. and then after an interval, judtmmt on others. 
To quote his own words; ‘in saying that our moral estimates ociionifq 
in idf-reflection, 1 do not mean to maintain that a solitary human being 
could have themt or that there are two appreciable stages in our actual 
cspcricnoe, fitW of adfdudgment, and thea after an interval, of judgmem 
directed upon others. Doubtlesa the presence of others is indimemeMe to 
(he devdopmeat of this part of our nature: not less than external physied 
cbjecia are requisite to the unfolding of our perceptive poeer. But in 
ndther case does thn circumstance entitle the objective htotor to any 
jxiofity, of thne^ or of causality ... This view does not in the Icsat ocntiadkt, 
bat only more aocuratdy and interpret, our main poaitiOB, that the 
moral consrioBniesa is at ka ocigin engaged in setf-esf jssatjnt. and does not 
chcuitoaiiy nadi this end doough a prior critique upon our feOoW'nm 
The sdf^nntriouaneis is elicited by the image we see of ouiselvra on the 
thegtra' of fifet but thus awakened curka h. of its own iabeccnl 
waawi, the adf-Judgment in whkh moral senUment conswta; and 
jndpnem paMtt on to others, skMy m i mp lhat ed in the ane n a tu re wffii 
cuMlm* (Types H Ethkal Theory, VoL II. pp. 3MB). 

tPirit fHodptss ef MoM gd as eg ,* pp Bl, 6. 
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NOTES. 

Note 1> The question may be asked: Is an intentkui 
itself the object of nu>ral judjpucnt, or is it necessary for the 
intention to be embodied in an overt act before moral judg* 
ment can property be passed on it: To this it may be r^ied 
that we ^ pass judgments on intentions and even on desires. 
Such a judgment finds its full expression in the Sermon on 
the Mount who-e “the eye of lust and the heart of hate are 
called to account with the adulterer and the murderer.” 
{yide Matthew’s Gosi>el, V, 21, 22, 27, 28). In fact, regarding 
intention, it may be said that “an intention itself is an action 
M the part of the rational self — it is the result of choice; it 
is a determination; a fully-foimed purpose, a determined efiEbrt 
to produce a result"; and, as such, it has a moral value of its 
own. It must be remembered, however, that a man who 
acts upon a good intention funned by himsdf is better tl^ 
one who simply fonns a good intention or a {nous restdution 
not embodied in an overt act ; for the former, by lus act, brings 
about, or at least tries his best to bring about, some conse* 
quences beneficial to society. 

_N<^ 2. The question may be asked : Does the end ever 
justify the means: W'e have said above that, as a rule, the 
end does not justify the means. In other words, wrong 
actions cannot be excused even if the ends aim^ at are good. 
Thcrq are exceptional cases, however, in which the goodness 
of the end seems to justify the evil means or at kast serves 
as an extenuating circumstance. Are vve not justified, it may 
asked, in infliding bodily injuries on a robber to save the 
|>fc and property of an innocent person? Does not the end 
justify the means here: Take again another case. The 
motive of a guartUan in punishing his ward and curtailing his 
hh*rty is the ward’s im^ovement. Here the motive is good, 
but the means, w., inflictitm of pain, is in itself bad. Does 
die end justify means here? Again, we find in eveiy 
cnliscd state that judges and ma^strates ac representatives 
of the Government are constently imposing punishments on 
gtwty persons fot the prevention of crime. Here also a good 
«nd justifies evil means. 

^ above eases do not warrant us in holding that file 
^ justifies the means, and that, therefore, in ju^iog ^ 
chancter of an action, we may safety ignore means 
ted take into acooimt onty the tnotiwe or fihe end aimed at 
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We nuMt always hold as a nde that the end does not jttsdfy 

thit »Fyyt iffi 

In £sct, it may be diown that such cases are only a^arent. 
\Slam we closely examine the cases in which the ends appt^ 
to jostify the’ means, we find in every such case some special 
reason why the evil character of the means is not looi^d upon 
as imparting a bad character to the whole act. In some cases 
"it esn be treaded cither that the means used, though evil in 
themselves, are fur the greater good of those that suffer by 
them, or that they are submitted to wltmtarily for the good of 
others (as in cases of self-sacrifice).”* Take the case of an 
affectiuiate father who punishes his son in order that the son 
may shake off evil habits. Here the motive of the father, vis., 
the impr^ment of the character of his sfm, is good, and the 
means, tar., infliction of pain connected with Uk punishment, 
is bad: but the act of the father is justified, because the means 
used, though evil, is for the greater good of the son himself 
who suffers by the means, and not for the good of any other 
person. Again, in such a case, it can be shown that the motive 
of the agent is positively good or exceptionally noble, and that 
the means used, though evil in itself, is the best or the most 
appropriate under the circumstances, and that no better means 
can be thought of or are available, and that, therefore, 
the agent uses the evil means, much against his own 
will, ^ for the realisation of the good end. The truth is 
that it is the character of the agent that is ultimately the ^ject 
of moral judgment, and conduct or voluntary action is 
or bad only in relation to character. Hence we cannot estimate 
the moral quality of an action unless we take into account the 
character of the agent as it is manifested in and affected by his 
whole act. But this implies that we must take into account 
tito whtfle mtention of the agent— his ddiberate chmee of 
niioaiis and end. 

The princi(rfe that "the end justifies the means” must be 
regarded as dsmgerous from the ethical point of view, because 
tho acceptance of it may lead to the formation of criminal 
dispositions. V\'e know that, according to the prindple of 
transference of interest, the means gradually become as interesdi^ 
or derindfle as the end itself, and come to be sought for their 
own sake, independently of the original end. Hence, if men be 
allowed to perform wrong actions for the realisatiem of good ends, 
they may i^ually come to perform wrong actions indqiendently 


*Fnf. H. SUtihra. Fmt Pmdfibt «f M«iu< Scimea 
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of the original ends and thus aoqtnre criminal dispositioiis. At 
Burke says, “Cnminal means, once tolerated, are soon preferred, 
as presenting a shorter cut to the object than through tlw highway 
of moral virtues.” 

We conclude, then, that wrong acts carmot be permitted, 
defended or justified even if the ends or <A>jects aimed at are 
good. Ethics as the science of morality condemns the adop- 
t'.on of evil means.* 


* The questian' is aarnttlaimliyi^rWaii St." Crispin VigEtt in stMlrng 
lesthcr to make shoes for the poor? For the story of St. Crispin and the 
ditrn ssio B of tfab qnestksa, aee Appendix A, p. xii. 

It may be pointed out in this oonmetion that the means may toaM> 
ttBO be gni and the end may be bad. eg., a penon any men dm 
bfo of another to uae him as an instrument of baonorafity. It is tmr 
to see tte die conduct of the scat in such a case is dnfbl and Uamevordqr. 

ne act h manSy had if i^har d>e means or the end be bed. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Spuncs op Actiox. 

II. Prittcatf- of tiwir ciMwfictioB. 

We have seen in Chapter IV, Sec. 2, that all psychio^ 
actions have sprigs, causes, origins or sources within the mind ; 
whidi, as we know, are disogreeakle feelings of uvnt rising into 
tmptUses or tendencies to act. In the present chapter we pro- 
ceed to classify the springs of human action. A classification of 
dw springs of action is necessary in an ethical treatise, because it 
leads to a clearer understanding of the \'anous wants and desires 
of human nature. 

How, then, are we to classify the impulses or springs of 
action? A little reflection will convince us that a classification 
of the springs of actions or impulses practically means a classi- 
fication of the wants of human nature, w'hich range, from the 
wants of the organic life expressing themselves in aj^wtites up to 
the more purely mental w'ants expressed in- the intdlectual, esthetic 
and moral sentiments. It is also easy to see that a dassifica(i 9 n 
of wants is substantially a classificatimr of the feelings. For 
every feeling is capable of giving rise to a want and desire in 
acme way or other.* 

It should be stated here that the springs of action have been 
classified psychologically and ethically by Dr. James 
Martineau, one of the most eminent of recent Tntuitionist 

•“An ftdincs an oipdile of beenaiiig iivinct of action, beeane diqr 
an aO capiWe of beeantng p tea a unhie or painfoL and therefoR of gldnc 
rin to wnrta, and to acthns far a wroantm than. Wbm a Mb* is 
fBannsdbk; it a want or defect, and wfa a t e nr win ranoae it is 

fdtaaamilandtfaBnfeybeoaBnnioMaetof daihe When it is atraisUi, 
ft mirianii dn aequidtian of aoan aaod. and dm shmtea of it is fidt aa a « 
mat, ami ot ataw r win i wew if heegaa n an dbjact of dabe aad audn 

i ni jOOi fi. gw tpnw i/^ 
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irriterik He has drawn out an elaborate table of the springs 
and has arranged them in order of merit and has given us in 
this connection his view of the mode of moral judgment. We 
shall examine here the psychological classification and ethical 
gradation of the springs of action as gi\’en by him and also 
his account of moral judgment. The prychological classifica- 
tion of the springs of action is based on their points of simi- 
larity and dissimilarity as mental phenomena. The etiucal 
dassification of them is based on their relative moral values. 

1 1. Psydiologicnl classification of the springs of ac t ion 
or impulses. 

Martineau brings all springs of action or impulses under 
two classes — Primary and Secondary, lly the former he means 
"those impulses which urge a man, in the way of unreflecting 
instinct, to appropriate objects or natural expressions"; by 
the latter he means "those which !^upc^vene upon self- 
knowledfjb and experience, and in which the prcwnccption is 
present of an end gratifying to some recognised feeling.” 
{Types of Ethical Theory, II, p. 135). In other words, the 
primal^ springs of action are the natural impulses or ten- 
dencies of human nature, the sccondarj' springs of action 
.‘!re those inclinations or tendencies which are acquired through 
c.xpcrience and habit. The former arc consciously directed 
towards appropriate objects, the latter towards the pleasures 
experienced by the agent as arising from the gratification of 
the former. Thus the secondary impulses arc transformations 
of the primaiy, each primaiy' impulse being transformed by 
the super.'ening love of pleasure into a corresponding 
secondary impulse. 

Thus, one may be prompted by natural hunger to seek 
food (which is necessa^ for the well-being of the system),' 
ot he may be led to seek a certain variety of food after tasting 
it and deriving an agreeable experience therefrom, 

12 
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I. Tbe prifiiary springs of action. These are classified 
into four groups;— 

1. Proftnsions, making us strive towards those things which 
are necessary for maintaining or continuing physical life. As 
Dr. Maitineau says, "They arc the forces of first necessity for 
dte mere physical life in its individual maintenance or successive 
coadnuanoe, and exiui>it the lowvst terms on which it could hold 
Its footing in the world at all.” (Ihid., Vol, II, p. 140), These 
indtide 

(o) Appetites {Hunger, thirst, sexual appetite) having re- 
ference respectively to food, drink aiud sex; {b) anitruii 
sponiOHeUy or the impulse tozt-ards physical activity, alternating 
with repose 

2. Passions. These arc repulsions, thrustii^ away what is 
hurtful or irtharmonious or else withdrawing us thence, and 
include — 

(a) Antipathy, or dislike for an evil which is present. 

(b) Anger, or aversion towards what has just hurt 'us. 

(c) Fear, or aversion towards a future evil 

Referring to the primary passions. Dr. Martineau remarks, 
‘’They are evidently pro\'i.sitms for entrenching our nature in 
security amid threatening or invading ills, and removing to a 

distance whatever jars with its appointed life 

Towards an object of natural aversion immediately before us, 
we feel Antipathy; towards that which has just hurt us, we 
experience Anger; towards that which menaces us with evil, we 
look with Fearr (Ibid., p. 141). 

3. ifjFecrioiw— attractiems towards other persons or animals 
icnunding us of our kind. Tliese are 

(o) Parental, 'directed towards the child in whom the 
parental being is continued and the parental image renewed’. 

(fi) Social, ‘directed towards our equals who are not, how- 
ever, our ahsolute equals or mere sdf-rq>etitians’. 

(c) Compassionate, ‘directed towards Htose that are m want’. 
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4. 5‘^fifu»wii/^~-directcd towards "ideal relations, objects oi 
apprdicnsion or thought that are abo\‘e us, yet potentially ours." 
Thus they a{q)car as aspirations towards "what is higher than 
uurselves." They include — 

(o) IVondcr or intellectual seiuiment. leading os to inquire 
into the nature and causes of events. 

(b) j-ldmiratUm for beauty. This is the aesthetic sentiment 
which underlies the artistic endeavour to produce beautiful things 
2 nd the natural de.sire to surround one's self with what is 
beautiful in nature and art. 

(c) A'civmicc or the moral sentiment directed towards the 
Moral Ideal and what is good and perfect ire the character of 
rational beings. This underlies our moral endeavour to be what 
we should Ik. 

II. 'I'hc secondary springs of action include — 

1. Sec<mdar)' pro^Kusions, such as 

(aj Gluttony and love of luxurj' (c.jf., rich foods and 
drinks.), 

(A) Love of sensual delights (voluptuousness). 

(f) Love of physical exercise {eg, riding, W'alking &c.). 

,{d) Love of ease. 

(<■') Love of power. 

if) Love of money or gain.* 

2. Secondary passions or acquired repulsions, e.g., 

(o) Malice, cettsoriousness, ill-w'ill or the fondness for 
finding fault with others.* 

(b) Vindictiveness, or the cherishing of anger. 

(c) Susfnciousness or mistrust, suspecting evil from others 
and cherishing of fear. 

3. Secondary aflPections (sentimentality) including — 

(o) love or fondness for sdf-regarding play with children. 

*Mone)r and pomr are at first saaglit as nctns to pkasare and 
Iwny, but afterwards for their own sake, in aandaiHe iridi the priih 
(%ie of Ttandansnoe of Intocst. (See Ch. XL § 3^ foot>aote). 
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(fr) Loife or fotulmess for tlw ddights of social interconrse. 
(c) Tiiste for exciting and indulging pity. 

Referring to the secondary affections, Dr. Martincao writes, 
*‘lf, instead of family affection, freely spent on the members of 
a home, there is a self-regarding fday with them, as instruments 
of sympathetic interest; if, instead of social affection, flowing 
out upon companions and equals, there is the mere love of society 
as a means of lasting the fruits of such affection, if, instead of 
Gxnpassion, there grows up a taste for exciting and indulging 
Pity; this change is accurately described by saying that it is a 
transition from natural health to sentimental disease.” {Ibid; 
p. 177). 

4. Secoitdary sciitinwnls, «*•</., 

(<») Lot<c of sclf cuiiHrc — i.e ., — love or fondness for the 
delights of intellectual exercise. 

{b) JEsih^ticism — 1/jvc of art and devotion to the 
pleasures of taste. 

(r) Inh'rest in Kclgum and MoralUy — Love or fondness 
lor the discussion of moral and religious topics, simply b«*caus< 
they are interesting, i.e., because they bring pleasure. 

Thus, by sccondar)- sentiment, wc mean love or fondness 
for the 'cultivation of intellectual, aesthetic, moral and religious 
sentiments for the sake of the pleasures which they bring.' 

We have given abo\e an account of the eltmientary springs 
or impulses, primary and secondary, as explained by Martioeau. 
He also speaks of compound springs of act ion {e.g., love of praise, 
jealousy, enty &c.) arising from the fusion of elementary springs 
according to the laws of associatitm. 

Hie above classification of the springs of action may be 
indicated in the tabular fonn given below: — 



Springs of action. 
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iOmorks. U cannot be denied that Maitineao's psychological 
c l at sific atioD of the springs of action possesses considerate merit 
It gives us a clear expu.sition of their priiu'ipal fun »5 and varieties. 
It may be said, indeed, that his classilication is incomplete, e.g,, 
in his list of the primary auections, he doc> tiol mention hlial, 
fraternal and amjugul affextiuns. PerhajK it would be better to 
use the single cxprcssiuii ‘du:iit>tic atieciion' which covers all 
family adections — {Kiretital, filial, fraternal and conjugal. It may 
also be said against his classitication tliat in it he has mixed up 
iitpulses which arc active tendencies with emotions and sentiments 
which art pass;vc or adectiw experiences of mitul. But this 
objection has little value, fur, as wc know, impulses have an 
affective basis. An impulse to act is a complex state which always 
originates in, and includes, a feeding, and that feeling is a feeling 
of uneasiness or fiain rising out of .some want or iinperfixtion, 
whether actually present or only anticii>atcd and therefore ideal 
{yide i>p. 44-45). As wc have already said, every feeling is 
capable of becoming a spring of action — i.e., of generating an 
impulse* or desire to act. {Vide foot-note, p. 88). Thus, angg* 
prompts us to act for defence or re'taliatioit : fewr, roused by the’ 
thought of future injury, pnaupts one to act for self-preser\'ation; 
the intellectual sentiment of wonder excites in us a desire to 
enquire into the nature and causes of things, and so on. 

* It may be pointed out in this connection that the term ‘impulse* 
my be used in wider and narrower smses. In the wider sense it em- 
braoes all oonscious tendencies to action, including the Mind mstmetive 
lendMcia as well as desfrm with full eonsdousness of ends and the sdf. 
In the narrower sense, impulses simply mean blind instinctive tendencies. 
In diis book the word has been us^ in the wider sense. Observe alio 
that the tenn ‘spring of action' ia used to mean either the feding of 
uncesioeM rising out of some want, or the impulse to aa arhing out 
of Uk feetmg. The ultimate qpring of every psychical action is a feehng 
of unminwi or pain riaing out of some want or impalectioa, and tins 
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Tfie above classification is sometimes described as the 
classification of natives (lit., moving forces). 

§ 3. Ediieal claasificntion or gnwhitioo of ^ spriai* of 
•etioD (their moral order). 

As we have already said, it is based on the relative moral 
values of the spring's of action. "The following list presents 
the series in the ascending order of w(»rth ; the chief composite 
springs being inserted in their appro-ximate places, subject 
to the variations of which their com[>osit!on renders them 
susceptible. 


LOWEST. 

1. Secondary Pastions: — Cenwriousness, Vindictiveness, Suia>ictouaness. 

2. Secondary Organic Propensions: — ^Love of Ease and Sensual 
Pleasure. 

3. Primary Organic Propensions: — Appetites. 

4. <*riinary Animal Propension: — ^Spontaneous Activity (unaelective). 

5. Love of Gain ^rcficctive. derivative from Appetite). 

6. Secondary Affections (sentimental indulgence of sympathetic 
fadings). 

• 7* Primary Passions: — Antipathy. Fear, Resentment. 

8. Causal Energy:— Low of power, or Ambition; I.«ve of Liberty. 

9. .Secondary Sentiments:— Love of Culture. 

10. Primary Sentiments of Wonder and Admiration. 

11. Primary Affections, Parental and Social;— with (approsifflately) 
Generosity and Gratitude. 

12. f^imary Affection of.Compa£sion. 

13. Primary Sentiment of Reverence. 

HIGHEST." ( Types ef EtUccl Theory). 

feriing impels or prompts the self to ai^ for overcondng it In kmer 
•fiimals the feeling impels to action in an automatic way. But in the 
sulnntary action of man it rises through thougitt to the fonn of detiro 
whkfa is a comfriea mental state invdving the feeling of team, the idoo 
of tite object ne«led to idieve it and a longing or incipient bnpnbe to 
iriteve it by tcalinng the ida IVide Ch. TV, pp. U, 4S| also pi 49). 
Hence deme may be eaid to be the spring of vahmUOy nttien, and tte teia 
h eoactimes need in thn sense 
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The shove table indicates Martineau’s tbeoty of an abso- 
lute scale of worth or hierarchy of the springs of action. 
Be arranges the springs in a graduated series, according to 
the varying degrees of their moral worth or value. According 
to him, “the springs of action have a fixed and unalterable 
order of moral worth, and form a hierarchy of rank, rising 
one above another in a scale of moral worth, from the 
secondary passions nr ac(]uired repulsions (malevolent im- 
pulses) at the bottom to moral sentiment or reverence at the 
tq*.” 

The nuUn>olent impulses or the seemdary passions are the 
lowest in the scale : they have their basis in a love of evil for its 
own sake, and are, therefore, never right under any circumstances. 
“They never quit the category' of the bad.” 

Higher than these .ire the secondary organic propensions or 
acquired appetites, such as love of eating and drinking, love of 
ease dsc., for the sake of the pk-asures they bring. Though these 
may not be altogether wrong, they can ne\'er possess any degree 
of positive moral merit and are often injurious. 

Above these arc the primary organic propensions or na*urat 
appetites. Being necessary to the preservation of the individual 
aa well as the species, they stand higher than the secondary pro- 
pensions ; but as they serve tlircclly only the purposes of organic 
life, they occupy a low position in the moral scale. 

Higher than these arc the natural propensities to physical 
activity or exercise and repose, expressing, as they do, 'the animal 
phase of human nature’, the appetites corresponding to the 
vegetative only. 

Love of gain has a higher rank, because, though self-regaid- 
ii^, it iavdves intellectual exercise, and because wealth consti- 
tutes ‘the motns and material of altruistic bcnehcence’. 

In this way, Martineau proceeds and finally places reverence 

ft dK top of the scale. 
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What, then, is Martineau's account of tnoral judgment? 
We know that moral quality is seated in a voluntary act 
Now, every voluntary action involves a conHict of two rival 
springs, impulses or motives (of which one is higher and the 
other lower in moral worth), and a choice between them. 
In other words, in our voluntary activities we have always 
two rival springs before us, and we have to choose between 
them. When there is a conflict of rival springs or motives, 
our conscience (which means setuilfiiUy to differences of 
higher and lower, better and worse, among the springs of 
action) gives us the immediate feeling that one is superior 
to the other in respect of moral worth. In other words, it 
intuitively recognises that one is higher and the other lower 
in moral worth, and our duty con.sists in choosing the higher 
spring or motive and acting according to it to the rejection 
of the lower. An action, therefore, is right, if we choose 
what conscience intuitively recognises as the higher of the 
two alternative springs; and wrong, if we choose the lower 
altenfotive. It must not be forgotten, however, that, accord- 
ing to him, a spring which is lower in one case — i.e., when 
compared with one alternative, may be higher in another 
case when compared with a different alternative; and the 
corresponding action which was wrong in the former case 
will be right in the latter. To take a symbolical example: 
A and B are two rival springs in a given case of voluntary 
action; and our conscience intuitively declares A to be of 
higher worth; hence *wv act rightly if we choose A, and 
wrongly, if we choose B. But in another case where B and 
C are the rival springs. B may be superior in moral worth 
to C, and we act rightly if we follow B. Take some 
concrete examples: Suppose, in a given instance, ‘love of 
culture’ and ‘love of gain' are the rival springs; here our 
conscience intuitively judges ‘love of culture’ to be of hti^ier 
worth. But in another case where 'love of culture’ and 
^ooo^noa’ come into conflict, our conscience declares 

13 
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'eominMion* * * to be of superior value. Thus, one and the same 
impulse (vur., love of culture) has different moral values in 
different cases. Again, "suppose we ask whether it is right to 
be angr}'; we must first enquire with what impulse has anger, 
in a given instance, come into conflict; suppose that the other 
impulse is a secondary social affection, an inducement to cultivate 
social pleasures with a person whose conduct has been grossly 
scandalousi — then it is right tf* be angr>', it is wrong to suppress 
aniger for the sake of mirth and jollity; but suppose the other 
impulse is rom]>assion, .iwakened by the sight of a repentant 
sinner-*- then still to liarlwur anger against him, or to 
refuse to forgive him. is wrong, is an offence against ‘reasort and 
right'."* 

VVe see, then. that, according to Marlineau, the moral quality 
of ant impulse <tr spring c>f action cannot Ijc cognised unless it is 
contested by a rival iinpttlse. “Their moral valuation intuitively 
results from their .Hmultaneoiis appearmc^." In this way 
Martineau concludes that the springs of action arrange themselves 
upon a scale of worth. e\Trv one of them lying between a lower 
and a higher, is right in oanpelition with the former, wrong when 
resisting the latter, and cannot be judged without reference to itS’ 
altentative. {Vide the table given beforc^. Thus the rightness 
of an anion depends on its ptsition in the scale as compared with 
its allemative.t 

• Prof. M. Sm. Eknents of Moral PkUosopky. 

t ‘*Every action is right wliich. in presence of a lower (vindple followt 

a hhther; eveo* action is wrong which in presence (tf a higher principle, 

foilows a lower.” (Types of Etkkal Tkemy, Vol. II. p. 270). It should 
be caref'illy borne in mind that Dr. Nfartineaus ethical gra^tkxi of the 
mrings is based on his peculiar theory of conscience. According to hin^ 
consdenre is an innate and unerring faculty of intuition which Aiccdy 
rtvealt to ua. not the absohite moral value of a particular netkaw 
but the rdative moral values of two confficting springi, ^p’**** er 
IBathres. The essence of oonscscnce » 'senribSity to the gradations of 
the mofil scale'. It ay be added in this oonneotioa thtt, in Mntiaen'B 
qdidon. the amral distinction bet w een any tsao sprinfs in the 
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Ctnenl objections. 

(a) Martiaeau’s theory may be looked upon as a form of 
Moral Sense Intuitionisin, and the objection to it is partly 
the same as to other forms of tlie Moral Sense theory. 
(Vide Ch. IX, pp. 117-120). 

(h) The ethical gradation of the springs of action is not 
Mhcdly tlie result of intuition or inunediate apprehension. 
"The scale of moral worth which Martineau takes to be the 
standard of all moral judgment, is evidently a product of 
philosophical rejection, such as cannot {wssibly be present to 
t \'ery mind." 

(c) Ethics, as the Science or I'hilosophy of morality, cannot 
rest ccKitented with a mere tabulation of results. It cannot 
lx: satisfied with ‘a mere inventory of facts or catalogue of 
intuition^'. It aims at explaining them by general principles 
and finally by reference to a single central or fundamental 
principle. A bare statement that one imi>ulse is superior or 
iaferior to another in moral worth is not enough; Ethics 
seeks *lo ascertain the ground of this distinction. 

(rf) A fixed scale of moral worth is really impracticable. 
Take any pair of impulses that you like, and you will find 
tliat* each is sometimes right and sometimes wrong according 
lo circumstances and that there is no uniform principle of 
order. "No such universal relation of higher and lower subsists 
between any pair of impulses as is here affimted; the higher and 
the lower are only so generally, not always,” c.g., in a conflict 
between compassion and resentment, “it is by no means to 
be laid dow'n as a universal principle that compassion ought 
to prevail; resentment, when it is directed against wrong, 
and operates in aid of justice, is to be regarded as a salutary 
balance to the weakness of inty.” “Its suppression would be 
gravdy mischievous.”* 

graduated wries is disolute or unoonditkxial; it » unaheiMite by wiadOM 
of chcnnirtaiicea. 

p. 385 f< sff . 
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;(#)> In fact, UartiocMi'a scale is too abstract to be of 
UKjf imctkal value. Abstract impulses or emotioos> as stadt, 
apart from tbe concrete dmimstanccs which give rise to 
ihen^ have no moral value. ThQ^ must be judged by refer* 
«sce to their concrete circumstances. Martineau bimsdf is 
constrained to admit that we cannot “assign to fear» simply 
as such, a uniform moral value relatively to other springs of 
action. Fears cannot be aj^raised without reference to the 

worth of the objects feared The egmst will have fears 

only for himself ; the benevolent largely for others; and the 
moral quality of these fears will be imported simply from the 
effections that inspire them." (Types of Ethical Theory, 
Vol. II, p. 198). 

(/) In concrete cases of moral judgment, there is no 
room for degrees of moral worth. We dt) nut ascertain the 
comparative mural worth of contending or hostile impulses 
and assert that one is better or u^orse, higiter or louvr, than 
the other. In every concrete case we have to choose between 
two hlternative courses, one of which is regarded for the 
time being as ‘absolutely right’ and the other as ‘absolutely 
wrong*; and wc judge each of the .iltematives by reference.,, 
to the mcral ideal and actual circumstances. “We never 
characterise our mural acts as more or less good, or greater 
or smaller evil. In any particular case there are two courses 
open to us, which are relatively the best and the worst for the 
time being.” { 

(p) It is impossiUe to prqiare a complete list of all tbe 
concrete impulses with their relative moral values. This is 
practically admitted by Martineau himself, when he caUs 
his table "merely tentative” and says that "the extreme 
complexity of the combinations renders the task of drawing 
up such a mbk precarious and difficult" (Types of Bthkal 
Tkoory, VdL 11. p. 129). 



CHAPTER Vlll. 

I PosTvt&'nss OF Moral Jvdguskt. 

From what has been said before about moral judgment, it 
is easy, to see that every moral judgment presupposes 
(i) Personality, (ii) Reason and (iii) Self-determination, 
lliese are the “postulates of moral judgment", without which 
moral judgment is impossible. Hence they require special 
consideration in Ethicsi In this chapter we proceed to 
consider them fully. 

(1) Personality. ^Tie central fact of morality is what 
is called personality. It is the basis of moral life. Moral 
judgment presupposes the existence of an agent or person 
endowed with the power of apprehending moral principles 
and acting according to such knowledge. As has been 
already said, the real object of moral judgment is a rational 
agent — “a person doing", and the subject passing a judgment 
is also aj>crsonal being who judge.s himself as well as other 
persons. Moral obligation or law becomes absolutely, 
meaningless, if there be no personal agent who can act eitlier 
accurdiqg to or against it. As Caldcrwood observes, "Personality 
is the basis of morality. Where there is no knowledge of 
Self, as the intelligent source of action, there is no 
discrimination of motive, act and end ; and where such 
discrimination does not exist, there is no morality. The 
knowledge of moral distinctions, and the practice of morality, 
are, in such a case, equally impossible." {Handbook of Moral 
Philosophy, p. 14). 

What, then, is involved in the conception of ‘personality* ? 
What is meant by a 'person'? The conception of persomUity 
involves that of self-conscious and self-controlled rea&Qr. 
What makes a person to be a person is self-consciousness and 
self-controlled activity. A person is a being who is consdoas 
of himself in and through his own mental statM and 
riTWcisu who is aware of them as Ms oam and of 
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at tite mhjettiA them, and who hat the power of freefy and 
tationaU> determining hi# wwn action#. To quote 
Caiderwood again, "^clf i» known, n«>t merely a# Intelligence, 
Init alto at i'owcr. 1 am a telf-contciuus, intelligent, self* 

determining }>uwcr Pcrtimality tbut involve# self* 

conaciou# being, 9clf*regulatcd intcUigrnce, and tclf>detcncined 
activity." t/Wd.. p. \2). 

It will t»e seen from thit that the view of ^eutationstic or 
Empirical I’tychology tliat the tell or pertunaiity it a mere 
aggregate of miier cx)»eric»ce!> — a conglomeration of contcious 
#tatc« and processet — takct away ail meaning from morality. 
In fact, experiau'c it»elf bccontes imixuttihlc without a permanent 
•clf-cutisciou# reality as the experiencing subject. \ true 
rsychohtgy tells tit that the human seif is an individual 
pertotui reality — a repi>sit«»ry of |K>wer--a centre of radunal 
activity and is the ground of all expciieiivc. We cannot think 
of states and acltvities without thinking of 'something' of 
which they arc the state.s and activities— wc cannot think of 
feeling, thinking and wdhng withiut thinking of some Conscious 
being that feels, thinks and wills aitd gives to these processes 
thdr unity and ctmncction as fuiictiotrs ot osie reality. The stj|,ies 
and processes of consciousness are but ctnjjty abstraction# apatt 
trum the mental substance or entity undt‘rlySng and supporting 
them and nuutifcstmg itself through them. The Erapnrical 
theory, though pretending to la: l>ased on ’experience*, 
ignores the most fimd.tmcniat fact of experience on which all 
knowledge is built, wir. the fact of self-consciatcsness — the fact 
that the self is. conscious of itself as the reality which feels, 
thinks and wills, i<., as the permanent sidtject of successive 
Mates and acts, and not merdy* as the scries and sum of 
them. It is the sdf*canscious mind which, as an active 
latMoal pfiisrtplr, makes even outer experieoce by reaction on, 
and htterpretalkin of. the imprcssitais in^sed on h from 
vntiioiiL 

Itetl^raonaHty is the basis of our mental and mord tife.^ 
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(2) Rtusm. AD monl ju^pnents presuppow Rmnn 
triiicb, in the form of Conscience and Understanding, 
enables as to determine the rightness and wrongness of actions 
and thereby our duties in particular cases. It is reason that 
gives us a knowledge of the moral standard and of the 
actual circumstances and thus makes moral judgment 
possible.* 

(3) Seif-dettrminaAcm. Finally, moral judgment pie* 

supp^'Ses self-determination. We have seen before that the 
object of moral judgment is voluntary or intentional action 
which involves as its essence an act of choice or self-detcrmi* 
nation — ^a determination to act in a deftnite direction after 
dtte comparison of the rival claims of conflicting desires. Thus 
moral judgment presupposes that the self possesses the 
peculiar power of determining the directitm f)f its own activities 
according to ideas, of identifying itself with one particular 
idea and desire in preference to otliers and projecting 
its oivn vital enerfjj' f.so to speak \ into the activity of realising 
that chosen idea. ; 

JV’e see. then, that moral judgment presupposes the power 
i‘f*free hhoice in man. In fact, the pnJilem of freedom of will 
i« vitally connected with the problems of our moral life,' As 
D’Aicy says. "Morality cannot accept the theory of necesrity, 

* Rssson oeons raHomti cofASIv i.e.. the poccr of intefpreUnK. sppv^ 
latiidinc or undentanduuc The diffnent intellectual facukifs are all appSea* 
Iksts of ro M OB A disUiiction is fnenHy drawn b e t wee n the dhcariive mA 
the iffitaUve cmployaents of Reason or InteHiKcnce. Intuitive Reaaen or 
intuitiiMi is the power d the nind by which it inoediatelv perceives tbs 
truths «f thfaifs without renooinK or inference. Disetnive Raian ImpKea 
the powu of or inference fron facts tsqipiied by inuiitiaii. 

RfMOB or itteffiince as MuRfue gives us putkahr facts of o j g wi fa B W 
*s *dl an the a prferi first prindples. Resson as dhcwr i fpe a rr i ves at 
fvb fay iidetenar fram farts and prindples st^pHed by nitnitioa. 

of the Imaitiaail School hold first Intuifive Rawo lives «l 
tMni principlu or trafiis and Discursive Riwson applks them to ooneitlt 
SntdgpMrCL 
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bceattte that theory destmya retponsilniity. If, in all his 
actfams, a nan is oontroHed from without, pnuse and blame, 
approval and disapproval. r«ward and punishment, vest upon 
no real basis. Rut if will is seJMeirrmination, if every man 
must trace his actions to himself ultimately, then, when he nns 
and suffers, he has no one to Marne but himsHf. Responsibility 
resumes its meaning. Morality beojmes possible.” (j 1 Short , 
Study 0/ Bthici, p, 25), 


( Some moralists are of opinkm that the question of free 
Witt is immaterial in Ethics. Hut a littU- reflection is stdBrient 
to show that Determinism or \ecessttariani.sm takes 


away all meaning from duty or obligation, merit and demerit, 
virtue and vice or sin, remorse, resjmnsibility and j>en.aUy. If 
our vulitiims are in the iron grasf) of necessity, if we are 
fiowertcss to go against incUnations and circumstances, we 
are no better than inainnwte «^kject,>> governed by uniform 
mechaniral laws, and nKiral oMigation and willing obedience 
to moral law become meaningles.s. If. as this view su{^ses, 
a man cannot but act in a certain direction, if he cannot 
he^ performing what he does, why should he be held 
responsible for his act? Why should we attribute merit or 
demerit to an agent for his action, seeing that he could not 
have acted otherwise? WTiy should we admire the virtuous 
and condemn the vicious ? ’ .^re r.ot men, on this supposi* 
tion, made virtuous f*r vicious only by circumstances? If 
character is the outcome of necessity, it is merely a passive 


product and can no more be an object of moral criticism 
than a determinate current of water or wind.rConnstently 
vrilit Determinism, we .should admire virtue, only as we 


admire the beauty nf^a natural object; for virtue is but a 
neeesMty of natureT^yigatn, what justifleatkm ts there for 
ptmhdiiiMr * fftittty pertmi. seeing that he has no contntt 
over hhttself and is a mere creature of drcamttences? 


|r fai add diat infliction of punishment is necessaiy for 
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r^^lating human conduct. But all such talks become ^enle, if 
the doctrine of necessity* be accepted. There can be no meaning 
in regttlation or conYcl’.on, if ir lie true that human actions are 
Ike necessary results of circumstances. 

And finally, dors lMcrminis»n Icrtw any room for the 
teeting ttf remorse? We are haunted by remorse after the 
jicrfonnajice of a wnejs; ac;, only Uvause wr feci that it was 
Kt our jKT.ver not to ha\i- done it. and that we are resiKmsible 
for having done it ami have incurred guilt. Remorse implies 
a cunscit-iisnrss of freedom. 

We conclutlr, thcrt*ff»rr, that ii;oial jiidjjnutil self- 

tirterminntifm nr frccilom will As l>r. Marttneau remarks, 

' Moral jiid^ment credits the vsiih a M'lrclinjj |K)wcr lictween 
two pd^sibilit.Cs ariil >tai»ds or i .lls with this/' iT)f»es of 
/r'/Viro/ Hu:*try\ \'ol 11. 4(h fn fact. ''ei;hcr free will is 

a fact, or mf.>r:il iu(lj»nu*nt is a iklusion*" (I hid, p, 41); and 
Kant and his fr>ll<nvcrs to f,ir as to l>ase their In-lief in fre<; 
will soWy on moral j;n.*imds/ '*Thf»u nughtc^f implies thou 
ii.Ksr is the famoiw id Kant. The convictions that it is 

♦*V!r duty to act mi an<l that wc are uiv.lcr an ^^d>h{fation to (k> 

. and lha: we are occountaHc rfsfsynsihle for what wc <lo* 
'♦ luld l>c impossil^lo. if we w#»re not conscious at the same lime 
* ( liein;; free to act so <ir i»thcrwiv<>. When we feel that we ou^ht 
■ * will s*> and so, we feel at ihc same time that wc 
f'eif will s#>— that wc :)urselves determine the direction of 
ur will Necessity would make duty, responsibility, 
msiicc ;i'‘* mcanincless in the rase of man as in that of lower 
r nimals. 

^ In his *'Cntk|ue of Theorettea] Romoo” Kant it an agncntic and taya 
that metaphyaici^ knowkdfe is unatuinable. In his **Criiigue of Praetk^ 
Renofi"' he tay» that our practical reason or taoral nature compek ua to 
kkas of Ccd. soul, freedert of will, and (oture life and to poatubte 

truth. Our certainty aa to the rcaittica is bmd on the tntuitkm auid 
f*^Wfs&ema of our axicil nature. 

H 



NOTE ON THE FREE WILL CONTHONXRSr*. 


The que^tiem as U# the nature of hunvan will has Inroi the 
filbjcei of a oontnn-ersy. liavc ntainfaincfl the 

doctrine of freetlom wiW, whUf others liavc so far as 
to stifipoM' that "'wih in all its ofif ^at}on^ is subject to the same 
nccesstt) which binds the physical effivt tf> the physical cause, 
'Free Will' and 'XccrssiTy' ba\i* Uxii |wirty war cries for 
generations/** 

ITie n*al questiun at inso#* is this: [ tJu* self in Sfjmc 
way ileterniinr its <mn vtiliiiitns without Ikmiu: itself deter- 
tniiied to do so by aimhing ebr" If sf^ then human will is 
free. Or, are human volitionv de'ernuned bv motives ami 
cwumstanrcN acting from wttlvni?' To stat«* it differentlv: 
Is there Sfxnrihitic tlvit drtenuines a yuan Ut will what Ite 
wills, so that hr <Huld n*>t do ntherwiv? U bis willing or 
inn willing a tbu:g d<|*^‘rHlrn? on an!<vrdrnt circuntstanc^^s. 
and these mt others, and on. iUv phynioal events? Is his 
willing catiseil hv s#*tneihing tuit^blc himself over which he 
has no rontrtJ, or by M»mrthing in hi- own nature which is 
Inyimd his isf»ntrc*l, or l»y combined, so that his aa r)f wdll 

is detrnnined as rigitlly as th** flow of water or the fall of 
stemes? If Ml, he is subiect to *».ecessity as commonly 
unclmPXrtl 

Tlw proldem of Frer Will atid Xeces^ity, though a psycln^- 
k>irival and metajdnsical one, has. as \\r have mvh U*fore, an 
ethical signitkam'c As IVArcv “If the fmsfhim of the will 
;n evrr\' .sense W gncii up and Xecrssiiy prove victorious, the 
ethical 'ought’ is left witbun nwanine, ami morality lieoimes a 
polite fiiMM3«t/* ♦ Cl Siirrt X/urfv of rtHcs, p 22V In fact, tlie 
COfii’trptton of the freed^^tyi of the ndl, al>n a^ it may Ix* to 
poHiiive sciettce. is tmlisfxmsahle to Ethics and lurisiprudence ; 
snwt\ in judginC that I ‘ought* t«> <Io an\:hirg. I imply that T 
‘can’ do it. and similarlv in praising or l.lamiiig the actions of 
Othm. I imply th;it thes' *«’ouM* have ac?e»I otherwise. If a man’s 
aniofijt are mere linky in a chain of catssaiion which, a?5 we trace 
h hack, ttltimateh* carricii us to events anterior to his personal 
neiittner, he caniKit really have either merit or demerit : and if he 
haa nor merit w demerit, it is repi^gnwmt to the ermmon moral 

* D Aitf, A Skm SMr ef SiUn. p 22. 
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scti!« of mankind to reward or punidr— ex^en to (naise or blune 
—him (seepage 104). 

Now, it is not pi^sible to deal adequately w'ith the proMeni 
of I’rce Will and Nceessity in an. t*leiiieiitar>' ethical treatise 
l.kf the firesent one. A brief acc«Mint <»f llie aintroversy is given 
U'Jow ; 

1. .Wwisi/arianifni ur It^tt-rthinism is ilw theory' that acts 
of will «»r volitions arc drtenninid liy antecedent circum- 
stances, an«l these by earlier ones, and on. The principle 
of causation- that one exeiit is caused by another, and that 
by another, and >•> on in «ui unbniken chain of causes utd 
tffects — applies to human \otitions, just in the siune sense as 
to ptn-sical c\ents, Hince, if all the circuntslanccs were known, 
the future art;ons of men couhl U' predicted a.s itsfallibly as 
the tnoxenients of the planets and ihe eclipses of the suti and 
itic moon- -tieim; (kterniincd by antecedent events in just the 
jinic s<-n.M,-. 

Now, the antecedent forces <lir«'tly determining a |icrson’s 
vohtiivis are h s mUitr-f, i/t’sin-j or ’.mfntlses, anil these, again, 
ihjiend on pri*m circll^u^tance^. '1 here is no vo’untary action 
that ikif.' n<it spring from a motive or desire of some object. 
When there .s but <»ne nK*tive or desire present, then that motive 
determines the .iciion. When .several motives are present 
>.mnltane.jiisly, then there is a c'^mtiict among them, and the 
'tcnngesi prevail.-. rcpresH's the rc.i-t for the liine living, and 
deterrftines the vt>iiii<«> <»j' the moment. 

In other word«, vvilition is always determined by the strongest 
rr'otivv: or desire present .tt the moim'nt. Volition is, in fact, 
noth.ng Inn the strongest rksirc or impulse of the moment 
a.'sertiitg its supremacy over weaker ones and working itself out 
into action. 

What, then, determines the comparative strength of desires 
«/' motives and therdiy determines volition? 

The strength of desires or nvotivc.s is determined by 
iniecedcnt circumstances- It is determineii 

(1) partly by the outw'ard circumstances in which the 
mifividual is plac^ and the states and wants of the organism; 
aivd 

partly by the mental character and constitution 
of tlie individual, which, again, is determined (i) partly by 
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iobtniMce from previous generations, and 1%) partly by 
the ctfcuitistances under which the individual has been 
tfougbt up. 

And these condiuonSp tl will be sail, are such as the 
mdivtdual dd not htinsdf tnakc, and arc (kiermined again 
ty earlier coudMons, and these In stdi earlier 4*nes, and so 
m .ndctnuleiy. every act of vuhnuii nuy be said to 

be a locus in whicn^man) fences meet and aimbmc to produce 
a rcjWruii/, and tins le^sulutni is the ait nf vohuc^n, so that the 
voht-ofi IS dvtcmiincd bv anuiidint bnees as much as any 
physical event j. Mnl, niK# is a typical detcrminisl*, 
(says lluit ilir or anu’CMlrnts ilcUiinjnr.g vv/liiions 
are ‘‘desires, lubit'* and disjHisitions, combned with 

outward circuimtatKcs suited to call those incentives into 
action. Ail ihest. agasn, are tUtci^ of cause h. tiiOM: i*i iheni 
which aie men.al Uinv' **»ns<niuiuis of etliualion and of 
Other tuiiral ;;ud physxat iulluenco,** i MilTs /iruiKOiu/iow of 
ita$nilton\^ I p. i-ol i. . i ‘ 

/i\ I 'I'll!. iliKinnr of Xchskoj «*i I irterionnstn suimnansed 
by l>V\rcy in the jollo„iu',: \\oid> ‘ Ihc dct'nnmisl holds 
that ifi ciery c*im' s»liii<*n is dcUiiijimd by the .stiongesl 
imnivc% In mosi casts ;!ic ;jan )ir'ids a: once U^caine there 
IS jUSt one nuitve inib.aiic ng luin at ihc time. Hut st^inetinies 
there is a conibci. t ng uioluc? n.cct m his nund, 
and whichever muaw \s s.ion^csi prevails and. ctni'ajuenlly, 
delrmitnes the action, Hu;, in no ca>e, according to this* 
llwory, can the man U- s^id to U' sdf -dcUTmincd. The mind 
is regarded as a tuld wlurotn muiivo of many sorts cositend 
and decide. AcIkhi alwavs follows, and mu.sl follow, the 
stumgrst motive; just as the physical etfect always follows, 
and must follow, the physical cau>e. The deierminisl g^ 
further still am! refers all nio:i\c> xu lucts^ and events which 
he regards as indcjHtwlmt of the will. He makes the decisions 
cd the self arise uliinialoiv h\ physical causatb^n out of the 
not-sclf. Motives, according to tins theor>'. originate from 
ihc interacticai of character and circumstances. Any one who 
knew a mans daracter and circumstances accurately, could 
torcicll hts cfwiduct with unerring precisiim. Character alters, 
o/ course, during life, but H alters according to necessary 


* Set MiO^t JUiit, Bcnk VI, C3i. II. and EMmtrnmiam tf 

Cb. XXVI* 
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Ji must be traced ultiautely to circuiii$t3Uice% the 
cinsUtuiMm oi the ctuui's bodily orgauisiYk, the things and 
cvrais he has btcii atui cxpcncticcd* and cemm mcni^ pre* 
d«>pusiUK>iis which arc hii by bircdiiy*’.* *1 

' it may be potiitcd out i:t thi^N amncctiofi that jiet isa * 
tiofiiMn, ^uatcnalLMii and I'anuiciMU ail lead to the doctrine 
cl ,\ctc.s>iTy"ur i>etcriniiuMn. Accuiding Scn:Mtiuntstu, 

nnca i> inc'icK the aggregate ui et>n>eiuu.N stales and proccssscs 

ideas, iccitngb and dcMrcs. ' O/iisislcnlly with tins view, 

vtdiiKii tnu>t L»e legaiUed a> cuiiMsiing m the automatic 
I r»^cea> 1 a wliich »*iic intilive itt Uesirc tisscrls tis superior 
>trriigu» **\er »‘o M\al> iii Itie ui j;4«»li\cs i t Uc&lfCS 

a:ai inereby \\i»rks U.scli nui u> the cmIumou oI the rest; 
and the streiigtli of the domiiumi desire is delermmed by 
auucedeni ciu a:ii>iaiue> vvhuh, again* are de^cruitned by 
earner ope.>, ano *hi !»♦ inlimt). I he same euiiclusioii 
i"llt*v\s irom Maicriai.Mii wIikIi recngniscs no substanliat 
reainy «>: tniiul and regards il as luerei) the series and sum 
oi voiocious stales, and these eiaisciuus Males as nothing 
l ul the messen.ial and «tccid(nlal hy pn ducts of the motions 
«.nd mutual resisutnces ot ruoHCuks of the organised 
mutter which v.e tail ihe brain. : It is tiie ph)sical or material 
toices %i Nature, dicnucal, ihenual, elecincal, tliat do ail the 
Work Ml life . nd mmd - iinnd tHring imly the stream of 
consuou^ne^^, ami i»iumus> t*cing only a jussive product 
the friciion oi liir ^.•h\.'^ua! forces, like light and heat. 
*'i has* mind :s a product, and all its activilies arc 

tktcnmntd from vuihoiii, Unig nothing but the resultants 
< i co«:;K\ing and coinbiung foicts, like the motions of a planet 
or a ccwnci.'^ 

l^inheism whieh is the extreme fonn uf Monism also 
y.clds the same NccessiUirian conclusion, /{Acconling to Fantheism, 
there is but one sdf -existent rraliiy, .stittStance or power, and 
all the finite things and minds comfK>sing the world-system are 
but its self-trans!onnainms or mtxlcs without :my individuality 
or independent causality of their own. It is e\'ident that, from 
a dk'i^ry of ;he world uU-niifjing the finite mind with the 
Infinite Mind, ]>eicmiinism or Necessitarianism must follow af 
a logical consequence. 


* D'Afcy: A Stunt Study nf pp. 2Mi 
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Now, niAKjeni or Nrct'ist^iuhans, in defence of 

fteir viesa- that c\cry volition t» nia<U' to be what ti i» 
antrcedtfit force* or cau*e$, appeal — 

tl) 'r« l\)vholuj;) of \f»luritary aaion— volition, lhc>' 
»ay. f» deter maned b)‘ the st rutile*! inoiiv e, 

(2) Tt# a tiaturulisitiii , inaiiralii^tie, or panthciMic dicorj' oi 
ihr world, 

(>:) To the axioin of — 5h*it every even: niu*t 

lie determined by a eauM*. x* lluit the caUM? U'inp present, 
the mcirt imi>t li4low, and the unise beinj; known, the effect 
can always be deduced and ton-seen. 1 his is a universal 
;*iid necessary ftiah and admits « i 1141 r\ccj*iion. Now, it is 
argued that the 'Liberty ilu-orc' wt iiKI make the act »»l will- 
injf to be an event without a cause whether in the nature 01 
the ajj^eiii or outsule ii - 1 < \ n would ntake the act of vohtam an 
•\bsoluic liej;;uunn;:, an nn*;niHi‘d \* hicJi i'- URoncnvable 

bi a ftnne bein^v 

t4) To the jKissibihty of foreknow ied)^e. 

It is jH ssjblc, mn onl\ i,» i iedict future pliysical events, 
but also, to a ^rvai extent, the future actions of men. Now^ 
the t>t>sMlfjht\ n\ pr<' vi^tcn implies t>re-de;enninaiKm. 
rhysicai events like eclipses tan be anticipated beft^fehand, 
*mly because they are deterni:iie<l b\ causes accordinjf to 
unifumt laws, so that. kn<»v\in;; the causes, we can infer the 
rvents. Snnilarly. if vohintan actions of luw can U* .foie- 
yeen, this can l*e only Iircause they are 4letiTnitiie4l by anlcce* 
dent caiuses with the same unifoimitv as plijsical events, so 
that, w'ben we know the antecedent circumstances, we can 
infer and b^resee the actions. 

And this is c*>nhrnu*t!. ainouj;^ other ways, liy statistics 
f f marriages, crimes, suicides, imd other vohii.tary actions. 
The numbers are very nearly the same every year under the 
jtamr circumstances— just as nnich the same as non-voluntary 
ami physkral events, so that tmv class of events seems to be 
detennined b> i^jtuses a^ much d>e other 

Agtttn. Thc<dfiury tells us that GchI can forejMfe all the 
aettonaof men. This, tiH>, implies pre-dcterminaiioo fif human 
retJons. (h«l can foresee human action*, liecause He has 
determined them l»cfi>rehand 

II. The thc«>r>' uf /-Vre IViff. JLUfrrty or 5ef/- 

CtifmimiHm U thc\iew that the sdt deitrmims its own voUtkms 
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from within itself, without l>cing determined to do to by 
pfiythtttg else. 

The 1 jl>enarians or the adv^^-aics t>f the doctrine of free 
will argite rightly on their side that — 

t l ) The Psvciiokigy of will on witich IVtcrminism is hated 
h an ernmeous one. A close exaTnin.i!i<m of the facts of our 
inner lif*- n*veaN that the 'itrensrth of motivx's or desires depends 
rjstmfially m the nund itself, and not i»\ antewb.*nt cinnirnttances. 
It is the mind itself that deicnr.ines the dtrivtufft and strength 
of its ovt'n dt-sirev by the ‘xereise id ii> «>\vn reason. It Is true 
tliJit mind is acted on bv forces frotn withotit. tmiilucing impres- 
sions and exciting findings and ilesires in it ; but it is Itself at 
the s:>tne time a centre of enrrg\ which reacts from within on 
ilie external influences. It not wholly a jw-H.sive prorUict (as 
the other theorc assmnes'i, nu*\iil at nind^nn bv forces acting 
on it from without, but ?s an active, rational prinri|»lc which 
puts forth energy of its own to resist extenwl forces and 
driennines fhe dinrlion of its own ac?i\iiies. Frcedrun of will 
?ranifes?s itself in fn*e clioice U’tween altentative (mtirses of 
action, guided bv fhe rational jiidgni<ml rif the agent, and con- 
centration of energy upon the clv>sen ime, 

<2^ rrmlo’T) of will <i<*es not imply that volithm is an event 
wilfvjufa cause. The self itself causes it, and it d«x*s so freely 
withi#ut Udog di*tennuiefl to di» by cnvtbing outside itself. 
It determines its volitions according to rfT»sf;nN which lie w’lthin 

it«*own nature. 

• • 

The ar;jijment frr«n forcknowlwig*- is aho m'sai^ied 
hy Xm-'-sliariaus «»r 1%‘ti‘Tiriirisis. If diffcnut iirrwws be 
iJinnsl in th«* sanif cirninis’tiin <'s. ih*ir itviti/s or rffftt will be 
vrrs- tnu<-h the s.'ime. Hence al.sf» thnr dt’siri's ttr motives will 
be \ery mu-’h tlie ranx-. Ixvause whai i«i liest for one will be tiwt 
for the others. 

Tberefiwe, umler the s,''n)e rir<‘t«n‘'lanres. ihcj' will choose 
and act simtlarlv, and ye! there will l»e nothinf; in thi-. contrar)* 
to free will. Men bavins^ the same nvitives or ends will act 
sn the same way, and y»! thev v.i|| aci freely. Thus the actions 
cf esen free af;^s can he foreiaen and predicted, if their motives 
and circnnMf’ncrs he known. "That diff<*renf pers^ms act in 
^ same wav svhen Ihcs- have the same reaym for dc^ng so, 
is not incemsistent with their acting freely."* 

*TlKnio|^ans arfue that Divtne foeeknowtedfe la not iocoMiltcat 

hnuiaii fiberry . TcniMial niccesstiM. they my, k duo to inere lamni 
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( 4 ) The Axtrinc of freedom of will is supported by ^ 
ptnenthristic thcor)* of ihe t^orld and nun’s relation to it— which 
ii the molt correctly rrasontd mcuphysical theory.* According 
lu l*ant‘nthr:‘im, Omercte M<intsm or Objective Idealism, the 
human wif is a finite nproductjtin or mlupUcaticm cd the Al>solutc 
Mind which e\f»lvts jImt ^reat \^or!d of nature. TV «e!f is thus 
Aa/wfc in a ■nst»*ad of U-ini;; its fussive jw'Otluct. It 

slurrs in the pjodiKii\<’. ^elf orulitsnj: i^r^w^r of tbr 
hMrlf 'in fV uhiniatr elf d»*:rnninin;; f»owrr which pn^hiccs 
*tnd deternnne^ the srnes of outv. trd oents in utw\ without Ving 
rtrtenninril by them. 

f5.» Xr'‘r‘ssi:ari:tnisr;i 'v quite with wK'U our 

generjil srU' coiiM’itMt'.n**^.', ntoml ton<ki'»rMtess tell us re- 
garding \Vr are tonseious in ever- \o!un\iry 

action titai w*' are free to do it or to d > it md after its 
p«*rfonn:incc, vr frel tha* It v, a*, hi <e:r jviuer i:ot to have done 
n that wc are respon'-ibU* for it** iwrfnnnanee. that we have 
iTicrit for it. if it has Iwen a a« *u and th. t we have incurred 
Ktiih a:nl are ISehle to puni’^h’. < nt jf t? ha- ‘f*i*rn :ut cwil one, 
and are, therefore, haurted rrm»*ro- All thi^ elearly implies 

»a Consdinisness of fre-d»an Thu**- die hfdief in free will is 

h;»srd fWi the e\ddem'r f*f our irenera! velf eraeoiou'-ne-^ and that 
c*f our Uioral ronsciotonevs. 

Cpn<li$fum W'e (oiudude. then f r¥\ Mint human will is 

esjsfntmllv free Tt rnU't Iv l*»rne in mind th't freedf^u of will 
docs not imply a tx*wer of ae'ijer without :tv»t*vei f J? j< a power 
of cho«iM!tc and deter?-*'h’.ine h‘’‘h '-’•iriv#* shall he n-diM'd. <*r. tO 
be m<>re prreise. h is -rlf*- s^'^ter ^ f drteTT'un'n^ froin within, 
by its #nvn thought, vh.t* des’r*< *>h:dl he and which of them 
shall l»e hMrj-v v,-n-T:»v ♦»{ n^e-ralitv {V'^-sihle 

onlv on the ' ti tl%** the Inir^au s#df h:i^ the pfwver of 

I'dapting it*5 dt"**r»**. ’he d'n'ct’en of its own 

A’tions, towarrH o*.’ higlv-t av.d therefore toward'^ 

To Ood timr is /me rtrrral NnvrV so that in c:sr the 

o*stitinion of prvif and pt^trnor di-arreani attoceiher. lie sws the fut’rre 
as present; He does not infer it fron the past rri'sent and fetere 

are a8 pnpsevst to Him i«t«j*iwlv He thus fnrrtm the actirm rf mm 
v'^dMat thtmmniiu; hor they «!«)! art 

* It imjr be noted hrre that Materialism and Pamhetet abkh had to 
Dt t er m i nw m caimot be lesattled a* satislactory ihwiw ct the rnoeid See 
tbe iwthoe'a HDatbaea ef CcnRal PKknoiiitt'’ Ch. XXI. § 2 & 4 

tSome tMHhen have tone ao br a» to ctiiipmr that taind am deter* 
rhw aettom aidant any ttason or motive «bBiiicem-<tlat noiim bne 
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those p wMO i o a te ends which it d'.scenis to be conducive to tbat 
good In ocher words, Morel Science sssuraes that the homaa 
mind possesses the power of rational sflf-detirmintUien. 

It cannot be denied that spcmtaneous, instinctive and inhent* 
ed tendencies enter to some extent into the conscious life of man 
at d help to determine its desires and activities. But in a rational 
ffliiid such tendencies become more and more subjected to ideas 
or thoughts, so that the seif acqu res the {Mwer of controlling and 
directing its activities towards the rcali.<^tion of those ends whidl 
rravHi di.scem5 to he conducive to the highest good, and this 
self-control through reison is cai«ble c>f being realised more 
.v;>d tmire in the course of mental development, which consists in 
« gnida-d triumph of rc.'iscm over autiNiiatic impulse, (tndeed. 
this self-control or freeilom is {tart of that highest realisation or 
perfection of self which is the tiUiiratc end of all rational 
endeavour.* ^ 


aoihinc to do with the deteminatkms of viU. This is called the doctriM 
ol tndattnunim or Liberty uf ledifierence. But thU viev is often to 
c^jectioM:- 

(i> It is psydiokatkally untenable, for the materials for an CKrdar 
of viO iBLat ahrayt be supplied by icpulaet As LeibniU says, "A mm 
win witboitt any motive is dumen^ and oantradkiary." 

tii> *'WiQ rushiiv bEndly into activity without any guidinc reaaon as 
•cuwAfig to this view, would not differ from phytkad forces acting at random 
^^thnat any githffng ptarn, which is extreme matcrialtaa.” 

* It dmild be borne in mind that man as a ffniu bdag fam only ftMm 
healsm. God the Abnkite is idooe absoiittely free 

1 $ 




CHAPTER IX. 

CoKscicNcC oa Mcral Faccutv.* 

G>iiftcicnce may l>c dtfined as the faculty or mental power 
Ly which we distinguish right from wrong. **lt is. so to speak, 
the light which discloses the moral qualities of acts and guides 
our conduct in the moral sphere." 

Now, different views of Omsciencc or Moral Faculty are 
poisible, corres|H>nding to the different |»<»ssil»lc views of the 
moral standard. Our view of the faculty which jjcrccives and 
judges de|tends on our view td the (.uality which has to be 
perceived and judged and therefore on the standard of ethical 
goodness. 

Ifencc the different views of the moral faculty should be 
considered in relation to those of the mt>ral standard. 

1. The I.egal lhc<»rics vui»|*'*se no sjnrcial faculty .of moral 
judgment. If the rightness i>r wrongne.ss of an action consists 
simply in its conformity or mm eonformity wiih prescribed 
external command or law, the faculty requisite for moral 
judgment will be simply the power of dj.sceming the 
meanings of prescribed laws and the pcAver of forming general 
ideas of the classes of actions commanded and forbidden 
by the laws and of understanding thereby whether a given 
new action is in ctmf.'-rm’ty or out of conformity with the 
prescribed law. together with the power of representing 
before the mind by imagination the rewards and punishments 
wh*ch will follow <d>e<lience and disobedience. Thus no 
special faculty is implied in moral judgments according 
to Legal or Jural Theories, They suj^tose nothing 
more than ordinary experience, understanding and ima* 
gfamtion. 

* Berimen are adv^ied to read this chsplrr sfter they have flnhlwd 
tead to i the ehapms en the tbeones af the snril staodvd. 
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But as we reject the legal theories of the standard, this 
view of the moral faculty fails to the ground along with them. 
(For the criticism of the legal or jural theories, see 
Chapter X). 

II. We next come to the views of Moral Faculty or 
Conscience as maintained hy Hedonists. 

According to Hedonists, pleasure is the highest gm^d, and 
an act'on is right or wrong according as it is conducive to. or 
subversive of, pleasure. But since Hedonism assumes two main 
loans, tM-, Lgoism and Altruism, we have to consider the view 
of the moral faculty or conscience implied in each. 

(o) Egoistic Hedonism m^kes the pleasure of the self oi 
the agent himself the end of life an<l thus the standard of 
rectitude. It recognise.! n<i sjecial faculty of judgment. It 
identifies con.sciencc with prudence. Man, acrording to this 
view, has no innate power of distinguishing the right from the 
wrung. The Moral Facility is a ‘calcul.ating faculty'. In the 
wf.rds <*f an acute writer, Egoistic. Hedonism "will suppose 
merely that wc can learn from experience what things arc 
t'onducive to our pleasure or pain ; and have power of 
anting inferences from what lias happened in the past to 
what will hap(>en in the future; and power of vividly 
c. ncciving, or p-cturing in thought, our own possible future 
happiness or miseiy, vis., as a mot.ve to work for obtaining 
the one and avoiding the other; and the jiower of forming, by 
means of inference and imagination, a more or less definite 
eanception of the greatest happiness of our life as a whole, 
and of what actions will lead to it." In short. Egoistic 
Hedonism presupposes a power of inferring or calculating, 
front the data supplied by past experience, what will be 
conducive to pleasure and pain in the future, and the power of 
imagining future pleasures and pains of the self. Thus, 
Conscience or Moral Faculty, according to this form of 
Redooism. is identicM with Prudence. It involves self-love 
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•ad a power of anticipating or calculating the future come* 
Ouencea of our aciion* to ourselves. 

ilui Egoistic iieUonism is uiueuable. being inconsistent 
with nturaliiy properly so called; and therefore the view of 
coosciei.ee implied in it has also to lie rejected. 

{b) Altruistic or Univcrsahstic Hedonism makes universal 
ba|^.ncss or luppincss in general the standard of rectitude. 
Accordingly, it sup}iosc$, not merely a jiower of inferring 
from past c^|lerletKe that such and such actions will lead 
to iiappmcss or miser)', and a power of imagining or 
pictur.ng m thought the luppinos and misery which they 
will bring, but also, and more csjiecuiUy, a jiowcr of entering 
into and feeling the feelings of others and thereby under- 
•landing the way.s in whnh others aic affected by our 
actions. In other words, Altrusl.c Hedonism will require 
additional caiMCKies of j>»i/>ii;fiy or /«•.'.'< to ;e«7i»y and other 
acquired disinterested feelings (due to the principles of as- 
sociation and trai.sfeietice oi Kitcrest), prompting to 
dfsintercsted actions. Thus the moral dcpartinet.t of our 
ruture, according ti> Hedon-sts, includes intellectual as well 
as emotioi.al cicmei.ts, but the essence of Hedonistic or 
Utilitarian conscience* is constituted by at.quired feelings of 
sympathy fer other ]>crsons and hab-.tual liking and 
disgust towards certain forms of actions afiecting others, 
associated and fused together into one complex mass of 
sentiment and prompting us to \mU rn acts that are 
conducive to the general well l>eing and deterring us from 
performing selfish and cruel actions. Xun-evulutiooal 
Hedonism, which is purely cmp'rical and recognises no 

* A diittiKtkxi » Kcsetirnet ataim bj* Hedonisu betwem the Memi 
Fscuhy tnd CtTOCiciKr. The (wsier is ktokfd upm at intellecuial— as s 
mete cakiditins faeulty; the latter u esMxenL Vte § 2 of this chspUr. 
Ob iccoom d the vie* thus tdten d comckMC; it is scoctisKs named hy 
ttem as the ‘Moral Sense”. Thts naze, honever, has been wed is a 
Cderatl Mwe by Hutcbeion and Shaftesbury, with vrina Mont Seme ia 
an huMM caindiir or pootr d pneeptioa I’ide Jnndimhm hdow. 
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iiHMit tendencies and a ^tori intuitions, sufiposes that contdenoe 
U produced in every person by the dreumsutnees and expenenoet 
u{ his own life. £volut.onal Hedunism looks upon it as the result 
(! the accurtiukued cxperieiices of all our ancestors, transmitted 
to us !>y inheritance. 

(For a full account and criticism of the hedonistic 
theory of Osnsciettce, see notes at Uie end of this 
chapter). 

ill. We next come to the Intuitional account of 
Conscience. .-Ncci rding to the Intuitional theory of morality, 
knowledge of rnonil di.'>tinc;ion.s is ot>tained intuitively, 
Actions arc right or wrong, not because they arc attended 
with pleasure or pain, hut because they are what they are. 
in other words, they are right <.i wrong according to their 
own intrinsic nature. Kightne'>.s and wrongness are attributes 
inherent in the form and nature i i the actions, and, as such, 
art discerned intuitively, by contemplating the acts within 
our minds, without reference to their ends, results or conse- 
r,t.enccf. Hence the moral facullt or conscience is a faculty 
of intuition or inimediate cognition. 

^ Rut among Intuition:,! nii ralisls, two theories of Con- 
•Jciente arc current ; one of them views Conscience as the 
Moral St’osc aiulv>guous in it.< <.iK*ration to the faculty of pcrcep* 
t on, a:;d tl.e other views it as the Mi>ral hcason. Hence the 
Intuitionists art d.vided into two schooU, called the Moral SfW 
and the IntcUfclua! or National School. We have to coa- 
sldtr their views $q>r.rately. 

(o) Thr Moral Sense Theory. Thinkers of the Moral 
fense .School describe Ontscicncc or Moral Faculty as 
the moral sense or faculty of mind which instantly discerns 
moral go^ dnes.-> and evil by a kind of sensation or taste, 
it dependently of reason or thought. It is, they »y, a 
iaeulty of Internal j»crceptiofi which immediately recognises 
the ro^ral qualities of acts. \«'c have an intemal sense for 
tntuithrely apprehending moral quality, somewhat as we have 
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external physical sente*organs for perceiving^ the qualities 
of external things. Cur moral sense makes us sensible of 
the qualities of conduct in a uay analt^ous to that by vrhidi 
the physical senses make us sensible of the qualities uf ex> 
temal things. \Vc perceive the qualities of external things 
through the med-uni <if aiid in terms of the sensations which 
they occasion in us. Siintlarly. we jH-rceivc the moral qualities 
c.f acts ihrt'UKh ai.d in tciins «>f the agreeable and disagreeable 
feelings which the acts occasion in u.s -agreeable in the case 
of rightness, and disagreeable in the case of wrongness.* 
(Vide Chapter \', § 4, I>i. "(,>n cot.templiting actiun.s, wc 
cxpcririice u feeling an agreeable or disagreeable kind, and 
cisceimng tbe char.n ter ot ijualiiy t-f thcM- acti jns by means 
of the feeling wlinh they .iwaken, we jironouiue them to 
be good or bad." I he tbciy i»i .in iittern.il ‘rtinral sense* 
apprehending nior.d (iu.tiit\ l.il^ been l.eUl by Shaftesbury, 
HutchcMiii, Ktiskiii, Mariineau and many othets.t It may 
be staled heie that tlie im r.d sense theory has undergone 
considerable change in the hands <f !>r. Mar.ineau. His 
theory has been fully esj-biim-d .iiul criticised in Ch. VII, § 3. 
With htm t'onscience is ’“.sen.'-ibility t** the various grada* 
t:C>ns of the mural scale'*— s’ c., it is sensibility to the differences 
of higher and lower, better and worse, am ,ng the sjirings 
cr motives. It gi^es us an immediate feeling that, of two 
rival springs or motives in a given case. < nc is higher than 
the other in resjK'Ct of wiuth or quality. This moral 
quality in rcsjiect of which one is felt ti> be suiierior 
In the other is deKril>ed as simple, unique and sui gtiuris 

* The theory may be summed up thus : As we have qieeial physical 
mam for extemri perception, so we have a ipedai moral sense’ for mond 
Umtition or perception. But tbe analocy should not be earned too far. 

tShaftobury, Hutebtson and Ruikin have been called ‘^atbstk 
rotabss* and the Moral Sense or FacuhT spoken of by them hat bean 
dneribed m the ‘iCaUwtic Seme’, as they often spchk of the awrai acast 
rt anMoemn to the aenar of beauty. A, fell account of the iE«hetk theotir 
«ll lie fetind lauv on. See Cba^ XIIL 
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(of a kind by itself), bearing no analogy to any other 
quality. 

Criticism of the Moral Sense Theory. The theory is open 
to sevcr.il objecti-^ns. Of these some have been mentioned in 
0». V. 1 4, D. We may here add the following: — 

(i) The theory of a special 'moral sense* analogous to 
external senses makes moral cognition an inessential function 
of m?nd rather than an essential one. We know that one 
may l*e without the sen«ie of sntell, hearing or vision, and yet 
be a person all :hc same. In other words, the integrity of 
mind as n whole is not destroyed, even though a particular 
*«nse is disi)ensed with. So, if there is a special moral sense, 
a person may he without if without ceasing to be a person. 

(ii) The theory assimil.iles moral perception to sense* 
percept‘(‘n and moral qti.nlity to the sense-qu:dities of things. 
I: really places moral (piality on the same level with second* 
ary qualities of matter, like heat, smell, colotir. As we 
know and think of these qualities through and in terms of 
the sensa:N>ns, so we perceive moral rjiinlity and think of it 
through and in terms of the feeling which i* produces in us. 
Inother words, we know it as being in itself something which 
cruses m us a certain kind of feeling ' T sensathm. The ths*ory 
thus makes our knowledge tif mond qu.ality only indirect and 
'ymb- Heal. 

(iii) The thc'^iry is inconsistent with the welhknown farts 
of dis'ervjty r-f moral judgments and moral progress. We 
know that men often differ in tbe’r moral estimates. We 
know th.u what has been considered right in one age or in 
one place has r ften been c^msidered wrong in atiother. It 
apfsears that men have been learning gradually by a slow 
ment.il development from age to age what is good or bad In 
conduct and rising rnis* slowly to a higher and clearer corcep- 
t»M» of it. How, then, can we, in the face of these factt, 
admit the existence of a mqral sense analogous to physical 
tentes? "If we had a special moral sense for discern- 
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iag moral ri|;^tnc$> as we have for discerning qualities of 
latte, smell and colour, we should expect to hnd as little 
diversity in the judgments of different times alxout the moral 
qualities of actions a» aliout the smsc-qual-ties of things; 
and expect as little progress in the one kind of knowledge 
as in the other.** 

(iv) Consistently with the Moral Sense Theory, it is 
tmpos.siMe to «letect an error in moral jinlgment or to con- 
sincc a jterson of hj« mi.siakc. This is ^Kissihle only by an 
appeal to reascm which alone can override a decision of sense. 
*rhe facts that errors are made and that it is j»ossihle to 
detect them tell against the theory of a 5t*ecjal moral sense 
intuitively perceiving the moral qualities of particular acts. 

(v) The Moral .‘^rn'.e theory leaves no n>om for |>eiiitence 
and eonversi<iii wh'ch ex{in*ss changes wrought in the soul 
liy rational conviction. 

(h) The Raltonai Theory Accordng to "Rational 
moralists*', Gmscienre is Keason i>r Intelligence intuitively 
apprehending nr discovering the first principles of morality. 
“There are "eternal and immutable" princ-ples of morality 
which are ultimate, unisers. I, ncces'.ary*. •elf evidcnt and un- 
questionable. and the.se are known intuitively by ’Con- 
science (the Moral FacnltyV Conscience cannot err and 
cannot be educated. ‘'.'Xn erring conscience is a chimera.*' 
"There is no such thing”, says Kant, "as an erring 
conscience." ".\s well pri*|H»sr to teach the eyes how and 
W‘hat to see. and the e.ar luov and w'h,tt to hear, as to teach 
Reason how to perceive the self evident tntths, and what 
truths are of this n.iture. .Ml these have been provided for 
in die human constitu’ion." iCalderwood. Hondhook of Moral 
PkQosofhy. p. Sn. 

What, then, is the mode or process of moral judgment 
according to this theory? A moral judgment is the anpK- 
cation of a universal and self-evident truth to a particular 
gate- "Moral judgment does not result from comparison of 
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ifidividmi objects, but from ccnnparison of a particular act or 
arrws of actions with a genfrtd truth, acknowledged as an impera- 
tive of rational life.’* We see, then, that, though the gereral 
principles are ktiown by Conscience, moral judgments 

are mfermtial. involving application of the principles to concrete 
cases. It should be borne in mind, lio.\cver, that, in our ordinart' 
noral judgntents, wc have tmly an i»n/'/iVi/ knowledge of moral 
principles. 

Hut the question m.iy l»c asked ; if it be true that 
Conscrence is present in .ill men .is the discoverer of universrl 
moral truths, if it cannot err and c.innf>t be educated, 
how is it th.it there is such a thing as divers'ty of moral 
Judgments ? Whence ari.ses the dispute, if Conscience un- 
erringly reveals to all men the same general principles? The 
ai swer generally given b\ intu nonalists of this school is 
lh.it “men differ, not a.s to piiiuiplcs, but .is to details of 
rpplir.ition." .As has been said above, a mor.il judgment is 
the application of a universal or self-evident truth to a 
particulir case. Ilerce a moral judgment may l>e erronco.#, 
though Conscience uneriit gly reveals moral principles. The 
f TOf lies in the af'f'ltcoii^n of mor.il principles, aiul not i« their 
It is maint ined that, though the first 
l-rir.ciples of morality are intuitively known, "their full 
i.’e.'-ning is not at rmcc apparei t to any mind, even the most 
l.'ghly disciplined. Thus ideals vary." "How much is 
involved in .*» moral principle becomes gradually .apparent 
a* we piTKved to adapt it to p.irticular eases." Thus this 
theory admits the necessity of ? :h expcr'ence and 
reflection “Intuition does no: «leUver us fr«im the need of 
rrfletrtiort” In fact, it i.s urged that, "though the moral 
principles are the same in all, yet their significance and ap- 
plication may vary with age, temperament, inclination, 
^education and experience, and so an act which is regatfded 
as right by one individual may be viewed as wrong by 
ttwher " 
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Thit theory that Conscience it Reason or Intelligence 
intuitively discovering or apprehending the first principles 
of morality underlies (he thought of the Rational or 
Intellectual sch^'ol rcpref,er ted by Kant, Reid, Stewart. 
Calderwood and many others. 

Crtticism. The fi nd-nmental defect of Intuitionism is that 
it simply tel's us that such and such aciions arc right, without 
telling us iohv. It does not exp!.i'n the moral principles or 
iTiscos'er their ration;:! vv.irrar!t. P.ut it is necess.nry that these 
principles should he cx.nniined, expla ned .and justified. We 
C'nnot regard tlie principles of moral I'fe as mexplicc^le farts 
which demand an unquestioning i hed'c nee on our part. 
We must discover their ration.nl v/amnt. We must 
find some ultimate go<»d, the .amount of the realisation of 
svhich will determine the mor.-ihty d actions. It ss*ill 
be clear afterwards that these jir’nciples “arc explicable 
in the light of th.‘’.t tf.tal goiwl for the self which involves 
the transfiguration of sensiliility under the control 
of Reason." In other wt>rds, the mor.al pr'ncif-les find their 
explanation in the theors' (d seif-re.slis'tioa (Perfectionism 
o* EudjrmonismV The self is real'.sed in and thibugh 
conformity to them. "It is neressars’ to refer to the self, 
to all that is possible for a man to l>econe. to that large 
and ever-growing life which is his inheritance, in order to 
estimate the val«:e of an action." 

IV. We are thus Icil to the theon* of con.sc!enee implied 
in rerfection'sro ekr Eudeemontsm by which is meant the theory 
that the highest gcwl consists in self-realisation or the 
perfection of one’s own essenti."*! nature attained by his own 
voluntary effort. 

The I^Kfermnn'stic theorv of Conscience differs from that 
«f the Rational Intnitionists in th's that it tnvelres a deeper 
VBMieratanding of the bearing of the moral principles on the 
ptogrm of the self towards perfeetkm. 
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Thus, accordtncr to Periectiouism or Ettd«motttsm, Moral 
Faculty or Conscience is {undamen.ally Reason or Intel* 
hgence considered as the pouer of forming an ideal of the 
jHrrfect seti and of understanding what actions and rules of 
action are consistent with and cond'jcive to sclf*perfection 
aiid are tlieref(«re binding on us. Conscience implies man's 
rational insight g-ving him a conviction that such and such 
fcrms cf conduct are included within his function as a 
man among men and are essential to tite completeness and 
perfection of his own nature; and this conviction, rising into 
emotion, tends to constrain him to identify himself with such 
actions. 

Ci'ncUision What, then, is the true view of conscience ? 
It Will be now easy to see that Eudarsnonistn, rightly uttder* 
sn<od. will pnj\ide us with a true theory of it. The old 
theory of conscience that "it is an innate and inexplicable 
|\.wcr < f moral discrimination, sitting apart from the rest of 
human ^conscumsness, like the pric.>.tcj;s in the oracle at 
Delphi, and authoritatively tm|><>sing its decrees upon the 
human will" can no longer be maintained. Fur this old 
ihevjry is op{K>scd to the leaching of modern Psychoh gy 
which rejects the view that mind is an aggregate of faculties 
and looks upi n it as an orgaiuc unity; and it is also incon* 
s;s'cnt with the modern idea of moral'ly that "morality is 
f'ce obcdieiKO to a self imposed law". “The ought of duty", 
s.*)'s Prof. Mackenzie, “.s i.i<t a conimar d imposed upon us 
from without. It is the voice of the true self within us. 
Conscience is the sense that we are not ourselves; and the voice 
of duty IS the voice that says, *to thine own self be true'." 
{htonu^ of Ethics, p. 254). "Conscience", says Prof. 
Muirhead. "is the whole or true self cia'ming to legislate for 
the parts. Its claim is the claim of the self, as a consdout 
and rational being, to judge any particular manifestatkm ot 
itself in vcluntary action, its voice is the voice of the true 
self, or the self as a w'bole, which, addressed to the fabe or 
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jpATtial Mil of jputkttlar dcairo and pas«ons, rightful^ 
aMutnci tt«c tone of coininand. . . .Liao's frceduni ju&t meant 
hit power pf bung morai~t e., of obeying the ioiperauve of 
ftaton or of bit m»e tclf/' iiaemtHU of Lthes, pp. 76 , 79 ). 
Ihut, l^udarmutiism o^ Feriectionism rejects the view that 
conscience i& aa incxplicabie and inystenous facuUy with no 
<urgaaic relatiua lu icii. Ii rejects also the licdunistic view 
that conscience has been dcve!o{ied out o( non-moral elements. 
It hold; tliat the gtuund ol morality, of a desire to 
l^ursuc an ideal of pciicction, lies in the very constitution of 
human mind, it agrees witii Intuiuonisin in holding that there 
in an 'eternal and iistnuitable* element in morality, that the 
germs of moralay arc tnht^ten* m human naiutc, and that 
the inuial prihciidcs arc not derixeJ by inductive generalisa- 
tions fri>m the exi'ci fences oi jlcuMiic and pani. But it 
caniiiii hold that Cf>i.>v.ieih'e i.s inliy dcvel ‘ped irom the l>egin' 
i^Jng or that moral iiuths aj»j»ear to us all a; once in their full 
scojic and meaning. On the iontiary. they ajijicar to us in 
iheir true colours ».»nly gradually and in the course ui years 
»id ages.* 

Thus Conscience is fut.damcntaily reason or intclligeitcc, 
which is the guiding pxincij^le of human liie - the source of all' 
moral truths and principles. Bui, as rath nal cognition 
fiiid emotion arc insepaiable, uur actual conscience may be 
Said to be a complex |>«>\vrr in\(d\ing rational as well as 
emotional capacities. Indeed, it may be ultimately said that 
tcnscience is the whole rati«>nal self judging and feeling in 
a particular way— "it is the rational self having the 
consciousness of obligation, i. e,. the conviction that this act or 
dasi of acts is essential to its ow^n |>erfection and is thus 
cbltgatory. 

And this theory recognises the element of truth that is in 
the statement, "the voice of conscience is the voice of Go<l'* 

Janets 
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Ibc Metaphysical theory underlying Perfeetkmism if that the 
human soul is a tinite reproduction oi the IHviiie nmtii Man's 
‘higher self is thus identical with the Oivine Being. If, 
then, tri m one point oi view, mural law may be said to be 
selt•m)IK>^ed, t'roni another {xiint of view, it may be said to 
Lc imposed by God upon man. 

§ 2. Conscieiwe end Moral Faculty. A distinction is 
drawn by some morali»;$ between Cutihcirnce and Moral 
i'acuhy. Thus, {i^ according to Dugaid Stewart, “Con- 
science Coincides exactly with the moral faculty, with this 
d.licrtncc only, ihai the former refers to our own cemduct 
f'lone, whereas ti.e l.iltcr is meant to express also the power 
ly which we approve or disapprove of the conduct of 
olhcrs." This distinction, however, is neither reosonabte 
n •! ncces,s.try. We judge our own conduct as well as 
il.at of x/tliers in llie same way. The mental process is es- 
sis.'.uHy the same, .tnd the principles inijdoycd arc also the 
same, "(u) distinclii-n between Conscience and Mural 
faculty is sometimes drawn also by iicdonists, though in a 
wav different from the above. J. S. .Mill, for instance, 
iA:serv^» m his 'LTil Uvrianisiu' that coinsciencc is emotional, 
while the moral faculty is intellectual. “The internal sane* 
i.on of duty is a i<ain, more i r less intense, attendant on a 
violation of duty. This feeling, when disinterested and 
tonnecting itself with the pure idea of duty and not with 
s /me {peculiar form, or with any of the merely accessory 
t rcumstances, is the essence of conscience; though in 
that Complex phenomenon as it actually exists, the simple 
ffcCt is in general all encrusted over with collateral as 80 > 
Ciations derived from sympathy, from love, and still more 
Ifom fear; from all the forms of religious feeling; from the 
recollections of childhood and of all our past life; from adf- 
esteem, desire of the esteem of others, and occasionally 
even self-alasement. • • • Its bintUng force con^tt 
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tn 0 mast ol feeling which must be broken through in order 
to do what violates our standard of right, and which, if we do 
cevertheless vioiaie that standard, wdl probatdy ha%*e to be 
etfcountered afterwards in the fonn of remorse/' (Ut*> 
UtariaiUm, pp, 41>44). Referring to the moral f,;culty, the same 
writer says in another place, "Our mural faculty is a branch 
cf our reason, not of our sensitive faculty ; and must be looked 
to for the abstract doctrines of morality, not for 
perception of it in the c«)ru reie’’ {K’td , p. 3). Hut against the 
View that conscience a essentially crriotioral, it may be said 
that the dislinctiuiis of r ght and wring, obligation and res- 
ponsibility, depend, nut on blind feeling, but on rational 
conviction. 

Mill, as has been s.iid above, distinguishes between con- 
science and moral faculty, in.'ikiiig the latter an intellectual 
ft.culty. Hut with hitn the ni>»jal faculty is noiliing more 
than a calculating faculty- a jxmer of calculat ng, from the 
data supplied by past cxj'crieuce, what will be condftcivc to 
pleasure and jiaiii in the future'—a j»owcr of "ct mputing the 
lalance of pleasures and recording the courses of action 
calculated to secure it." Such a faculty, however, has noihing 
to do with ctmscict.ee or mi>rality- there is noihing moral or 
immoral in this provcss of intellectual calculation. .\s on 
th*s supposition, wrong dr.ing is nu nn re than wrong calcu- 
h.tiuij, it is not wor.tc or mure shameful th.in wr. ng calculation 
elsewhere — r. "the calcuhation of an .accountant preparing 
hrs balance sheet." To use the words of Prof. Green, "It is 
9 doctrine which offends the unsophisticated conscience of 
mankind," for it reduces the distinction between virtue and 
sice to one between prudence and imprudence and identifies 
remorae with rtgret* It does not explain the nature of 
cttoinl authority, nor does it therefore account for the 

* 'Renprse* is the fettint oansequent on croog doing. 'Regret' is the 
fisBag eeaieqaent on the aiidiv «i an uiteBeetual cmr. 
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ftdiogs of shomf and remorse which accompany wronf* 
doing. 

I S. Conadcnce and Prndenco. A distinction between 
C«j««ience ar.d Prudence is cotrmonly drawn in the following 
way. Pnidence is egoisHc, but Conscietsce is altruistic 
i'» tendency. Prudence is concerned svith self-interest, 
fonscience, with duty. “Conscience is an affair of insight, 
I rudence is an affair of forecicht." Corscience judges the 
n.oral v.ilaes of acts, while Prudence c.ilculatcs, from the 
<*.*>.1.1 suj't'lied by cxi'cricnce, the f>lc.iR»r;»hlc and painful con- 
sequences of such acts to ourselves. Pn^lcnce weakens 
character and conscience strengthens it, for the former 
f 'sters gr.itific.ition of scn-ihility. and the latter, self- 
restraint. Conscience keeps up the harmony of our 
censtitution, while Prudcrcc tends to dc.stroy it. Thus the 
two .are in confl ct with each other. 

The w<''rd ‘I’rudcncc’ h.as been taken above in a narrow 
t'^nse. In t.iis ser.se “it imitlies a calcnlation of the imme- 
d'ate results of our acts with a view to secure the greatest 
amount of plc.asurc.*’ P.ut in a v. ider and higher sense, pru- 
dence is identical with what is railed wisdom. Higher 
Vnidftnce or wi^d *m takes into account the immediate as well 
; » the rrmotf consequences of our acts, e g , the effects on our 
health, the pra'^e n"(\ blame of society, approbati- n and 
dsapprobation of Conscience (cc. Thus it is not inconsistent 
vetth C'in«cience. Indeed, true wis<lf>m seeks happiness as 
well as excellei:ce. 

As Prof. H. Stephen says, "Though prudence is not 
itself the highest siand‘»rd, nevertheless as iudged and regu- 
hted according to a higher standard, prudence is generally a 
dfrty. It our duty to use all pr, s<iblc precautions and 
means for the preserv.ition and welfare of self, wherever 
these means are consistent with the pre^rvation and welfare 
of others ; and the tendency to resist gratificat'ons, which may 
frove detrimental to the welfare of self, i* a virtoe.** 
{First Ptmeifles of Uorat 5 cinicr), 
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NOTES. 

Not* 1. The Hedonisiic thcorv- of cnnsoience. 

Thl* alrwly f>eef4 htjcfly exj'Iamed in | 1 of this 
chapter. It is the quesiKiH of the orig n of co: scirnce and 
IROral feelings that is tl»c piini'ij»al ground of difference 
between ihe older or No!!-<.\nhit onal lleili’ni-.in or Uiili'.Trun* 
i«n of ncnth.im, j.in;fs Ms!!, j. S Mul and Hain, and the 
Etnilutintial Hedonism of II, Ppemer. I.edic Stephen pnd 
Others. According to Non esi.lut onal Hedorisin, conscience 
is the protluct nf the €*ircijmv*a:>tvs anrl f'xpcrit'nces 

of rath imlMfhwl dtjrini;: his own lifr-t'inc: aa online to 
E^*oiut!onal Unionism, it is a of thr acarmiilatcd 

CXpfrirnci* of the ra^e jirfM-rvetl l»v iitlieritancc These two 
views have f<» he c»*r.sif!err<l sej^ir t«ly 

(a) Nnnire nn^^ origin of CniKcicnre arcordiner to Xon- 
evolutional Hedonism, A !hr(»rv of cor. science in hanrony 
with «i dfVtlofvj^cnt theory of *' inf! has been pn^ 5 ‘.iMir ded by 
Hartley In 1, iv, h: hv ^^iIl in Fra'^fmnt 

On Mackintosh; and !>y Hr. Tain in >n.r ami Will and 

and Moral Science These phi^ sophiTs all deny jihe 
tl‘eorv of innate tendenc es and a iTrni’ions ennsis en?!y 

with fhetr Err.pirirn! psvcho!o^' and Iv-Id that cnn5r?ence is 
developed in the life-titre of every i!'di\idoal. We ntsiy 
trifflv explain the !!e<|oni<*'c in ?h' foUrminc: wrv. 

without referrinc to the slew of arv piarticnlar thinker of the 
Hedonistic Schwl Conse-ence is y^r^wlnced in ever\* person 
ty (i'^ autoniaMe reproduction of the expret^^Vnt and feelintfs 
of others ri<iinc into s''ynSVh^\ and ?'^*'^frrence of irterest 
ftxn rnd<i to actions, leadincf *o n:h^r d: ^Interested feeFnijs in 
the same direct*^. Th»»s, f eveT\* n»’e hom v ith an irsMrrtive 
tendency to automatic imitaiion. and thi^ produces *i tendency 
t. S)*mjmthetic ferVme in the foltowine wav: — The 

dJld perceives the outwanl si^ns ^and expressions of 
feelings in others— sees the cKanm^s of coim-enanre and 
iROvements and hears the exrlamatinrs In observ^ne and 
npretenting in his own mind these outward expressions 
tf others, he awtom-^tically asntme< the same ex- 

pietfions to himself— the idea of them filling the mind and 
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(lirccttni; force into the sane muscles and thus causing the sane 
GODtracuoDs, lasunctivel)*. But the muscular o^nessioos dms 
a^sutlle<i bring wuh them the state of mind of whu^ they are t^e 
expressions, and thus through the aatoHUUk milation of the ex* 
presstons of oiiiei's, the emotions of others are reproduc^ in Ids 
cwn inmd. \\ hen this capacity of having the feelings of othm 
Fcpruducrd in otic is developed, it rises imo that capacity of 
simiiathy or fellow>feeling which is the basis of conscience. 

(It) Again, "the child buds tliat certain forms of action 
are followed by pra.se or tdame, reward or punishment, from 
parents, teachers, friends, and by the adiniratiou or disgust of 
society :n general or by the pcnalars of law. I'hese consequences 
{•roduce fci lings <*l pleasure or |>ain, ht>pe or fear, pride or shame. 
After some repetition, these fi-elings become permanently as- 
st'ciatcd with these kinds of action and arc excited and felt in 
ecnnect-tei with them ever afterwards and grow into perma- 
nent habit.s of lik.ng and disgust towards such actions. These 
ftehngs, origtn.'tliy excited by Uie pleasurable and {lainful con- 
sequences to ourselves of certain classes of actions, become 
t'an.sferred to the actions themselves and thus come to be felt 
in connection with the actions even without the original con* 
Kqner.ces. In other words, these feelings of liking and disgust 
btiorne lit bst luibits of disinterested feeling" * 

Now, through the association of the above acquired 
terdencies, the cajmeity of disinterested feeling called consdenoe 
produced. 

I>r. Bain gives sulistantially the same theory. He says, 

‘ Conscience is an imitation within ourselves of the govem- 


* The renartu of Jaaea Mill on this subject deserve to be quoted 
"We perfotm mond arts st first Iron authority. Our parents tell oe that 
we vitht to do this, aiqd>t not to do that. They have two seta of in- 
^•encts with vhiefa to wwk upon os. praise end bisne reward 
Pwaubmem. The idee of ourselva perfonnina certain acts ie 
w.tk the kSee of our beini praised and rewarded; perfomiiiig oetUtto other 
ade wUh the klea of our being blanved end puntsbed. ao doieiy that the 
ident bmae at lait iRdtaaoluble And we find that not only our parems 
art '» Um fflanner. but all other parenta. W'e find that grown-up p eop le 
act in this mmaa not only unrarda children, but tomida caA oAsr. 
aoweiattana therefore, are mdirohiai. gcacnl and 
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turn without uf " { i ^ The first lesson Oiat a child teams as a 
Dtoral a{fcnt is <jbcdtcnce. The chtid's susceptibility to 
pleasure and pa n is iiuide use of to bring about this obedience, 
and a nientai association is rapidly iornicd between dis* 
obedience and appuiirtidcd pain, inure or less nuignihcd by 
ftar. (n^ ur lu\c tor the {Kirrnls niay also induce 

the child to retrain from wtiaig-doing. To quote his own 
words, "A seiitiiuent of love or rcsjiccl towards the person 
oi the su{M:rtur infuses a different siMrcies of dread." (iti) 
Lastly, “when ilw w<uiit; nmul is able to take notice of the use 
and ii.eaidiiK of tiu- ptub.lii io;.s iniiK;sed ujH^n it. and to ajrprove 
of the end n.uinled hy ilieiii, a new nn/tivc :.s added, and the 
con se cnee is ihen .i tiijde loj.'jtound, and iMj^irds the actions in 
question 'cnh a '.hree-fold ftar.’ * 

Ilic view of J. Mill has .dready been explained and 
critici.sed in § 2. He dist.iij;m-lir.*. hetweeii ci'nsciei.ce and moral 
Lctilty, by making the lornur i'mosu'ttol and the latter 
Mtflleciwil. 

tVifiViVwi. The al*ovv tluHrt) is uj«‘n to several oltjcclions;— 

(li The Hcdoinsls trv !<» derive the altruistic feelings from 
egoistic »»iie.s. It.it ■ .'Vitiui'n*. .atounied fur in this way can 
hardly he more li.aii ego ..hnnsin " 

(i') The Hed'.*(!i‘ts M!|ij»<se th.it altruistic or sympathetic 
feelings are dcvelo|Kd in die 1 fe ti::;c of every irnlividual, and 
that every individit-.l is ..i i-r't without them. They thus 
tvidently nic.in that these fevhng' arc not at all essential to human 
life. 


But it should lie Imnie in mind tlurt, as the essential altruistic 
impulses are ind'i}X'n«.»Me t * li.e jarfcc iun and indeed to the 
\try existence t)f the hom.in race, they are instinctive and innate 
in human nature from the vcr. hegunnn,'. We must not suppose 
that it is for their <nvn pleasure tli.v. a r otlier loves and provides 
for her child, and a soldier .sacrifices lus limlis or his life in battle. 
The truth is that ihcv arc tach oln'vin;' an instinctive impulse, 
which is esicntial. not only to the good of hununity, but also 

* Bm0tum mi K'tU. p. 286 Ompeue in this contMcUon 
Sdxipenhauer's siuilyitM of amsdence into onefifth. fear of mn> one- 
fifth Miperaiiton; one^fihh. preiudkct one. fifth, vsnityi one^ifth, coatsB. 
Against this, we may heie si.Tj>ly remark that such a nathwnaliral (alalia^ 
tmi is not potaihie in mmuil and oonl science. 
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Pi the perfection of their own natures in<lividually. Their 
conduct is essentially disinterested; and though disinterested 
c nduct often hr n.;:s happiness to self, it is by aiming at the hap- 
f ness of others. "The inoiber's afunrutm for her child, friendship 
t^bich is carried ^greatly tax c»ne side without due correspondence 
cn the other', charity v\hich spriidn out of its own abundance. 
ar'‘ fcrhngs which cuinot Ik? tracctl to the need of satisfying a 
sclhsh want/* 

The advocates of Psychologn al Hedonism contend that the 
altruistic desires have gn^wn out of tiie egoistic in accordance 
w’dh the law* cd transference « t feeling, ibit they overlook the 
f.ict that, witho.it a deep s|M«n!.ineit\\ affectinn such as the 
nvtther's !•? unequal to the feat of absolute self sacrifice flemandcd 
of it 

/iii'i Accordin:? to ffechjnbm of this form, conscience is a 
j r/xitjct «^f the circuni and exf>eriejues i)f each individual 

! ut this theory overlf«d.s the i: nafere^^s (tf the moral faculty. 
l'i'r*’<irn‘ e ofHTa^es long l^cforc the accuniul uion of experiences 
• n the ivirt of the ind*\idua!. Vin* earlv in the life of an in- 
<ii\idu;d, we mcice in>tiiiciive .vershirts nrd preferences. 

fi¥^ J. S. Mil! draws a distinrtion between conscience and 
n.^'ral faciiltw The objections o* his view* Live lK?en given in 
§ 2 of this chapter. 

• (v) A close i>ents'd of Dr. Ilain*?*. thenrj* will show that he 
*df^rrdyes two stages of conscience, earlier and later. In its 
curler fonn c<mM*\*nce a co* 'j»*aind of cntp,o^ufjr, c (f , hope of 
reward, fear f f punishment, love r»r for parnus frc. In 

i*s hter v is prudence — “an uifHluynt forec si of the effects 

of ac»:ciry»>/’ That corv^’ence cannot he idet^Mfied with prudence 
I*as a!^-ea<ly been clearly shf»wn m § 2 K* ^ of this chapter. In its 
e;.r!ier form, when such in'e’li'^^'m fo''e":ist is wanting, it is 
retrard'**d as a rftmpckund of emotimv even if we (rrant that 

conscience wholly emfciona! that i* is identical with moral 
sen’ rj***'!, TV, Petin**.- I-' '*0*1 '•»o*7pd ■ tt^f. rfK^*prnind of 

er.o«ions wi*h wh'ch he identifies conscience is not even irqut- 
valent to moral sentiment. 

i h \ Origin of Conscience according to Evf>lutfonal HedvXiism. 

According to the <upry>rers of thi^ d^K-trine. the development 
of fonsae?'ice is accomplished, rrf in the It ^e-time of everv ‘ndivi- 
dmt fa 5 supposed by older Hedonism), but during the I'fe-time 
‘ the race, and w ith the help of natural selection and inheritance. 
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Wf twve been outde to be what we are by iidieriting the aecti* 
midatcd lesutts of the rxperiencet and acquisitions of all our 
ancestors. Among the toidendes that we ha\e inherited, we have 
also inherited our sympathetic, altruistic and social instincts. 

It ii in this way that the Evolutionsts try* to reconcile the 
9 priori and the a fostrriori — the Intuitional and the Inductive- 
theories of morality. To our remote forefathers, conscience was a 
derivative faculty; but to us, who have inherite<l the results of 
the experiences of all our ancestors in .vccordance with the law of 
bmdity, it has become an innate faculty of monl intuition. 

Critkim 

(i) Tfiis view is based on the th<*ory of ♦he hereditary trans- 
mission of acquired p»mers and tendencies which many believers 
in Evolution nmv deny (eo , Wcismann .and his followers) . 

(ii) Even if we liclicvr (h;»t Spencer’s theory of heredity is 
rif^t. there is this fatal oltjection: Heredity cannot create a new 
ffCulty— it ni'v onlv modify a tend<*ncv alreadv existing. Indeed, 
the unmoral cannot ewilve the moral, just as the addition of 
ncfttive quantities cannot make a positive quantitv, "Association 
or herrd'tv cannot call into l>eine a nesv idea, any more than 
it can leach the eyes to hear or the ears to see or convert prudence 
into virtue." 

Nolo 2> Bishop Butler’s theory of Conscience. 

The interesfin? acemini of Conscience as eis'cn by Bi,shop 
Butler mav Ik brteflv stated here. Conscience is described bv him 
as a "moral apprwing and disapproving faniltv’’— “a principle 
of refleetkm". Humrn nauire involves two roiiflictine tendencies 
or impulses— egoistic and altruistic. In other words, self-love 
and henewlmce are two antagonistic tendencies in human 
nature. But mind is ,m «»rganir whole — not a mere aggregate of 
unreeoorilet! elements. Tt'cre is a controlling princitde in human 
fahiTP— a principle of reflection— that guides and crmtrols them; 
and this is called ronscicnce by Butler. 

Thus conscience is superior to self-lmr and henevolenre. Its 
authoritv is absolute, and its commands are ahsolutely binding 
on us irrespective of our will ami assent. "Conscience is not 
onlv to be mnsidered as what is in its turn to have some 
iBSumce; which may be said every passkm. of the lowest 
appetites: but I’Icrwise as being superior; as from its ^ very 
fwture manifestly claiming superioritv over all others hi-so- 
nwtfi duit yotr oamot form a notion of this faculty, consdeoce. 
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vtthotrt taking in jtidgincnt, (Urection. superintendoMy. This is 
I ccmstitiMint part of the idea, that is. of the faculty itself ; and 
to preside and govern, from the very economy and constitution 
of man. belongs to it. Had it strenj^h, as it has right, had it 
power, as it has manifest authority, it would absolutely govern 
the world." (Srrmon 11). 

Though Butler cstab]ishe.s the supremacy of conscience, he 
docs not clearly explain its nature. He does not make it clear 
whether con.scicnce is reason or a special and unique faculty of 
mind over and above reason. As Calderwood remarks. "Butler 
has not gone with much care into the quc.stion as to the nature 
r f conscience, but he has placed the (act t>f ‘superinlcndcncy' or 
supremacy on such a Iwsis that it has been admitted with 
wonderful unanimity by the upholders of most conflicting 
theories as to the nature of conscience.” < Hmdhook of Mond 
Phi! 'Sophy, p. 80), 



CHAPTER X. 

Ethical Standard. 

I^w AS Standard 

§ 1. Imrodactonr rmmrku 

Tlic c<pniral mi»ral proMcm is the problem of the 
c!iar.iclcr of the moral st:ifi4ar*i by referetwe t ^ which we «irc 

or wnmemes^ of aji act’on. \Vc haw 
Kcn before that the fundamental r|tu*stiofi In Mtliics is that ot 
the exact si^tdhcancc of lij^^htncss. and wronj^ness as aiiributc^ 
of actiouN What is incanl when vse say that a person^ 
actimi is riffht or urimijf In what <Uics the rightness ^»r 
wrcmjifness of an act consist? And this is equivaJent to the 
question: What is it that ena!»lcs us to characterise an act a*' 
right or wrong? V\'ha: is the test or standard of 

rectitude? 

Now, the question of the true and ultimate moral standard 
has l>een answered differently by ditlercnt schools <<f nn>rarj»l'‘ 
Thus the nioml ^•tandard is c*>nce,ved by stnne as a lauf or lazos, 
agreement with which is essential lo the righlr.ess td 

our acts Others have Ntij>]*»ised that actions are right ir 
the sense of being conducive to flt^asure Others, again, have 
sup[x>sed that an ac: js if it lerds oti to perfcctu^n 

Our business now is to examine the different views of th^ 

standard *»( moraU.y ami : * fn d out the true view. In thi' 

chapter we prr»ceed to exarr*ine the theory which take^ 
txtemed Usic as Manila rrl. 

According !<.• some thinkers, the standard which enable^ 
lit to estimate the mi»ral g»i>odness < r !*adness of conduct is ■' 
law or system of laws imposed irH>r; us extcnially or froir 
without by the wdU and conimaitd *i a superior power (God 
*ocieiy> govemmem). The will of this power is believed 
to be absolute ; and laws iir 5 K>sed by this higrhcT 
power are supported by rewards and punishineAls and 
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commonicated to us in some particular way, e.g., by speech or 
writing. 

It is clear nu\\ that, according to this theory, actions are 
good in the sense of being tonformabte to kgtf. Moral 
jmlpnient is simply the act of discenting whether any 
jarticular action is or is not in conformity with the 
prescribed law. 

Thii'', atcording to this view, "there is nothing naturally 
Slid esscntblly right in actions; that whatever is right or 
wr- ng iMist be luaile to be s<» by the will and command of 
Some higher js;wer; and that law, tbeiefore, is not only o 
stai'.ilard of conduct, but is thr moral standard pr<i|>cr.” In 
sb‘'rt, an .iction is called right, if it agrees with the law; 
wr-'iig, if it does not agree with, or is in vudation of, the 
prescrilxsi law. 

What, then, i.s the supreme power whose will is law? 
Wia>se will is the ultimate standard of right and wrong? 
^••me tl is the will of flod; others say, it is the w'ill of 
the State or •.iovernmciit < Ruler < r the ruling boily); others 
say. It is the collective will of sociefc. It is (»bvious, then, 
tliaw this theory assumes three forms, dhese will be 
s*rp,:ratcly considered. In the mean time we may point out 
the general objections against the legal system as a theory of 
n.orality 

(:» The legal theory substitutes self 'interest for morality, 
prudence for virtue. As has been said bci‘>re in Chapter II, 
I ? ffc I 5, acts performed out of fear of puni.shment or out of 
^ exj-ectaihm t,f reward may be prudent, but are not virtuous. 

I It an action is done under the compulsion of threatened 
punishment or *or the sake of |»romised reward, it cannot hawt 
»iiy |K>sttive moral merit. Thu* we find that this theory' takes 
away all meaning from m<»rality. 

1 (ii) The moral standard \< an external and arbitrary code 
according to this theory. But the true moral standard 
Cournot be arbitrary. “It must be something whidt co m m en ds 
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hself to the reason and the heart ; which can be nnderstood 
and felt ; and which the self can therefore identify itself with, 
freely and intelligently.’* 

(iii) Again, taws themselves presuppose a higher 
standard — they arc only means to ends. They are them* 
iclves judged as gorni (»r bad. Thus, a system of 
external laws cannot constitute the ultimate standard in 
morals. 

We have said above that the legal lheur>‘ assumes different 
forms according to what is conceived to be the supreme 
power whose will is law. Thus we may lake Divine Law or 
Political Law or Social Law to Iw the m(>ral standard. These 
are considered separately in the following .sections. 

§ 2. Dhrin* bw as standarid. (Theological standard). 
According to stMitc thinkers (c.g., Descartes, Locke, Paley), 
Divine command is the lest of rectitude. In other words, 
the ultimate standard of morality is the absolute will of God 
communicated to man either "by the light of nature or the 
voice of revelation.” All truths — mathematical, logical or 
moral — dcfiend on Ilis arbitrary will — they are but His 
Sfbitrary decrees. Actions arc right or wrong sinply 
because God has commanded or forbidden them. ThiA 
the distinctions of right and wrong depend on the arbitrary 
will of God, so that, if He like.s. He can make right 
and wrong different from what they are now; e.g., if He wills, 
He can turn infidelity Into a virtue and fidelity into a vice. (Vide 
Chapter II, § 5). “Divine law is the true touch-stone of moral 
rectitude, and it is hy comparing actions to this law that men 
judge of the moral good or evil of their actions ; that is, whether 
as duties or sins they are likdy to procure them haf^ness or 
miseTy from the hands of the Almij^ij "The true ginund of 
morality", writes Locke, “can only be the w'ill and law of a God 
who sees men in the dartt, has in His hands rewards and puni^- 
nieiits, and power enough to call to account the proudest 
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Critkim. Tliis view t$ open to acweral objectioni: 

(t) The mo3t obvious objection to this theory is that, 
according to it, the motive for virtue or avoidance of sin would 
consist simply in the hope of reward or fear of punishment, 
and thus virtue would merge in prudence, morality in self* 
interosu 

(ii) This theory practically denies God's perfectiow—it, 
dei>rives God of all moral character ; fur it assumes that the 
distinction of right and wrong is created by an act 
of arirttrary Divine will. Thus G)d is above mural law — ^His 
nature is morally blank, and He is an object of fear rather than 
of veneration. 

fiti) The true view is, on the contrary, that God is the 
[lerfect being, and goodness or righteousness is an element of 
His nature. What is right or gr>od is in harmony with 
Kis nature ; what is wrong or bad is repugnant to H, Thus 
the distinction of right and wrong ultimately rests on Divine 
Kature^nd is therefore necessary and immutable. To suppose 
that moral distinctions are arbitranly created by God and are 
reversible by Him, is equivalent to suppt)sing that He can act 
ag^st His own nature which is coMpletcIy rational and per- 
fect ; but this is imiK>s.sibIe. Every t>eing must act according 
to or consistently with his nature, and no power— 4iot even 
that of God Almighty — can produce the self-contradictory. 
Instead of supposing that acts are right or wrong idmpty* 
because God commands or forlnds them, we most suppose that 
He commands or ^niMds them hnemur they are right or 
wrong.* 

* 1V» say that God nant act aecordiac to His natuR is not egulfdsnt ts 
■tIbk that His power Is Kmitrd. Acooidiiv to m odw n Thsotoidsna Cogs 
wiHdiaSiiaL or staigMsew does not iinpiy Hie abOlty to go sgSlwt Hh 
ewa Be no e er to a icel cantmdktiam It h ap B ae Hie pomt to 

do mryiUot tint ia layi ai Wfiit irtth Kb natawi evsryfhlin Ast Is nst 
h* htilf eanbadtotKy* Ha eannat fariaf about what b lepapant Is 
^cnmnsbBNb See the eatttor'a ‘Ootgoca of rn a rfs i Phacaepig*. T oi ilh 
■dbbn. w SdL 


ta 
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(tv) That Divine pcrfcctioo or foodiitai» and not the 
arbitrary Divine will, ttUtmately determines what is right, 
is sufiftorted by the admissions sometimes made by the 
advocates of the arhitraty Theological standard. Thus, 
Descartes constantly speaks of Divine {lerfection and veracity. 
Locke, too, speaks of Divine gtKtdness guiding us and 
directing our actnms uo what is l>est. These admissions 
•bow that they, too, felt at times that God is essentially good, 
and that morality rests on llis essential nature, and not on 
His arbitrary will. 

|X MUIcal law as standHrdl 

Some have Bup(M).sed that (tolitical law—the verdict of the 
State~is the tesa or standard t>f right and wrong. Morality 
consists in ot>cdience to the laws of the state. The State 
formulates a system of laws, imposes the laws upon its people 
and makes them oldigatory by a duly appointed system of punish- 
ments; and to judge whether an action is right or wrong, one 
has to compare it with the prescribed law. Thus the moral 
standard is a code of Ia«s im[x>sed upon the people by the state. 
“The Civil law alone iii the Supreme Court of appeal in all cases 
of right and wrong.” (Hobbes). , 

Hut there arc several objections to this view also:— ^ v* 
(i) This theory, like other forms of the legal theory, 
abolishes the distinetkn between virtue and prudence, morality 
and self-interest. (See p. 135 & p. 137). 

(ii> A system of political laws cannot constitute the ultimate 
moral standard, for such laws are themselves objects of judgment 
and are ordy means to an <nd (c.g, the safety and harness of 
the people). 

(iii) It is impossible to formulate laws for all possible dr- 
enmstances. Thus ptdttical laws cover only a fraction of our 
active Kfe and cannot therefore constitute die standard by 
referenet to which we may judge every possible ease. 

|4 Sadyilaiw SMI almidML 

Aceordittf to some thinkers, morality depends on dm 
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opinion of sodety ceAective. in otlier words, it is the wiQ of 
lodetj odledive thnt is the standard of dght and wrong. 
'Right* means what society demands, and 'wrong*, what society 
condemns and forbids. Thus the real stand|iird of morality is 
constituted by the opinions, manners and cilMoms of sooety. 
What b in conformity with them is right; what is contrary 
!0 them b wrong. 

How, then, arc the rules (the m<inners and customs) of 
society enforced? They arc enforced by public sentiments 
of approval and disapproval, honour and dishonour (e.g., a 
man may be excommunicated or outcasted for not obeying 
the rules of society). “Society demands that all persons 
entering into it and sharing in its advantages shall conform 
to its manners and customs, and excommunicates them 
if they do not; and such conformity is morality. Society 
and morality are thus based on an implicit contract or 
covenant which every one is tacitly pledged to observe. 
Nothing^is right or wrong in itself, but only by socbl rule and 
covenant." 

Criticism. The special objections to this theorj' are: — 

V^e know that social opinion is variable — it is found 
to change from age to age. The social manners and customs 
accepted in one period are often condemned as wrong in 
rnother. How, then, can they be safe guides in matters of 
conduct? How can they^uppiy any uniform and consbtent 
moral standard? 

Indeed, it b a well-known fact that what is custonuby b 
not necessarily moral. The accepted manners and custtmis 
of a society are often questioned and made objeets of moraf 
<>ritkbm. We :q>eak of customs and practices as good or bad, 
as moral or unmoral, thus tacitly acknowk^Sing the exbtcnce 
of a hi^^r standard by nfenace to wlucb even tlMse art j^ 
judged. 
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Ethical Standard. 

RuBASUSB as StANIMJtO (HSBONISM). 


We liAve seen above that the legal or jural theory Is 
inadequate, inasmuch as it supposes law to be the final or 
ultimate standard of morality. Laws are undoubtedly 
standards of conduct, and in civilised communities conformity 
to them is, in the majority of cases, good or right, but they 
canfiot be regarded as the ultimate standard. Laws are some* 
times made objects of moral criticism — there are times when 
<^|ifN>Mtioo to political and social laws is morally justifiable. A 
law without reference to an end is arbitrary and unmeaning. 
The question of the moral .standard is not solved so long as we 
do not determine the true end of life, the highest good or the 

dpcmifipii. 

Thus it may be argued that the goodness of actions must 
be judged by their tendency to promote the highest good of men. 
In other words, acts are to be judged good or bad by refeientx 
to the supreme end of life. "Every voluntary action imtdies 
an end; and, among ends, there is a gradation, culnnnating'1^ 
ttn ai^ceme end which is the goal of life." An act conristtnt 
whli and conducive to the great end of life is good or right; an 
act inoottsistent unth or subversive of it must be pronounced as 
had or wrong. 

Now, some have tmpposed that pleasure is tiie s up r em e end 
of fife or Surn tm im Bofum of man. ActkmB are good 
only in proportion as they are conduci ve as means towards tdds 
or good. Ihis theory has be« called 
bccMiaa ; h makes hrinie or pteasure die ultimate end or 
.|pod. / 

. tlmi we should judge an act aa right or wrong aceord|^ 
;ii|^tit tiendh to produce happiima or misery. "Actkms'ive 
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in prapottioD as th^ tend to proditoe happioca^ wmsf 
at they tend to produce the reverse of happiness." **By faiq^- 
ness tt btended pleasure and the absence of pain; by untM^pi* 
otss or misery, pain and privation of pleasure" (Mill).* 

This theory, it will be seen, attaclies supreme importance 
to the sentient side of human nature. "Feeling is the highest 
function of mind. Reason and will are good only as means 
of procuring and maintaining feeling ; but feeling itself is good 
cnly in so far as it is pleasurable." Hedonistic Ethics is 
therefore called the "Ethics of Sensilnlity". 

I i, Classifionlioa of Hedooistie theories. 

(_M the outset, we have to distinguish between Psychotogicti 
lif danism and liUiicat ttedonism,) llie former is the 
theoo' that pleasure is the natural and normal object of desire. 
The latter is the thcoiy tliat pleasure is the proper object of 
dtstre. According to the former, we naturally and alwa]rs do 
seek [Measure; according to the latter, we riiosdd always sedt 
pleasug!. The former is simply a .statement of fact, the latter 
is a theory of value, a theory of the ground upon which one form 
of action ought to be preferred to others. Though we 
ag^ concerned in Ethics with Ethical Hedonism, we have 
To explain and examine also Psychological Hedonism, because 
the latter is often combined with and made the basb 
of the former. (Ethical Hedonism, again, assumes two forms 
'Egoistic or Individualistic and Altruistk or UniveradMt} 
Egoistic Hedonism malces the pleasure of the agent himself 
the end of life and the standard of morality. (AHndstie 
Hedonism makes universal happiness or the greatest happiness 
cf the greatest number to be the standard of rectitude. Each 
of diese, agsutt, ma^ be (i) Gross or SetumIMc or (ti) 

*T1ie thSBiy is Slio cdlsd VdStmimism, be c■H B ^ a ceaei l n g ts ib 
Mthw am m be jndiBd rid* er wrong aooordiag to th rir m a t y 
onMatw m umshb lor the pnowtion of ptansne end picvenlioD ef piia. 
He temi IMBtadenint, h owever, ie now ciu m ei a ri t uMri to miMi 
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or RalMniMaie!S It imy also be pointed out in ddt 
oonneetion that ^Attrnmic Hnfcmism is SvohOiomuy or 
iyon^w >l a f ltowaf%Wco«^ as it is based or not based on the 
theory of Kvmotion. 'llie different Hedonistic theories 
(except Evolutionary Hedonism) are considered in the follow- 
tug sections.* 

I S* Fsycisslogkni Hodonsam. 

As has been said alx<ve, it is the theory that pleasure is 
the tiniy natural end and motive of human action. Every one 
desires what he thinks will tx^ pleasurable, and for the sake 
of the pleasure which he cx]»ects that it will give him. Thus 
the only natural object of th’sire and moiiv’c of action is pleasure, 
and in acting we always ha\e the idea and di^sire of^>me pleasure 
in our minds as inoti\e. 'Iliings are wnight, not for their own 
sake, but only foi the sake of the pleasurt^s the)* will bring us. 
The predominant tendency in man is the gratification of sen- 
sibility. We sec, then, that, according to this theory, life is 
one continuous pursuit of pleasure * 

This view was held in ancient times by the Cyrenaics. 
and in mixlcrn tiy Hume, lientham, J. S. Mill, Bain, among 
others. .1. S. Mill, fur example, remarks, “Desiring a 
and finding it pleasant, aversion to it and thinking of it as 
painful, are phenomena entirely inseparable, or rather two 
parts of the same phenomenon ; in strictness of language, tvn 
Afferent modes of naming the same psycholopcal fait: 

Vihat to think of an object as desirable and^to think of it 
an pleasant, are one and the same thingp and that to 
desire anything^ except in proportion as the idea of it la 
pleasant, is a {diysical and metaphysical imposrihifity.* 
(Vrnmimm, p. S8). 

The SKhro^et of Ihiycho)o|dc*i Hedonism admit that there 
anre apparent exceptions to this, but maintain that riiegr do not 
affect the general principle, f 

tlfhr BietaltanMy iMsaki^ aw Ch. m 
f tbdpiAM MinMi ttiMp wt pMifly Mk cblKii lof 
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An Eoglisb poet hat very well described the theory ia the 
folbwiag words:— 

^'Whate’er the motive, pleasure is the mark; 

For her the black assassin draws his sword ; 

For her dark statesmen trim their midnight lamp; 

For her the saint abstains, the miser starves ; 

The Stoic proud, for pleasure, pleasure scorns; 

For her affiction’s daughters grief indulge, 

And find, or hope, a luxury in tears ; — 

For her, guilt, shame, toil, danger, we defy " 

Cfiticism 

A fittle reflection will show that Psjrhologica! Hedonism is 
not a sound doctrine. This doctrine mean.* that pleasure is the 
ultimate object of e\’ery desire and that human vdtlion is always 
determined by the id<‘a of pleasure. In other words, it is pteasure 
that is desired, and not things fur their own sake. But this is 
open to objections:— 

(iVThis is unpsychrtlogical. Normally, we desire some 
objective end other than pleasure, and when the object is 
attained, pleasure follows as a consequence. Rut this feeling 
i^pt sought beforehand. "Pleasure is the result of the satts> 
laction of a desire which is directed to an object. The feel* 
ing of satisfaction — pleasure or hapinness — is by its very 
nature the accompaniment or consequence of attaining an 
object, and not itself the object.” “The want or the ewT 

the adw of tte pkasores they trill give us, and not for their emi eslMb 
yet e o as Kim e s tre way eome to ledc objeeta for their own sake s e eo rdt ng 
to the prind p hs at Aamdation and Tranafemoe of Intwot bm endi 
to sBtsns (Pkasoie is the end ; objects ere mesnt.^ When tbs sttdO'. 
meal of an obfact yidds ple a e uw. the idea of the object nap besons ao 
deady aandated tritb the idea of pieamre; that tbe tetemt ia fhadhr 
haa^ ied to the object kadf, ao that the object, thongh k ten odginlSy 
worts aa a snsna to plwiniv, now eosm to bs aonrtt tar Its nm 
wb^ rig, V arinKa hwe at nonep. Momp is dsdiid at flrat fn lbs 

wwc vn WBw PHBBBW \ CSODIIDni vHO ^SvRiBwBHCwllli# Vp BvOvBVvIt pm, WW* 

l| mm Im IomI te lit pn iriMBs tridMl MT fc* ct MCll 
A niMir tkA il r i lM i f hi iIm mw nAnltn nf miii T 1 
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Impticd in a deaira baa for ita object aometbiof other than 
plMfure which, like a aubjective bommcter, intficatea that 
the object ia attained." Indeed, there are many kinda of 
{deatnre which cannot poaaility exist if they are not preceded 
by certain desires tor objects, Ajt., the ptrasuies of benevedent 
affections. As Prof. Mackenzie |ir>ints out, "No one could 
possibly feel these picasurett unless he were hrst benevolent 
— ^.e.— bad a desire for Ihe welfare of txhers. In such a 
case, therefore, the very existence of the pleasure depends* 
on the fact that desire is first directed towards something other 
ffian pleasure. It mijtht even he aigued that this is the case widi 
aO pleasures. Pleasure ensues upon the satisfaction of ’certain 
w an t s , and the wants must be prior to the satisfactions. We have 
a 'disinterested* desire for food, before we can have a dksire 'or 
die pleasurr that accompanies the taking of food" (Manmt’of 
Bihk*, pp. 71. 72). 

We see, then, that the real order of facts in rational action 
is normally this: The consciousness of want exfites in 
os a desire for what will supply the «*ant; and the supply 
of the want gives rise to the feeling of satisfaction ; but this 
feeling is not itself the object of desire. We may desire jlj'pd, 
wealth, health, honour, knowledge, virtue, each one 'Sr 
wbich yields an agreeable feeling when attained. Thus the 
primary direction of thought is towards an object, not 
towards the pleasure it is expected to yield. We do not 
generally look so far ahead as pleasure; that is not whati 
moves os. It must be admitted, however, that pleasure or^ 
happiness is sometimes sought or desired for its own sake. 
The agreeable feeling, arising frrmi the attainment of anl 
object, when once experienced, may become an independent ' 
object of desire, and the idea of It may move or induce us to act 
lor its renewal, thus considtnting "a secondary qirit^ of 
•cticli*, 

(ii) Been if we db desire p ba Mur e , die best way to get 
b to forget ft Fkotmre b best obtained wbett bast 
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•ei^t. A direct purcidt of jplcacm to wdciW. Th* wo*i 
(lifiecdy md etge^ t»e seek tiie kM pteMure •* t 

ride do wo obtdn. The more we ere tmmiiidfol of It, Ae 
more do we get it. Been Mitt edmits thet ^onljr thoec ere 
Immy who have their mindi fixed on aome object other than 
their own hai>ptneas. Ask yourself whether you are haj^y, 
and you cease to be so.** 

Hete, then, we have the fundamental panjox 0 / 
Htdomsm that ''the impulse towards pleasure, if loo 
predominant, defeats its own aim.*’* (Dr. Sidgwick). fe 
the words of Prof. Dewey, "If any one violates the tow of 
his own being by living upon his feeUngs rather than 
upon the objects to which those feelings normally beloi^f, hto 
power of feeling becomes gradually exhausted, and he defeats 
Ms own end. He commits emotional suicide.’* (PQirto>to!gy# 
p. 299). 

j^(iii) Mill's confusion arises from an ambiguity in the 
word 'ptoasure*. It is (o) generally used to mean the 
agreeable feeling or the feeling of satisfaction arising 
from the attainment of some object, and (b) sometimes 
mean an object that gives satisfaction. In Ato 
latter Kose. we often speak of 'a pleasure* or 'pleasures* 
(10 the plural), meaning thereby a concrete object or objects 
^yietding pleasure. All objects of desire may be said to 
e pUtumes in this «Bise, and we have no objecAxt 
f it to said that we seek pleasures In this sense. For U to 
evident that If we dedbre anjrthing, the attainment of it will 
•ling at least a temporary feeling of satisfaction or pteaeure. 
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Cw iaM tiHrntly^ uiytHtng tliat we deeire may be eaid to be 
^ fAemutv*. i.r., temething that will twniB pkaaiirr vbm 
attained. But ii mu»t be remembered that “the fact that 
we deairv ^fosurts is w> evidence that we lirsite ftaumt. 
That we seth fivvstite is a mere tautukjg;)'. h means sirofily 
that we fwek what wc seek.’* Macketuie. Momud of 

Bthies, 1^. Zl'7S). 

s' (t’') vCvcii ^u|tp<tsinK that !*sy<*hoU>|fical 1 le<h>n»sm is a 
soond <^l«ctrii5e, tliere i» no necc.ssary or tofticat omnection 
tietween it and Kthiral Hrdoni^m. It is jKissihle to maintain 
the one without maintainini; the othen A'^ Dr. Sidgwick 
remark*, "No cogent inference is twssiCle from the psycho- 
logical generalisation that the agent's pleasures and pains 
are the universal motives, to the ethical principle that his 
own greatest pleasure is fur each the ultimate rational end,** 
(MakodJt of Htfues, p. 44). Indeed, if we naturally and 
always dh seek riur own pleasure, what meaning is there in 
the precept that wr outfht to do so? As Prof. Mackenzie 
tays, ^|!thical Hedi>nism i* scarcely compatible with«^sycho- 
lofical tledonism, at least in its most extreme fornp If we 
always did seek our own greatest pleasure, there would be 
no point in saying that we tmght to seek it ; while. the 
Other hand, it wuuld Iw aljourd to jay that we oMjifir to 
seek the pleasure of tnhers. except in so far as this cotdd be 
riiown to coincide with our own. Of course, if Psychological 
Hedtmism he merely interpreted as meaning that we alwrays 
do seek ptauwe of same sort, then Ethical Hedonism may 
he umlerstood as teaching that we ought to seek the 
ffnmrst pHnumer, whether mtr own or that of others. Bid, 
in any case, there is no necessary connection between the tagir 
doctrines.** (Mmmd of BtUes, p. 2I2>. 

«A sdkt above that there is no logiod or 

aeoetsary cooneetkm between Psychtdogical Hedmisni and 
S^Ugtl Hedoaisai. The confttsioit between the two is psrtfy 
idiie' perhsfn m die aBdii|«Bty of die wmd droMMe. Here kt 
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A {KMitfe Iran Mill’s UiSUuriamsm: “The only peoM 

a|isMe of being given (htt an <ibj«ct is visiUt, is that 

ftopk actmliy *ee it. The only' proof that a sound is 
mSibU, is that pe^pk ktor it, and su of the other sources 
oi our experience. In like manner, I a{q>reheiid, the 
sole evidence it is possible to pnMluce that anything is 
tlesirMf, is that people (f<t achtaUy iffsire U" 
rasauM, p. Si), f^ow, Mill has failed to imdersiaitd the 

proper significance of the term dcsirahl^ It is no <knd>t true 
that tifihit or audibk means cafcMf of l>cing seen or heard. 
But the English word 'desirable’ docs not usually mean 
‘ what is ca{>ahle of being desired”. Ijth^siraUc' means what 
should be desired — what may be reasteiably or legitimately 

desired.^ As Prof. Mackenzie remark.H, ‘‘WTten we say that 
anything is desirable, we do n(>t usually mean merely that 
it is adile to i)e desired. There is scarcely anything that is 
tktt able to be desired. What we mean is rather that it is 
stofomJdy to be desired, or that it ou^ht to lie desired. Wl«n 
the Hedonist says that pleasure is the only thing that is 
desirable, he me,ins that it is the only thing that ought to 
b* fj^sired. But the form of the word desirable seems to have 
misled several writers into the notion that they ought to 
show also that pleasure is the only thing that is capable of being 
dtstred.” iMactual of Eilocs, pp, 213 and 214). • 

i 4 EtMeal lladwriswi (a) Eg«Mlk HadnMMa. 
is the doctrine that every person ought to swdc his own 
greatest pteaspre. Actions are grtod <»r bad in proportkw as 
Uiey tend to promote or hinder ultimately the agent’s own 
Ipreatett pleasure^be moral standard being the general idea 
of those tines of action that are most conducive to his own 
greatest pleasttre on the whede. In estimating the quantity of 
pkasurt two points are generally taken into account, nis., intensity 
and dwwisn. 


*a. a E. Mssm’s MsedNb AAisq p 47. 
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It may be ]K>ifited out ui tbia canocctton tbat Egmatk 
UedkmUm aa aa etbical doctrine » generally eomlntied with 
PiQrcbokfgical Medoniam according: to which the ultimate 
object of desire to every individual is his own preservation and 
ideasurc. In other vrords, it is said that every one natorally 
teeka bis own pleasure, and every one ought to seek his own 
greatest pleasure on the whole. The maxim of this system 
it: ‘'Every one for himscU.” 

But if it lie true that every {lerson naturtdly desires bis 
own pleasorc-~~if it be natural for every one to seek only bis 
own interests, how are wc to explain the origin of society 
and the stKial feelings and motives, and of political 
government ? Ilotv is it that human Itetngs, though naturally 
^p>istir, have eoroc to combine and <a>*opcratc in society, 
in which every individual is com^ieiled to sulMirdinatc his 
own interests, more or less, to those of others? How is 
it that wc are often led to promote the good of others? 
Hobbes and others exfdain the origin of society and Gc-veminent 
in the hdlowing way 

Society and tio\emment owx their origin to the 
misery and insecurity of the primitive condition ol.Sian 
wbkh was one of general strife, and the consequent 
rational desire for peace. Originally, men existed in a 
Idate of nature which was a state of universal ttiscord 
and wan Men are naturally egoistic; and in the original 
*'atate of nature'*, individuals lived separatelv and 
independently of each other, wHliout common taws and 
inatitutiona— each claiming and trying to ap}>ropriate for 
Umaelf everything that was needful for his own preservation 
and enjoyment. Everybody cared only for himself and 
dainwd everything needed to satisfy bis own destrea 
Ibrtiybody thoui^t he bad a natural right to everythinr~ 
*Vv«n to another's body" and thought bimstdf qtnte 
lentiMl hi gratifytng his afqieiites and paasknui as fie 
{dmUed, Hence the primitive "state nature** proved to be 
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« "suu of warfare". Ondiiaity uidivtdtials began to <fiaeover 
that their own preaenratson, safety and bappinesa depended 
to a conetderable extent on the help and co^operatiott of 
other individuals. Hence at last they deemed it expedient 
to join together and form themselves into a comntioity. 
They entered into a 'social contract' by which each imiivi* 
dual agreed to subordinate his own guiKl in some respects 
to that of others, and to couirihutc to the go<.>d of society as 
» whole for the sake of the greater good he would receive 
from the co-oiteration of other individuals and the protection 
of Society collectively.., Uy this coiitr.’ict, all agreed to resign 
their natural rights in the hands of a common arbitrator, 
goveriujir or ruler who wimld disitensc them for the general 
good; and all pledged themselves to obey the laws enforced 
by the gikvernor for the general gMxl, and the governor was 
vested with the iM>wer to enforce the submission of 
refractory individuals by punishment. In this way men 
formcii* themselves into states and societies by mutual 
c<*mpact. 

Thus, acci>rding to Hobbes, society has .in egoistie basis. 
HeJIjioldiy declare'^ that all the higher feelings and springs 
of action are modes of self-love. He tries to give an 
egoistic interpretation of all the disinterested affections 
fnd sentiments. BtHevoUnce is the inclination to do good*, 
to others in the h«^>e of obtaining greater go<.id for ourselves 
in fcturr.; and sometimes, to relieve the pain imposed 
upon ourselves by witnessing the sufferings of others, which 
we caitnoc help reproducing in ourselves by automatic 
hnitstion. Pity is this fi^ion or imagination of similar 
pain of our own. whkb arises in our minds mt vntneswng 
the snfferiiqpi of others. Charity is the pleasurable 
eoMcioamess of our cram supeiiortty. which we experknee 
in fdievinf the wants of others. Pnatiship is s 
eonsciousness of the pleasure and benefits which we rseetve 
from Uw socidy and assistance of another person. GnU^nda 
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tt a lively »enie of future tienefitf, excited by benefiu alreaify 
rtceived. fiaverence o#«/ rrii^ums ffehngs are cultivated aa 
mean* of pacifytnt; aujicruaturat jM^wera and securing their 
favour.* 

We may now lomiatc the two forms of ligoism — Gross 
and Refined. 

(1) Vrois (tr .SVerNo/MfiC E^nxm. ’Hiis wa* rxidicitly 
taught in nt<>derii iimcf by MandcviUc and Hclvctius. The 
teaching 4*t Mantirvilie i* that ■'man centres everything in 
himself, and neither |ove<N nor hates, hut for his ow’u sake.’* 
Thus self-love IV the only virtue. Svliishucss, luxurv, pride, 
enjoyment arc all juAitfied. .-\i carding t-i him, ''I'rivaic vices 
are putdic Uenehts " 

ilclvetius sny» stth.-tamially the -.ime thing. l.ovc or 
friendship ha.v ii.v hasiv only in want or self-interest. 
Happiness iir hiiss meattv the highevt jsissihle amc^unt of 
{diyakal pleasuie. “.Man being l»y nature sensihlc of no other 
pleasures than those of the senses, these pleasures are the only 
objects of his desires and passions," , 

'v. V 

But the typical form ui Sensualistic I'.goism is found in 
the teachings of Aristippus of (.'yrenc tl>, C 435-356). 
In fact, the Egoisfic Sensualism of Mandcvitlc and Helvetius 
is but a revival of CyrdtaU-ijein Aristippus recoKnises no 
diderettees anxmg |4casurcs. .-According to him, 
thn only gorid of life is the individual’s own pleasure; 

ahoMt is a brief aoecsuit of fMiim (Doetiine of Hobbea). 
R dboold be borne in intfid tint Hobtas hi* ffotaic dhrary <if 

(ha fMNl with hNi Icfil ibeory a( the Maadanl “The ooUe^ve espokneta 
oi wocty (once cslaWidhiid ^ sonsl cootmt) and the dsUberationa of the 
kcMilar fM out nhsi. nihs of aetkm at* saon cendodve to the gruttsst 
phnrow of satiety aihaivrly. and sockiy and die state ngxae thase ndsa 
00 MiviAnll i* lotiol fBAmiofi oiid ciambds or is tm ind site 
h Sa Im the istf*iiNersat of MlndBA m snbodt to thni fcy iiqposiag poad* 
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wnA >1) pte««ures «re alike in kmi; they differ only in 

tHthmty or Hence intensity is the only critenoo 

which w'c are to judge the values of treasures; and 
physical pleasures. Iwing the keenest, arc the ntost eligible. 

Present enjoyments should never Ihj sacrificed for the 

sake of future pleasures, for what is future is always 
vneertatn. IfV shtmid fuily tnjoy thf frfprnt. To sacrifice the 
present t«» the future is unwarranted and perilous, the present 
is ours, the future never m.vy be. Let us cultivate to the utmost 
all possible capacities «»f enjrn'mcnt and gratify them k> the utmost ; 
and in gratify’ing them. let us always utilise to the utmost alt 
the opptirtunitics of enjoyntent affonled by the |wesent moment. 
The past is dead and gone. The future i.s doubtful. The present 
is all that w*e h.vve. Let us make the most of it. "Let us 
e:it. drink and be merry, for morrow we may die".* 

It is easy to see that Sensualistic Egoism, as explained 
above, is unrcflcctive in character. ".A life of feeling, pure 
and simple, heedless .md unthinking. iimH.sturbed by reason 
— such is the Cyren.iic ideal" '*N*ot the Sr»cratic prudence, 
but a careless surrender to present joys, is the true 
rul| of life," "lUiss c.vn be .itt.aincd only by rrmtinuous 
r,.»>mcntary enjoyments — the summation td immediate 
Rratific.iition5— regardless of w'hat is absent, the past or 
the future." 

< 

(21 Refined The typical form of Refined Egois'ti 

is found in the teachings of Epicurus (341-270 B. C), 
who advocates a more refleriive form of I'leasure-seeking. 
Epicurus fully recognises the indisjtnsablencss of reason 
in the conduct of life. Reasrm is the proper guide for 

* h ihiBar dKtriae mw tnaebt in anrUnt India by Chmvdim isi 
Ms fotkwm. *The nnlr end of man is enioynwm produced by SHMuat 
>* M n uwa . Wldie Cie mnaim kt a man five bappily; let him lied on 
ibiA tfm tbeudi be tuns in debt” (MnSisvatWnia, ff e ww d a re w wi 
MnfMHik Ch. I). 
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tiw «lt4iaiitc»i of true A«cordii^ to him, 

(to borrow the word* erf Prof. James Seth), "the end 
la (dcMure, but thw end cannot be attained excejrt under 
the guidance of reason; feeling would Ime but a htind 
and {ierih>os guide to its own satisfaction. It is reason 
alone that makes tM>$stbte the most perfect gratiheation 
of sensibility " lie admits that we must be ready to sacrifice 
the present to the futur;, if the future is likely to bring 
greater bai>|Hness. It is not by cultivating our p>'>S 5 ible capa' 
cities of enjrtyment, and thereby increasing our wants and 
desires, but rather by reducing our want.s and desires within 
the narrowest limits and by learning to be content with little, 
tlmt we can ho|»e to attain happiness. "Felicity consists, not 
It* much in positive pleasure, as in freedom from pain, and a 
calm and contented mind." Tbe happiest life is one in which 
condict and vain pursuit are shunned ~ii is “one of simple 
ease, gt¥>d will, serette leisure." We should attempt to 
remove from our minds all possible causes of unrest and 
seek tlnise pleasures uhich .nrc most easily got and cannot 
cai^y be taken away. We should seek those pleasures that 
bring no pain and avoid those {tains which bring no pleasure. 
Hence we should {trefer mental pleasures to physical pleasuics; 
for mental (deasures arc pure, abiding and tratw}uii; 
but physical {deasures, though .st*metimes keener, arc 
'generally evanescent and atten<le«l with i»aiu. In opposition 
to the Cyrenaic role of life, he says. "When w'c say that 
pleasure is the end of life, we d<» not mean the pleasure of 
rite debauchee or the sensualist, as s»»me from ignorance or 
malignity rejtresent. but freedom of the body from pum 
and of the mind from anxiety/’ "It is not an unbroken 
•ocecMion of drinking feasts and of teveiry, nor the pleasures 
<rf sexual love, nor the enjoymem erf the fish and other 
tkficaciet of a i^den^ tabte. which produces a f^saut 
We*, it is sober reasoniim, s«ircMi^ out the reasons foe 
. «v«iy dNnke and avoidance, and baciritinf thane befitrfs 
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throagh which greatest tumults take possession of the soul.** 
(Wallace's Epkttrfwihm, pp. 129, 131). 

The four canons of Efncurus are : "The pleasure which 
produces no pain is to t>e embraced. The pain which 
{.roduces no pleasure is to be avoided. The pleasure is to 
be ax-oirled which prevents a greater (deasutv, or produces a greater 
pain. The pain is to be endtiml which averts a greater pain or 
secures a greater pleasure.*' (Leckv^'s History of EvntptOn 
Montis. VtA. I. p. 14). • 

§ S. Ckidenl ostnnnte of Egoistic Hodoniaiii. 

ft) Egoistic Hedonism is often b.nser! on Psychological 
Hedonism which, as we have seen before, is not a sound 
doctrine. Besides, Egoi.stic Hedonism as an ethical doctrine 
is scarcely compatible with Psychological Hedonism in its 
catremc form. The latter rather prccludc.s the former, 
(.^ce I 3. p. 146). 

(ii) The advocates of Fgtiistic Hedonism In its extreme 
form forget that direct pursuit of pleasure generally defeats 
its own purp<.»sc and that the more eagerly we hanker 
afte| pleasure, the less pleasure .’•s a rule do we attain. 
{Portkiox of Hedonism. See | 3, pp. 144, 145). "The 
practice of Hedonistic ohservatarm and calculation hat an 
iiievitahle tendency to decrease our pleasures generally." 
fDr. Sidgwick). True happine.ss can he obtained, not by a 
continual hankering after pleasure, hut by a disinterested 
discharge of the duties of life as they come. The life of 
I^casure-seeking is, by the very nature of the case, a "life of 
illusion and make-believe." f 

fiii) Egoistic Hedonism asserts that man is naturally 

*The above is a brief account «f the tcartih u s of ^ienras hiawlL 
Wbouww Big iw mid of his foOmim. his oom usKidnm wen of an okvatad 

fSoBM Egatoi art folly aimte of thia and hmoe the imShaMk 
hstrimey of thm doctrine. 

20 
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auid that all the higher (eelinga and aftrings of actioa 
are nwMlea ol »eH>love. But tbia i» going too far. The truth 
la that human nature intmivea egoiatic aa well as altruistic 
elements. Indeed, a closer examinatimt of human nature 
reveals that man is more altruistic than egoistic — ^“we live 
more for the sake of others than for our own." Even among 
lower animals it is f»und that their energies are not spent 
aimply in the satisfaction of their self -regarding wants. 
Even they give themselves up for the benefit of their 
offspring. As Spencer points out, "Without gm/ir benefits 
to offspring, life could not have ermtinued." (Prinei^s of 

Vol. II, p. 5», Prof, Stewart, quoting Spencer, says, 
"Although Egoism, biologically considered, comes beft>re 
Altruism, yet, 'from the dawn «*f life altruism has been 
no less essrnti.al than egoism,’ ‘Self-s.'icrifice is no less 
primordial than self-preservation,' Scientific Ethics has to 
f«cogni.sc the fact that Kgoi&m and Altruism co-exist.” As 
has been already (xiinted out, the essential altruistic tmptilset 
•re innate and instinctive in human nature trom the 
heglrming, inasmuch as they are essential no the perfection 
and the very existence of the human race. (See Clji. IX, 
Note 1, pp. l.M). KM). In fact, as Prof. Mitra observes, 
"Social feelings arc t<H> deep-nH»tcd in our nature to be 
exploded by the artifice of a few egoistic writers." 
(^emmts of Morals, p. 301)- 

(ivf EgotMic lleduoinn fails to supply us with a amfono 
sttmdord of morality. We know that men differ in respect of 
their susceptibility to (deasure and (min. W^at is pleasurable 
to one persim may be painful to anexher. What is most pteasur- 
able to t«Je may Iw far less or least pleasurable to another. 
How, then, can there be a uniform moral standard? And if 
there be no uniform moral standard, morality itself is 
abedtsbed; what is right to one may be wro^g to another. 

(v) Egtnstk He^aism insists on the calculatiwn of the 
conparative values of pleasures; but thii in an extresndy 
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dU&cutt task. We know that our expertencea are generalty of 
a mixed character, varying indehnitely in degree, duration 
And qualit}'. We know (hat pleasures differ so much from 
each other as to be practically iucommensurable ; and the 
same may be said of pains. Further, (here is such a thing as 
variation in mood, tnnperament and circumstances. It is a weH* 
known fact that one and the same individual may form different 
estimates at different times as to what is likely to be c«ir.duciv« 
to his own happiness or misery. How. then, can wc say, in 
(he face of these facts, that licdunistic calculation is practicable?' 

(vi) Sensualistic £g<»ism is totally inconsistent with 
morality pro|>erly s<> called. The theory ignorc.s rational 
seii-restraim in w’hich morality consists, and substitutes 
license for it. Hence it has always presented a repulsive 
apitearancc to the moral consciousness of mankind. In 
its extreme form it $up(K»scs that reason is a di;<wback 
oi human nature and that animal life is the happiest, 
liut non* would lie glad to exchange a life of intelligence 
iud conscience fur one of mere sense and feeling. Man 
cannot accept the theory without doing violence to his own 
natui^^ 

(vii) The Rebned form of Egoism as advi>caicd by 
Epicurus himself is undoubtedly more reflective than Sen- 
sualistic Egoism and has n(*t the defects of the latter. Uut its 
chief weakness consists in its discouragement of active, 
strenuous life, as inconsistent with the l^icurean calm of 
mind. It forgets that life is to be judged, not simply by feeling, 
but by activity. 

Further, Epicureanism as an egoistic theory regards the 
good of self and that of others as of^sed and exclusive. But 
a true moral theory shows that the good of the individual and 
the general good are reciprocal and relative to each other (See 
Htrlectiornsn. C3i. XV). 
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(vtu) It u DO doubt tru« tbat fccUng has a place tn 
laoral life. We know that a feeliog of aattafactkui attcuda 
virtuous activity. In other words, virtuous activity is always 
pleasant, though no properly virtuous act is performed 
with the tidns of pleasure. It would be peihaps better 
to call tbe satisfaction that accompanies virtuous activity 
by tbe name of haffmtjs or Nex^edtuss, and to restrict the 
icna plxaxwf to oUter fonns of agreeable cons ci ous n ess — 
f. g., ibe fedtng nesulting fmin the stimulation of a passive 
capacity of sensation. Thus interpreted, pleasure will be 
possible for Itolh men and atiim.'ils, but ba|>piness will be 
possible only fur a rational i>cing and w'ill arise from the 
rational scllV consciousness that it is, or is becoming, what 
it should be. Happiness i» thus {xossiblc to the hero in the 
moment of dajigcr and the martyr on his way to death. 
'’Pleasure is (.rdinaiily a niiiiiien’.ary enjoyment arising 
from the satt.sfaction of a passing desire or wi.sh; and at 
most it may embrace the grauheation of several desires.** 
’’Happiness is a lively m<HHl resulting from harmuify among 
desires." It is a r.'iii>»iiil satisfactiim arising from a due 
rrgulatum of desire'* It i.^ not equivalent to the ”ple.tsure 
of the mt*ment", howewr intense it may be, nor t'o "a 
sum of ideasures", obtained by gratifying several desires 
in succession, nor even to “a balance t*f pleasure over 
pain.'* "It is rather a 'synihcris of pleasures*, obtained by 
tubordinating, ami. If necessary, excluding, certain pleasures, 
the net result being a complete (though not intense) 
saitsfaciion attendant on the consciousness that one is all that 
he should be.** 

s 1 Hedusnsm-^h; Ahndstie or UMvwwIisIk 

Huifaniius (lUifiteiiewisin). 

The trend of modern Ethics is generally altruistic In 
recent times none maintains the egmstic system as a suffi* 
dent theoiy of morality. An attempt has accordingly been 
made by the Uedtmists to transform their theory from 
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£^tiD into Altniism or Uiuverstlism. According to 
^Anntttr Htdomm, what w« ought to aim at it ylheaamt in 
general — universal ha|»|>incs>— or, failing that, the greatest 
happiness of the greatest mimber. Actions are right or 
wrong according as they are conducive to or subversive of 
happiness in general. Our duty, therefore, is to promote 
pleasure — not our own pleasure altmc, but that of others 
atwl all, so far as this may lie in our jK^wer. The theory 
IS often called Utilifariomsm, because, accitfding to it, actions 
;.re to be judged according to their uiiiity or uscfuhness as 
means for the promotion of general pleasure and prevention 
of general pain. The theory presu}»{K*ses a developed 
capacity of sympathy or feUtni'-fttiintf which will impel one 
:u prom<>tc the go<^d of others and deter him from injustice 
to them. 

It is to llumc, llentham, Mill and Bain that wc owe the 
s.ibstiiution of general happiness for the happiness of the 
individual a? the true end of life .As Bent ham and Mill are 
recognised a.s the two most distinguished ex|>oncnts of this 
doctrine, and as the view of Mill differs in an im|iortant res* 
from thai (*f the sch.iol <>i Benihani. wc should amsider 
them separately. .According to both of them, universal 
plta.<>urc is the supreme end in morals. But UniversaUstic 
Hedonism sup{K>ses that wc can represent possible future 
pleasures of ourselves and others in idea, ronifiarc tbenv 
in rcs|)ect of value, choose bef«/rehan<l the l>cst and adapt 
our actioos so as to realise the best. In other words, it 
nrquires an estimation of the values of future pteaaorcs. 
Hence the question arises: By what standard are we 
to estimate the values of pleasures? Bentham holds 
tHd the only Mandard of value is qmntity; J. S. Mi0 
hrikis that the guafify of pleasures should also be taken 
into account. This is the main ground of difference between 
the system of Bentham and that of Mill. Their views are 
ctqphuned below. 
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1. BtntkamU* Vt^Uanamtm. AccordSiig to Bcatliain, 
IlMr value of a |}lc»»urc cootists rntirciy in d»e gyomtity 
of agreeable cxfieriencc it givea. In other words, the only 
standard by which the values <»f pleasures are to be judged 
is goontify, so that any one {deasure is just as good as 
an<ither-o'‘push-pin is as gf^nj as iKMctry", if they are equal 
to quantity. Hut "quamity lakes difTercm forms. It takes 
the form of dftralion : of two pk-asurrs (dherwise equal, the 
mure duralde will be the better; t»f intensity: one pleasure 
may lie more iiiten.se than .'inoiher <>f the same duration; of 
wetunty: one may l>c sh-itwl liy a larger nund>er of persons 
than anrHhcr; ui ferurniity: »*«• nia> lead on to a nutidtcr of 
others as conMtpiences ; td furity. <»i»r nuy lie more free 
than .mother from painful acconijMiurncnts or consequences.” 
llenthani summarises lus view o»i tlie jK»int in the folhoving 
mnemonic verses;-— 

“Intense, Umt), certts*n, speedy, fruitful, /•urc. 

Such narks in /•/cojrMrc.f ami :n foins endure. 

Surh ideasures sci-k. if prhoU U* thy end; 

If it l»c /mi>lit\ wide let them extemi 
Such fouu a\ifld, whicbes'cr U- thy view. 

If pains »usr/ cotiu', let them extciul U> /eti»” 

The ahos'c is an acixiunt of Bentham’s ditnensioHS of 
voittf in jdeasures ami pains. The first six critefiOt tiir., 
intennty, dmotim, ntanurss. certainty, (mrity and frmtfnlneu 
may be accepted by b**ih the forms of Hedonism- 
Egoism and .Miruism. Bent ham, as an advocate of the 
tatter, aiMs aiwihcr criterion or mark, vit., «rWnf— ».e.— 
the numlter of pers*’»ns who will l»e affected. We should 
hu vffy careful to calculate the interests of the number 
of persons affected by an act. The interest of the 
community, be says, is the supreme end in morals. 
Thus, aecofding to him. the lines of aetkm that 
ihmrfd he {mrsued or aveWed by us are indicated 
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b]r these dimensions taken tt>in;thcr. His advice to us is, 
"Weigh pleasures, weigh pains, and as the balance stnnds. 
will stand the question of right and w'rong.’* We should 
choose lietwcen different actions by calculating. accordti^[ 
10 these criteria, the amount «>f agreeable experience or 
pleasure they will pmhably give. "The wise man will 
chmise his ends and regulate his actions so as to realise the 
greatest quantity of pleasure fHtssiblc. and the gtHKi man will 
take care that the pleasure realised is mrt his own alone, but 
includes that of others.*’ 

Bentham’s l’tilitariani«>m may Ik* called ^rflss or jmmalirtic, 
l>ecause, as {lomted out alxtvc, he does not admit 
qualitative differences amons pleasures, but says on the contrary 
that any one pleasure is as grj«>d as another, provided they are 
equal in quantity. It should t>c Imnie in mind that by ‘purity* 
hr di>es not mean any superior quality. A pleasure or |Min is 
called ‘pure’ by Henthnm when it is unalloyetl or unmtxed with 
its opfxisite. 

Another characteristic of Bentham’s philovqihy is that 
it inwdvcs the doctrine of I\vcho|ogical Hetlonism. Though 
Be^tham is an altruist and says that we .should seek the 
h.'.ppincss of others, yet he distinctly states that wc naturally 
seek our o»*n happiness. Thus he says, "Nature has placed 
mankind under the governance of two sovereign masters, 
pain and pleasure. It is for them alone to {joint <jot w*haf 
we ought to do as well as what we shall tlo.” iPrincif^fs of 
Morals amd IjegisloHon, pp, 1'2> Again. "To obtain the 
greatest {K^rtion of happiness for himself is the object of 
every ratkmal {>eing. Kverv man is nearer to himself than 
he can \k to any other man ; and no other man can weig^h for 
him his pleasures and pains. Himself must necessarily 
be his own first concern. His interest must, to himself, be 
the primary interest.*’ (Dnmlology, I. pja 17, 18). That man 
naturally egoistic is again and agair asserted f>y Bentham 
*>td most en^phatiedfy in the following pessage: **Dfcam nqt 
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tlut ntCB will move their little finger t« serve yon, nakes 
their own advantage in so doing be obvious to them. 
Men never did so, and never will, while human nature is 
made of the present materials. But they win deske to 
serve y»>u, when by so doing they can serve themselves; 
and the occasions on which lhe> can serve ihemsehes by serving 
you are nnilliiudinous.” .(pfontt^ofry. IT, p. 133>.* 

II. y. .S’. MQts theory {Refined UtUitorianism). Min 
alao is an altruist, and he says very explicitly that the 
atandard is not the agent's own happiness, but happiness 
In general. He declares that "the happiness which forms 
the utilitarian standard of what is right in conduct, is 
cot the agent's ow'ii happiness, hut that of all ctmeemed. 
In the gtdden rule of Jesus of Xaaarcth, wc read the 
complete spirit of the ethics of utility. To do as one 
would be done by, and to l<»vc one's neighMur as rmcself, 
constitute the Ideal perfection id utilitarian morality.” 
'{VtXtorimim, Ch. II, i>p. 24, 25). In answer to the 
question what he means by happiness, he says that "by 
happiness is intended pleasure and the .absence of pain; by 
unhappiness, inin and the iwhation of jdeasurc." (Ibid., p. 10). 

But another question arises heie; How can we prove 
that general h.nppiness is desirable ? Mill answers, "No reason 
can be given why the generisl happiness is desirable, except 
that each person, so far .is he believes it to l»e attainable, 
desires his own happiness. This, however, being a fact, wc 
have not only all the prt»of which the case admits of. but all 
which it is possible to recpiire. th.ii happiness is a good, that 
each person's happiness is a good to that person, and the 
general happiness, therefore, a good to the aggregate of aS 
peraont. Happiness has made out its title as one of the ends 
of condact and consequently one of the criteria of monfity.” 

*BsBllWBtrtes tottcuneifeEaeimiaBd Atuoimi by aa appeal t» elMS 
aft flriM 'awal umctkoir. FSr a aiikal aBwsun . «e pp Id ft IM aad 
ahaOkXm 
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But Another hnporunt question is to be answered by 
the Aknnstk Hedonists: am ! tunmd to promoie! die 

general happiness ? If my own happiness lies in some* 
thing else, why may 1 not give that the preference ?” Mtti 
answers that there are several persuasives to altruistic 
conduct (catted the sanctums td morality). There are, 
he says, two kinds of sanction for altruistic condtiet<— 
external and internal. The external sanctions (wbkb 
ere recognised by Bentham as well as by Milt) arc four in 
nomWr : phyucai or natural, political or legal, socitd or 
popubr, and religiou.s or divine. Rut an appeal to 
external sanction.^ means ultimately an apiwal to the self- 
interest of the individual. As Seth remarks, "The intSvi- 
dual whose life was governed by such constraints would 
s:ill he. in character and motive, if not in emtward act, an 
egoist ; his end would still l>e egoistic, though it was 
accomplished by altruistic means." Mill is aware of this, 
and he adds acrordinglv an intental sanction which is 
"a feeliii); for the happiness of mankind." "a feeling of regard 
to the pleasures and pains of others," "the social 
feelings of mankind, the de.sire to Ite in unity with our fellow- 
. fe.ifures."* 


Mill's CradaiUm of pkaswres. The most important 
P'rtiTi in Mill's ethical sy.stcm is his doctrine of a gradatum of ^ 
pleasures in resf)ect of qualify. It is Mill's chief innovs- 

'For a fun aocoint and criticna of Milt's iheoiy of nofsl sane- 
tVais. ate OuvUn XVI and XVIII this book The ward Smttim 
sunns e ny tld n s that ashes a coone of sciion biodinf. By pbjnM 
tBMtkns we sBosn the pkeewes sod perns fdneeses Ac.), bnmht en by 
the ONne of MUne. By the pMieat or ametioM or sshb the 
mmhks atadM by the State to the htfri ns t went of lie ls«s. By tbs 
ateM or papdhr «c mean the p h a eBwa end fates dolnd 

ham public opteiau By riBpiwo ancthme wr mm each pteMMSs 
sad petes «f this uusU sad the ant as air a tt sdh t d to acdoce by the 
nX «f Gal 

?1 
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tion tlut he introdtieet a dtftinctkn of qmUty in adfitkn to 
iIhi diiatiiKtion of gutmiky. Aa ha» been aaid before, 
MUI hoMa, in oftfiotitton to Bentham, that pleaaurea differ in 
gtmSiy aa well aa in qmmtity, and that, in estimating 
haf^nesa, we ahould take into account differences of 
tfuality and quantity. In other words, according to Mill, 
then are different kitutt of ptcasuie, and "some kinds 
are more desirable aiui valuable than others." This is 
er|uivalent to saying that a pleasure equal or inferior 
to another in res{M>ct of quantity may nevertheless be superior 
:n respect >>f quality, and a truly wise man will chot'se 
pleasures of higher qualities or kinds and reject the lower 
pitasurrs. Worth and ilignity of pleasute must be looked upon 
at better than quantity. 

In short, according u* Mill, a pleasure may possess "a 
superiority in quality S4> far outweighing quantity as to 
render it, in compaHson, fd small account.*' Thus the 
highest go«-»d is conceived by him as lying, not in intense or 
durable enjoyment. Intt in the enjoyment of mobte, tlevUed and 
Sgmfifd pteasuies, m-m though these be of small intensity 
cr short duration. "The ultimate end, with refetence 
to and (or the sake of which all other things are 
desirable (whether we are considering our osvn good or that 
of other people), is an existence exempt as far as possiUe from 
pah), and as rich as possiMe in enjtqrment, both m pomt of 
qmmtity amd quality" 

It is in this way that Milt tries to show that the charge, 
brought against fferhmtsm. of having a degrading and 
sensnalistic temfoncy, is groundless. (Bder Hedonists, holding 
that the value of pteasure is measurable by quantity 
tfcme, seemed to place <m the same level the pleasure of a 
dcbaudiee and that cd a hero or a sage, the joy of an A rch tmedes 
and the draidcen revefry of a sensoaUst, the happ in e at of a jfolm 
Howard and dart of a miser. N^r. Ihqr seenaaf to aHft 
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value to pleawrca of tlie lover senses, as the moat tatcBSc 
in degree. But Mill holds that "it is quite compattfale widi the 
pnoci]dc of unlity to recognise the fact that some kknit 
of pleasure are more desirable and valuable than others, 
it would be absurd that wtrile, in estimating all other 
things, quality is considered as well as quantity, the 
estimation of pleasure should depend on quantity alone,” 
(l/rifilorMmim. Ch, 11). 

What, then, is the test of quality and the rule of measuring 
it against quantity ? Mill says that it is "the preference 
felt by those who, in their ofqvjrtumttes i»f cx{>ertence, to 
which must he added their habits of self-consciousness and 
self-observation, are Iwst furnished with the means of com- 
{arison.'* He thus appeals t«> ‘the verdics of competent 
judges'. When Mill is pressed to assign the ultimate ground 
of the preference felt by the com]>etent judges, he refers us to 
'the sense of dignity* which is natural to man. It is 
CO accoj^nt of the existence of this .sense of dignity in 
man that be "would not consent to W changed into any of the 
1 .wer animals for a promise of the fullest allowance of a 
pleasures. No intelligent human being would consent 
to Ite a f<x>l, no instructed person w<'Uld be an ignoramus, 
no {>erv*n of feeling and conscience wi»uld be sclhsh 
and base, even though they should be {>ersuaded that ^ 
the fool, the dunce or the rascal is better satisfied with 
his lot than they are with theirs.’* p. 12). He again 

aays, '‘It b better to be a Socrates dissatisfied than a f«d satis* 
bed; better t«> be a human being dissatisfied than a 

atisfied Ami if the fool or the pig is of a different cqimkitt, 
it is becauK they oidy know their own lude of the questioii. 
The other party to llw comparison knows both udet.” {Ibid., 

P W). 

It is in the above ways that J. S. Mill endhsavoura to 
M^reiqfthen tlie syatesn of Hedonistic Ethics. The additkma 
*tid mo(fi6catioaa by means of vidneh he tries to purify or 
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Mfiot Hedoolam are three, aa ^loira sibove; w., (i) hia aobati* 
iVliaB o{ gmertai kafpimtu for the bqipuicaa of the 
iiutividud, as the end of life and atandard of reditiNle: 
(ii) fat* doctrine of gnuiotion of pleaattres, in reflect of 
qmkty; (iii) hta view ihtf the true sanction of moratity is 
iiaemit, and not ejnemat, lie tries in these ways to 
free the Hedonistic doctrine from the charges of egensm and 
ienstialisir«. It ihould be Ixmie in mind that lua introduction of a 
distinction of qmlily or of higher and tower among pleasurea 
is the main ground of difference between himself and his pre> 
decessors like Uentham. 

I 7. CritienI wtimnto of AHndalic Hadosnsns oc 
UliilnrwnMna. 

(o) HedutuMii or L't.litarianistn, as explained by Hume, 
Bendiam, Mill and Itain, ciaiius to be an altruistic theory. But 
t little redcciion is sufficient to show that Hedonism, 
consistently carried out, must nece.ssarily become egoistic 
or indivtduali.Mic, and not altniislic or tmiversajistic, as 
SUi^ioscd by these writers. Why should any person sacri* 
fice his own pleasure for the sake of the |dcasure of 
others? How can the Hedonists prove the desirability of 
'general happiness' ? Since Hedonism has generally been 
ahowed to rest on the }>sycbological postulate that an indi- 
vklual is bound, by his very nature, to seek only his own 
pleasure, the burden of protif ties heavy on the Hedonist. It 
iHII be seen that *• consistent Hedonist may be led to promote 
the good of others, either when he believes that it is bot a 
meani to hit own or when he labours under a deluskNi.*’ 
Sftictly speaking, then, his conduct cannot be caBcd 
VHsinteTet^ed' or benevolent. 

Indeed, as llartineau points oot. no transition is possade 
from egoism to altruism. '‘From ’each for himself to 'each for 
atl*~-0o road.** 

Bet let os examine fuHy Che arguments of the Hedonists 
themselves. Let us see whether they can estabii^ 
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<tcilnibtlitjf of geiHNrd litp|me»$ tod »upply a soficiem grooad 
of obligatkm or doty. 

(i) MUfa argument for proving that general happinesi it 
dcnrable is fallackms. He says : "Each person’s hafqpiness is 
a good to that person, and the general happiness, there- 
fore, is a good to the aggregate of all persons.” This 
IS as much as to say : "Happiness is a good. My haf^iness 
it a good to me. yours to you. his to him. &c. Therefore my 
ba}>innessTyc'ur happiness -t- his hap{>incss4 dtc. are a good 
to me f )ou+him+&c., i.e., the general happiness is a good 
to the aggregate of all persons. .Again. Iiecause general 
happiness is a good to, or an end f«>r, the aggregate of all 
persons, therefore it is an end for each person." Or, to express 
the argument in a different way : "since A desires 
the happiness of A, and It that oi It, A and R both desire the 
happiness of A and It. and therefore A and B as 
individuals desire the happiness of both A and B." It is easy 
to se<^ that the argument involves two fallacies, first 
c fallacy of Gmtposition, and then one of Division. It 
tf surpri.sing that Mill who was a great Logician and 
th<f ^author i»f a standard text-lMndc tm l.ogic, committed 
a logical fallacy which could l>c detected at a glance even by an 
crdinar 3 ' student of the subject. We may as well argue 
that, because every person desires to have a quantity of 
food for himself, therefore he deures also to supply the food 
of others or all. As Prof. Muirhead observes, “This it as 
though one were to argue (to borrow Carlyle’s famous com- 
parison), that because each pig desires for himself the greatest 
amount of a limited quantity of pigs’ wash, each necessarily 
destrrs the greatest quantity for every other or for all” We 
see, then, that from the fact that each one desires his own 
happiness, it docs not k>gieally follow that each <nie should try 
to make others or all ^ppy. 

(ti) In fact, Utilitariaiiism utterly (aids to sup{dy us with 
a sufBctcnt ground of moral otdigafkm. All its attempts to ew- 
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filaia rUcqtMtciy tbc renie of ot^gAtioo »re failures. 

err we btmtd to pramoie general Itappincas ? Why 
•bottUi wc fed it to be our ifrtly to act for the general good and 
to refrain from unjust, cruel and selhsh actions? What 
sudkimt inottvo wc for sacrificing <iur own pleasure to that 
of others, seeing that it is natural for us to seek our 
own pleasure? We know that the Utilitarians try to re* 
(oncite Egoism and Altruism and to account for otdiga* 
(ton l>y an aj^ycal t«> the sanctions of morality-~<xternal 
and tuiernal. Now, with regard to the external sanctions 
{fhysical, |>olittcal, soctal and rcligkms or Divine, it 
may i>e said that an apjieal to these really amounts to 
Substituting self-interest for morality, prudence for virtue, and 
thus falling lock into Kg*Msm. Mill accordingly adds tlic internal 
sanction nf moral semiment wliich, he says, is a safeguard against 
wrong doing and ;ui iti:{nilsv towards wh.'tt is right or ronducivT 
to the general g<K>d. Uut this, toii, implies prudence, and not 
v'.rtue, which is disinterested in character, A man who refrains 
from wrong-doing to avoid the sufiferings c‘^imectcd with his 
n.oral nature or jicrforms a gc^Kl act for the sake of the 
feeling of wlisfaciuai it wdl '.icltl is n'ally guided by prude|ttial 
Cl nsideration * 

Utilitarians >up|*(*M- that tlie force of syt»/<otky or frUcw- 
fttiiHg is one of the grounds of oldigation (See (3is. IX 
N^t XVI). They hold that a capacity of sympathy, fellowr- 
fecling or social feeling i.s de\ eloped in the life-time 
of every individual and enables him to feel more or less the 
pleasures and pains of others and to identify them with 
his own so as to make {deasure in general (and not his 

^ Owpiw X\T1I te aka liuidNad. Bmmu af AMea 

H5>KM: ^’Canrhict whidi hues from n«wd te than ma tS iani 

is «w rnmnUtf The mm wha is toapame heamw he dedna the 

ptamna at Ugofmwux is. as Ptaa p oi nt ed out, teflopnatt hy tmm at 
a khid ef i n W Bp M i n o t . SindKly. the ams who is o wnmn m fMm Imr 
«l the paiM wfakb will be the cur m wwnre at cemwfioe is eoanpens 
mm dt • at amattmr 
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own tolclx} hi$ end of life; and not only sot Irat it 

«tio gives him a conviction that it is ins doty or that he 
i<t onder an obligation to du so. Rut such symfathy for 
the pleasures and pains of others may often be outweighed 
by one's own pleasures and i>atn.<(, “If a person’s actions 
were always determined by the strongest pleasure, it ts 
doubtful if the feeling of the pleasure and pain of 
others would ever tie strong enough to make him sacri< 
fice bis own pleasure to that of others. At least, it would not 
lead him to make any important sacrifice—it would not make 
c martyr or a hero of him. It would not give the soldier such 
a feeling of duty as makes him risk his life for the greater 
happiness of his countrymen, nor even deter the cashier front 
defrauding his employers; nor the servant from petty thefts 
which might cause little loss or pain to his master."* (Prof. 
II. Stephen). 

The Utilitarians, as we have seen before, contend that 
virtuous or altruistic tendencies are prr>duced in us according 
to the "principle of transference of interest, so that we 
And greater satisfaction in being viriiious than in lieing the 
revi^se (see Ch. IX. p. 1?)). Rut there is this objection: 
evei? 'supposing that such tendencies are produced in this 
way and olieyed automatically ff>r a time, yet when men 
ct.me to understand how these tendencies are produced, 
they will look upon them as illusions and cease to lie actu** 
ated by them. In fact, “when men are told that the end 
of these virtuous tendencies is the |»r<rmution of happiness, 
end liod that in some cases hapfuncss may be obtained by 

*Tte the Utilitarian ptioc^ is unaMe to aipply s li^Brimt 
bend «( ebligaikia is evkhnt from the folloiriiig esanpie. A asrva n t 
*ho ii in the at u p hiyr M u t of a mQTwnwre finds that, by steafing a eertabi 
^■wuai of monsy . be cn make binudf happy, and this, to his namer, 
*h» is • ouBnirtiw the snuamt is nothhH , hi he jmiified hi itmfiagf 
P^hapt the ffads^ wig my. Not it will be setthtf a had mantp l s t» 
«hwi. Bht wfctt if the BM knows with eg ta inty that be can ilitf 
««hmt hefm dMdl 
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tke vtdatkw of them, theo thete altniUtic impotsei will lote 
ill their tiifidiiig^ force ttpon the mind. In «hort, feeltiiK 
tfatts devekiped out of egmsm can never be truly altnuctk, but 
^po^ltniistic at moat,” 

We conclude, then, that the Utilitarian* arc unable to 
reconcile egoism with altruism. A coosUtent Hedonist will 
never be a hero, a martyr or a philanthrr>pist. If he is ever 
so, we must suppi>se that his act is Itascd on illusion— 
dtber that he exiwctii to oliiain greater hapfnness by bit 
momentary self-sacrifice, or that in sacrificing himself for 
oriters, he is m far carried away by the [lassion of the 
amment as to forget his prudence and yield himself to a blind 
hnpulae. 

ih) Further, Hedonism does not supply us with a 
ioSeient tumdord of moral conduct — an adequate criterion 
cr means of distinguishing right and w'rong. Altruistic 
Hedonism judges the rightness and wrongness of actions by 
tlieir bearing oit the pleasures and |>ains of others. But there 
arc many forms t>f wrong actions which inflict no appreciable 
pain on others. Arc they to l>e called ino«K.ent? In 
many cases fraud and dishonesty may be conducive to 
tbe pleasure of some, witiumt causing any considerable 
pain to others. In many cases injury and injustice to one 
pCfVCHI may l<e made the means of pleasure to many others. 
How are we to condemn such artion.s on the strictly utilitarian 
principle? Of omrse. Hedonists like Bentham and Mill 
would strongly condemn such acts, but that is because 
they unconscioutly borrtiwed their roncei>tton of equity or 
justice from the Intuitionist and Idealist schools. They 
thus tacitly assumed a standard higher than pleasure. A 
•triet followtng of the Hedonistic rale, uncorrcctcd by a higher 
o«e> would lead to moral amtrehy. 

(c) We have seen before tfttt M21 eud e u v mi w to save 
Befbnisai from the charge sensuaham by his theory of 
IIk yinttlMrlWf ^ffemces amouf pleesoies. Amorfiuf to hiai, 
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pitA»tres that Are the highest in queiity are to be rhoaen to 
the rejection of the lower ones. But Milt forgets that he is 
here appealing to a standanl other than pleasure. The value 
of a pleasure as such consists in its pkasuraUenesi, L*., 
the amount of agreeable feeling it gives. If w‘e once grant 
that |>lrasure as such is the highest good in itself, we 
are Ivauid togicatly to grant ^something mure, vis., that 
the <iniy measure of the value of pleasure is the glMMi* 
tity <»r omoHit/ of the s^freeablc consriixisness yielded 
thereby. Mill’s distinction, therefore, though it purifies 
Hedonism, dttes so at the co.<n i»f the consistency of 
the Hedonistic position. Suppose A and B are two pleasures. 
The) are equal in qujintity— f «•.. in the amount of agree- 
able exjwrience they give, Mill advi.ses us to choose B 
cn the ground of its superiority in respect of qwotty. B«lt 
what is this my.sterious quality on .Tccount of which one 
pleasure is su[»crior to anrtther pleasure, equal to or greater 
than it in respect of quantity? Is not this differentiating 
qitality Sn fxtro'hcdoniitic quality? If the superiority of 
<ne {dea.surc over another d->cs not consist in its pleasur* 
al'leness, i f., the amount of pleastsr**, then it consists in 
t other than pleasure. Mill’s view practically 

implies an abandonment fd the Hedonistic position and 
subordinating the Hedonistic standard to a higher standard 
of value which is not pleasure. Is imfdies that *'we may, 
seek pleasure or happiness, but in ways subject to a 
standard which is m.n itself pleasure or happiness*'— ^e 
r.iay gratify those desires which arc apj»n)ved by our 
higher or moral nature. But this is also the view of 
I'erfectionism. 

Min appeals to "the verdict of competent judges'* when 
rx|daintng the test of quality. But the verdict, to have any 
salue. must be rational, and not arl»itr;»ry. It must be baaed 
««» some ultimate criterion, and this, as aoggcMed by Mill 
btmself. is nothing hot the sense of dignity natural to man, 

n 
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TIttts the tihimate eiMirt of a(^>eal is not the arbitrary verdict 
the iwiges. but something else on which the verdict it 
tsated-^the consciousness of the clt$nity of man as man. Bat 
thi* IS pasting over lo Perfectionism. As Seth says, "Tlie 

sense of dignity cannot tie resolved into desire of pleasure 

It is the utterance of the rational self behind the self of sens!* 
bility. hfor the attainment of pleasure as such, but the find* 
ing of our pleasure in activities which are worthy of this 
higher and rational nature — such i< the end set before us by 

peculiar *ensc of dignity." 

(d) The liedontoic calatius is impossible. We have seen 
before that Hedonistic calculation is extremely difbcult in the 
case of an individual. If «>. the difficulty must he still 
greater when we are to c.slndate "the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number". Ilcntham himself declares, "Every man 
Is nearer to himself than he can he to any other man, 
at<d nci other man c.in weigh for him his pleasures and 
pains. Himself must neeessarily be his own first concern." 
H so, h«*w ran we cxj>ect an accurate and impartial estimate 
of "the greatest haf»f»iness of the greatest mimlier”? Then, 
again, w'c know that, .as regards susceptibility to feelings, men 
differ widely from each other What is pleasurable to 
one may not l*e s>* to another. Further, our tastes and 
Inelitiattons are variable — the vert' same thing which makes 
,tts hapf>y at one time may fait to please ns at another time. 
In the face of these farts, how can we say that Hedonistic 
calculation is practicable? .\nd the difficulty of Hedonistic 
calculation has l*een immensely increased by Mill’s theory 
of qualitative (Rfferences among ftleasures. We know that 
pleasures differ so much from each other as to be 
piacttcally incommensurable; and this incommensurability ia 
etpeeiatly oh^us when we have regard to quality as wcA 
as to quantity. 

From what has been said above it is clear that Uttfitariast* 
ism cannot provide us with an adequate theory of montUty. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Ethical Standard 

TliC STANDAKU ACVOKDI.N*; to l»‘Oi.t'TtUNtJiTS. 

(Evolutional Ilcdotiism or rtnitarianism). 

§ 1. Ai ^p liclio a of ooa iu t i oo to morale 

Although the idea of evolution was often applied to mural 
life in former ages, yet it is only in rcccm times that the 
conception has l>ecn given a prominent place. Many thinkers 
sjpjxisr tvjW'a-days that nH>raUty. like Nature, has evolved; and 
neither can Iw undersit^id except in the light of it.s evolution. 
The conception i>f evolution was bn>ught inw) pr<>minence 
by Hegel and t'omte; it was applied by Laplace to the origin 
uf the solar system; by I^marck. Darwin and others to 
the ' rigjp of living species, but it is SjK’nccr and his followers 
who have extended its application to all departments of 
natural phenomena They have aj»j>lird it to the origin of 
of the solar and stellar systems, origin of life and living speeiet, 
origin of mind, of social and moral institutions, forms of 
government &c. 

We arc concerned in Ethics with the application of 
evolution to morals; and in the present chapter we shall* 
confine ourselves to the ex|Kjsition and criticism of the 
Evtiiuthmary Ethics of H. Spencer, Ia.*slic StejJico, Alexander 
and others. 

But before wc proceed to explain the moral theory of 
Spencer and others, it is necessary to pirtitt out that there are 
two pos»hfe ways of interpreting moral life, if we adopt the 
^*•>•7 of evnhitkio or devdopment. IfV may erptons ii by 
w/ermesf to iu beyimAig or 0 its sttd. Tins will be dear fran 
the followtnf eonsiderattons. In all deVdopmenL there mutt 
* begtenhig. a process and an end. In odmr wmnfai. 
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tbe <i<vetoptii|( Utittg turts from a ceruia pwnt, paMes 
tfarough kU£Ce»»tve »tage« uf higher ikod hinder com{4cxity, 
and tbusi moves onwards luwards a certain goat But 
generally what is actually }ictceivcd by us is neither the 
licginning nor the end, but the process. Let us take the 
example of the evolution of the animal species. Here the 
aiartmg point and the goal are practically concealed from 
Uij we sec only the race. Here we do not know the 
absolute beginning ot tlie si»ec»e^“thc lowest animal form; 
nor are we able to know the goal — the highest form of 
rnimai life it is only the intermediate forms of life that 
we actually know. So ii is absio with mt>rai life. The 
earliest or the lowest form <>f moral life is not known to 
Us— it is hidden in obsiunty; nor can we form a clear 
conception of a jKjrfcctly dcvelo|ted moral life, \S'c know the 
moral life only m the tourjn* ot its development. In other words, 
the process nr the intcr.nediale stages of moral life can be alone 
clearly known to us. Nevertheless, vse can cx)dain this process 
only by reference either t''> its iH'ginning or to its end or 
goal. 

We see, then, that, if »c adopt the theory' »*f dev/dop- 
nient, we may interpret the moral life in two ways — (i) by 
fCferctKc to its twgnming or oiigm. and (ii) by reference to its 
. cud, goal or ideal. The former meUnid has been adopted 
by Spencer and his folUnvcrs; the latter, by Green and his 
loUowers.' 

W'hich of these tw*> mctht^ls is the right one? The 
former method appears a; first sight to be the more natural 
method, for sciences seek to explain natural phenomena by 
rrference to their origins or causes and the modes cf their 
CfMeratton. Hence it may Iw said that, if Ethics is a science, 
H must explain moral life by tracing it back to its origin— 
i (f., tibe needs of savages or even the struggles of tower 
animals. Yet a closer reflection shows that this method of 
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the futunl sdences U nut the appropriate method for 
Eihiu which, aa we have seen before, occupies quite a 
different point of view from that of the natural sciences. 
It ii concerned, not so much with the origin or the history 
of moral life, as with the ideal of nu>raltty, and the ideal 
ties .tt the end rather than at the beginning. Hence the 
letter mctlKKl is the more aptiru;>riate one. Lvoluuomsts like 
l*pcnccr. l.a!slic Stephen and inhers gt\e us, as Green points 
out, only a "natural science: of morals'*. (I'idt § 3 of this 
chapter). 

§ 2. GoBeral Enplnantion ol Evolutiaanl li ai Wii i m . 

As has been said alK)vc, the themy, has been propounded 
by H. SlK'ticer, Leslie Stephen, I'rof. Alexander aiul some others. 
In the present section wc .shall c.\plain the theory in a 
general way; and in doing this, wc shall refer indifferently 
to the views ut its leading supjhjrters- -b|tcncer, Steidteo and 
.Mrxandcr— although they dificr in tcriain im|iortant |H>ints. 
'Ihc pjhits of difference will be explained in the Notes at the 
ent. ■>! It is chapter. 

i- rding to Evolutionist >, an .'sdequatc explanati»>n fif 
the 'tacts of our ntor.'il life must involve a reference to ances* 
tral cxjierience. Kvolulionary Kthics accordingly traces 
the present mental and moral constitution of m.in to the 
hist«»ry of his ancestors and ultimately to that interaction 
between organism and environment which underlies the 
evolution of every form of life. Consi.Htently with this view, 
moral evolution is but a form of the general course of 
tvoiution, and Ethics is but a section of Biology, or, 
mther, of Cosmology. Conscience and social feqling must 
be Icwdced upon as tbe nece.ssary product of' adaptation to 
circumstances, struggle fur existence and natural sclectioD.* 

**1^0 iwitiy fauaan eniiict as s whole*’ ehswv m 

^**Ker, ’’wr aiMt aiady 'A ss s port ef that teger iriHdi eoMliMsd 
hr the nwduct «f - bthwi ^ teatni" (Aws «f 9 M ca, p, f). 
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Accurdiog to Evohitiofusts, we are inatle to be what 
we are by inhchUtig the accumulated re»uU» of ail the esqienaices 
and acquiMtions of ail our anccatorft. The human race has grown 
jut as the individual gr<n%’s; and our physical and mental powers 
have been acquired b) gradual di£feremiatton> and integrations 
extending through the lives oi i«ur ancestors since the begin* 
ning ol life, accumulating from generation to generation, and 
transmitted by inheritance. Among the tendencies that we 
have inbented, wc ha\e inherited our altruistic, sympathetic, social 
instincts. 

It is in this way ihai ilic theory of e\x>luti«n tries to re- 
concile the a f^ri and a {>%tsftrhri NvMcins of Philosophy. 
!t tries to show that what is a prvtr, is, at the stme time, 
of exi>erienlial origin —it is the result of the ccdlcctive 
experience of the race The altruistic tendencies arc innate 
and hwtinctnr m us. but tlic)- are really the |>nx}uct5 of 
the accumulated fX|ierienccs of all our anecstiirs. They have 


Moral fXMiduct t» 'Utst (omt which uniwnaJ eoaduci a iu a ntci thirinc 
tin last ataciis ot its wtituikm.'' The theory makes the prewiva- 
ikn and devdopoant of kfe to be the univeml end of et m di Kt ' 
The grand end of eunckict is the presetvatkia of the sdf and the 
foee. Hence the theorji' is oiten called "ihe, theory of Baikicuai 
jufftctkai m nandard". It uke* organic perfeetioo at the goal of our 
axm life. 

Neverthdtai^ the theory ii only a form of Hedonian. Sp y r, h» 
mm tlm ’'aemient (xhteoce can evolve cedy on combden UU 
fdaunre-iivliit acts are hfeaieuining acix” IXMm «f Bitk$, p. €$)• 
He Un nuatka ’Tbe juaUfkation tar whatem ncreawe life ie tba 
noplwa from hie ef mot* faefipineai than adtoy It taOowa tlu 
cud u ci v tnee e to heppIneK h the ultinBae ted of perfeettao In a mn't 
WMv." (ffW-'p 3«)< SanBariy. Uille SKfdMn obtanrea, ‘’Wte ie 
pUWMt ie upnahiiatcly wh olt a nme .- “The evotattamit aad the olBilaiiau 
oSwii a» not fBvavntr on the oMunry. tiaqr iwrvnnrily tend 
(a oefadde.* (Schner ef ffMts. p Stt>. *Thc ‘uatUr in the ataw of 
TdtBMie.flvtad' mael atpiamtlawely ootadde with indHr in the warn of 

flfii I n *• 

iuvpinflrwiBiir* 
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bm »eqttire<l fttnoiiKb the coarinuou» «tpcrietircs of oar aneoiton, 
»<cumulate<l ttncc the tteeinnins of the r»ce, ftnd tranan^ted 
to 09 at inherited matincts, acenrdlng^ to the law of heredity. 
*W»at is habit in the f.Tther tends to lascomc nature in the 
child.” The fundamental moral principles, thouK;h ultimately 
resting on eeperienees of Mtillty. have become intuitive in us 
owing to the influence of heredity* 

One of the |»en>l»ar features of Evolutional fledonism 
is that it .tdmits the organic nature of sficiety f Individuals 
tre the organs <»f the l.irger org.anism called society, and it is 
by contributing f«» the common life .and perfection of s«>ciety 
or the whole r<»llective organism th.at they r.in promote their 
own life and perfection. "It i« by mutual interaction and 
co-operation .as organs >>f .•>n org.anism or memlwrs of society, 
from the very Iteginning, that men h.ive come to be wbat 
they are physic.iliy, mentally amJ s<<ially: and it is as 
organs of a social organism that they live, move and have 
fhe-r behig". The social feelings .and trndencir<«. which make 
the unity and common life of the sf*cial organism possible, 
have dcvclojwd .along with the VK‘i;tl organism and have 
hef'vne engrained in the physie,-!! and mental const it ntions 
of indivtdu.als and have been transmitted by inheritance, 

*''Tbautb the moral intuitions are the reauht of accuBHlated* 
ttiwiencr* of utility sradoaHv onomired and inherited they have cobk 
to be guitr independent of consrioiM ncpeifynce . .Espoienaea of utiBty, 
wpnM and comoridated thromth all past eraerailons of die twman 
rare, have been pnducinK correapondin* nervous modificatiom, wWdi, bf 
tSBthNied uamnitadon and aonimujaikm. haw beovne in oa certain 
tMitlries of noral intnitkat— certaht emotiam tetwowSiut to right and wrong 
wwdact «hki^'lBnc no a pp nr e n t fansi* in 'the individaB) eaperieneea of 
t*®*!^* fSpeaetr'a Ulttr to A/ 81 ). 

tthe tiwonr that aoricty is an orgaidaB. and not n mm agpngttt 
si indoHdnrii, Iwa teen wadeed out meat tally by Uahe Suphen be Ua 
y>BC )t Of Ended. Pmt. Alexander ahn ete a t al n a the aaae triav 
f^xMW's tbaoiy megai ip be awe indivkha iw i c . 
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McttmuIarinK and becoming more and more perfect from 
gcneratkm to ffenerattim. Races chat have failed to develc^ 
social frelinf;s and tendencies and the sifirit of mutual help 
and ct^-operatton have died out in the struggle for exist* 
eoce or have remained in a degraded, miserable and 
savage condition; while those in which they have been 
most highly dcvelojKrd have proved to be the ‘fittest* in 
the struggle f*ir exi»>(eTKe and have accordingly ‘survived* and 
prospereti. 

What, then, is the proximate end of action? And what, 
sgatn, is the ultimate end? To individuals, the direct and 
proximate end of their action is "the health of the sodal 
organism". The ultimate end i.s undoubtedly hap(>iness or 
pleasure, but this can l>e attained, n.-t by aiming directly at 
it, but by aiming at "the health <if the social orgamsm” — the 
well-being <»f the coniintinity as a whtde — which is the ultimate 
condition of hapf«iness. Tltis follows fn>m the organic 
nature of society. Since society is an organism and individuals 
are its organs, it fotli«ws that it is by contributing to the 
common life and |«erfecii *n >>f the wlnde collective organism 
that they can promote their own life, happiness and perfec- 
tion. The greatest pleasure or ha|>jMncss can be .secured only 
by promoting social welfare or health — the order and perfec- 
tion of the social organism as a whole. Thus "the health of 
^society" is the moral standard * It is the end which is to be 
dUrectly aimed at in actiual practice. 

From what has been said al»«sve it will be easy to see 
that the Hedonistic calculus as explained by the older utifi- 
larians (r. <?. Bentham^ is generally unneressar)-. The older 
Hedonists hold that pleasures can be compared, measured, 

”~~*‘*Tiriml tMts^ the utaitariMi spod tte evoto tk i nh t 

obedna". wwwto UOe Strpltex "is thM the one Im deem m a cdiotan 
the l w p ii i M m, the «hw the hadth of eadety." (StHmee tf Ch. IX, 
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iunuiied op and calculated beforehand, and that we idmuld 
cakalatc beforehand the quantities of pleasure which different 
(uones of action wiU bring, and regulate our actions in such 
a wav as to realise the greatest sum total i>f pleasure on the 
whole. 

liut, according to Kvolutionai Hedonism, there is hardly 
any i<cctfssit.y for sucli calcu1ati<in, t«>r s(.H'iaI evolution has 
provided men with instinctive fecUngA and impulses prompt* 
mg to promote the health of the >ocial organism*^* 

the prosi>crity of st*cicty collectively, which is the 
condition of the happiness of the individual members 
contained in it. *’lo has hern found out by universal 
experience that what prtimotes the collective well-being 
of the community, promotes thcrchy the gtxnl of the 
individuals, who are its ••rgan.s; and such lines of 
action have thereby liccomc associated with feelings of 
epprov,il and satisfaction; and these associative connections 
have l»een handed dow.t and conlirmed by inheritance. 
Hence gvery individual is iHtrn with an instinctive tendency to 
approve of such actions and disapprove of their opposites, 
uilbout thinking of his own jarsonal interest*. And 
ye^such disintere.sted conduct is found to fte conducive so 
hiv highest interest in the main. Individuals do w»ti themselves 
require to calculate; nature has done the calculating 
for them.'* 

Thus the theorj' of evolution attempts to reconcift 
l:.goi»m and .Altruism. According to f;his theory, there is 
gradually establishing itself, in the history of evolving 
Cinduct. not merely a compromise, but a conciliation of 
mdivtdual and social intere.sts; arxl Spencer confidently 
constructs a 'utopia* in which the hafipiness of the individual 
iod the interests of sc'ciety will jwrfecily c<«incide. Indeed, 
"cvolutton and natural selection will w'ork out at last suck a 
pte-esubliflhed harmony between individual impulse and 
c^dlective good that each individual will feel his own good 
2 } 
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to be tdeotieal with that of other* and of aociety a* a whole, 
tMid to be attainable only by hia futhliing his foncthm at a 
member of the whole; and in which law w'ill become 
anperfluous ond fibiigatinn meaningless/' In other words, 
there will be in the long run a perfect conciliation of the 
interests of the individual with those of society, and every 
individual will then do from pore love and with delight what 
now require* the coercive influence of society in order that 
it may be done. 

What, then, is the business of Ethics? Is ethical dis- 
cussion of right and wrong at all necessaty*? If so, what 
ts the right metiuMi of ethic.al enquiry? 

We have seen bebire that social evrilntion has provided 
men with hereditary altruistic feelings and tendencies, so 
that hedonistic calculation is generally unnecessary. Still, 
in tihe existing state of things, such hereditary feelings 
and imtmlses require t«* 1h* supplemented by ethical 
thought; but the tnie methtnl of cihical enquiry is not the 
calculation t>f individti.'il interests, but deduction of moral 
principles from the laws and conditions <>f life and collective 
prosperity. In other wurdN. the right method of ethical 
enquiry is to tieduce nu»ral principle* from biological *and 
socioiogtral laws. "I conceive it to be the business of 
Moral Science", observes Siwncer, "to deduce from the 
laws of life and the condiii»>ns t>f existence what kinds 
of action necessarily tend to produce haiiqnness. and 
what kinds to produce unhappiness. Having done this, its 
deductions arc to t>e recognised as law's of conduct, 
sud are to he conformed to irrespective of a direct estimation 
of happiness or miser>'". (Lttttr to MiB), We see, then, 
tint the method of Evolutional Hedonism is ded ii e t he, 
whde that of older ViUirarianism or Hedonism is tiMhtrfwr. 
From the utilitarian standpoint, moral laws are mere 
emfdrkal generalisations; from the evolotionitt standpt^, 
ti»ey are derivative laws following from tdcdogical and 
sociologicai conditions. 
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StaHmatJ' Fmoi what has bcum 4 Hu 4 above, h is clear that, 
according: to Evolutional Hcdunism, 

(i) Morality has evolved in time and the evohnim 
of morality is part and parcel of the general evolution i.t 
nature : 

(>i) Society has an organic nature and necessarily grows 
4S an organism grows; and thus the connecuon between 
the individual and society is not external and mechanical, but 
internal and organic ; 

(iii) Individuals being the organs of the larger organism 
catted society, they can contribute their own perfection 
only hy contributing to the life and |>erfecti«jn of 
s;^ietv ; 

(iv) I’leasure or happiness is the ultimate end; but the 
direct pracucal cdiject of [tursuil is the health and develop- 
ment of the social organism~- which is the condition of the 
happiness of its members. “The end is happiness, Init that Is 
t'e.si obtained by keeping it in the background and fixing 
•‘'tteution ujion the conditions"; 

Xv) The disinterested social feelings have been 
deselojied by the successive experiences of ages, as the 
necessary conditiem of the growth of the siKial organism; 
and have been registered in the structure of the phyalca^ 
o rganism and brain and handed down with it by inheritance, 
so that they are now hereditary-, innate and instinctive in 
rvery individuat; 

fvi) 'Fhe business of Ethics is to deduce moral princi}des 
from biotogicat and sodoiogical laws; 

(vit) Thus the true method is deductive, and not 
indnetkir; 

(vui) And the moral laws arc not mere inductive 
generaltsaiKHis from the experiences of pleasure and pnhi, 
but are derivattve prindnies dedudble from biologica] and 
laws, intc fnadaiDental moral pdnci{des. ilKmgfa 
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or^piuiiiy derivative, have became intuitive in u» avrii^ to 
Ibe influence of heredity. 

fl. CMliad nrtnM* of CvolMinmri IMan^ 

(i) The theory of Kvolutional Kedonistn claims to be an 
tmpnivement u|>on the older Hedonistic or Utilitarian 
ryitem of Hcntham, Mill ;‘.iid others. But “if the older 
•yateni attached to<^ much importance to deliberate 
caloilatkm in the judgment of actions, it is obvious that 
Evolutional Hedonism tends io cxtiggeraie the patt played 
by blind instinct, and to re<luce will to a mechanism <•( 
impulses.'* It has moreover some of the glaring dcfect-s 
of idder UtiittarutniMu, f tj . it fails to sujijdy an .adcqtuie criterion 
of moral conduct and a sufficient gr«>und of obligation 
(See .'Xpjcendix U, § \ ) 

(ii) Evolution.*! r\ lieionism really abandons the projter 
end and standard I'i consinteiit. Hedonism and adopts that of 
Perfectionism or Eud-i-mojiism when it confesses that we 
Ctann«>t obtain Itappiitcss by directly aiming at it, and that, in 
Cirder to promote the grc.itest f>os5iblc h.tppiitess. we must 
aim at the health and development of society as an organism. 

(iii) The theory of -‘volution tt,s accepted by modern 
Biology is, in Iruih, inconsistent with “the pleasure theory”. 
The ccmclusions of that science, instead of supi^ffting the 

* main contention of lic<li>nisnt that plea.«ure is the only 
thing desired, rather controvert it. .As Prof. Muirhead 
pcinas out. “The results of Binlogy $ho>v that tmjmise and 
desire precede the feeling of pleasure, and not vtcf wrjwt. 
Pleasure, indeed, fo||i>ws upm successful effort: it is the 
sign «»f it ; but the impulse or desire |o exercise the function 
precedes and conditions tlK* pleasure, not tficr tvrjns, In human 
lift the object gives us pleasure, in the flrst place, because 
wt desire it; we do not desire it because it gives us 
pitature.* We may, of course, make the pleasure our object. 


*Sse dtt crftkiMa of f ityc h akukal I l i d a rtwi In €k 30, 1 S. 
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We may use the organs (e.t;., of taste and digestion) in order 
to enjoy the {Measure of the exercise of their functums. But 
th:s is tmoMUrai, and, in the strict sense of the term, *prcpo»> 
tmius'. Nature herself pntests against it by impairing and, if 
i»e ijer.ist, by destroying the in>;ans. {lerhaps tiunielves along 
eilh them." (EkmfntJ *>/ Hlhks i 

(iv) It is going t'M* far to sup|>osr tihat biological 
evolution explains mental and moral evolution. Kvcn if we 
fidmit physieal or biolugual evolution, mental or moral 
ev'ohition ar a consfqu,iit jmsess js not proved. The 
sopjtftners i»f the mechanical or naturalistic theory of evolu* 
lion ert in holding that llie rational and moral nature of man 
has licen evolved out of non rational and non*moral 
clcme-t' Kvohitjtm v.inm.i cteute anything new--4t can 
only gradually unf- I<1 or manifest what was latent or 
ur.plicr. before. It cannot, therefore, ilerive the moral 
out of the non-moral— it cannoi, lall into heing a moral 
n:;t!tre •where there was none before. Thus the theory 
cannot show that consdgnee has arisen out of sentient 
nature* (See (.’h. XXIV. p 2<..2) 

'(v) Indeed, biological and moral ev<*liitioiis are essen* 
tially disfinet, being governed by ilifferent prinriptrs and 
tendencies. In the former case we find the victory of 
the strongest under definite circumstances; in the latter we 
find the ascendency ot the morally l»cst. In the former, 

*We Koordini^ bid Dr Wallaa, an advoeur at biofculMl ««aht> 
tv% dmyiae that bkiocical evotalkn ciintrols intdtcetual. nond and 
r.tdir.kin, for higher .’acultita develop tmder a hi|h«r It*, 
a ctsHTai critkise of the theory of Medtanical Evolution, as* the 

*>ifi>*^tO,aUmt$»iCmn0lPkaa,opkr.a».tU.X,XIm»iXV. Wemmr 

auBply nnarit that the theory of evoistion goei too far irhin it mmm 
*hM hman onture in iu entirety has been m o u h fcd by dfoi i iwim wfc 
*nt Theoiy of M echani c a l EvjhdiOR is imable to emiahi the orichi Hd 
f^«f tiuniB and to bridge over H) the gap betnwn ntMMr and (B) 
HW btrsuM lib end aiad, and fiit) dint bttw e ea Mwiml adnd and 
•Mhaug abd. 
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«e find « tendency on part of the strong to scorn and 
^stroy the weah; in the latter^ we find a growing 
sympathy for the weak, an ardent desire so help and pn^tect 
them, an anxiety to improve their condition and to make them 
‘fit for existence', if biok^cal evolution is marked 
by a vioirttt strife or struggle for existence, a keen 
com{)Ctitii>n and a ruthless self-assertion, moral evolution 
gradually leads on to lellow-iccling, co-operation, self- 
rrstraint ami occasionally self- sacrifice. The biological 
primiple of tbc suivival <f the fittest or the .strongest 
has no place in the moral world, unless by the strongest is 
understood, not he that live.s for himself alone, but he 
that protects the weak, is kind as well as brave, full of 
resources that are spent in active beneficence. "The 
Darwinian theory", »,ay.s iluttou, ‘'is quite incajiablc of 
explaining the speuhcali) human phenomenon of what 
may Ite caiUHl an ;;nti-I>arwiin:*.n cooscieiKC u4itch 
rfftfWHJ wd subi'rdimf’s the of rfw/>e<ifi<m.'' 

This is so very manifest ;hai even llo.xlcy. one of the most 
distinguished evolutionist'*, has ti> admit it. He says, "The 
practice <»f that which is ethically Ijcst— what we* call 
goodness or virtue — involves a course of conduct which, 
in all respects, is opjniscd to that which leads to 
foccess in the cosmic .struggle for existence. In place of 
ruthless self-assertion, it demamls self-restraint; in place 
of treading down ail compeiuors, it requires that the 
individual shall not merely respects, but shall helj> 
his fellows; its influence is directed, not so much to the 
survival of the fittest, as to the fitting ;.if as many as possibte 
to survive. It repudiates the gtadiatorial theory of emsKnee.” 
(fivdultaii and EthAcs, pp, Sl-82t. 

<»i^ Whether the theory of Evolueioo is successful or 
not in exfdaining the growth of our moral life, it is unatdc 
to .expiate adequately Uic character of the moral ideal 
Etidts ia a normative scieocc ; its primary task is to detemdne 
llm moral ideal or standard, and not merely to tfisoover and 
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dctcnbe the »tag:es of development thronmii which nwn 
IcM Actually passed Evolutionists answer questions of 
natural history instead of questions of Ethics, for their 
theory is essentially a natural history of the ST^owth of 
the moral life. What they say may throw constderahle 
light on the way in which the mural life has developed, 
but doe* not answer the question — If'Av are wt to choose 
that life? In the w'ord.* of |*ruf. Maclcenrie. "VVc wish 
lo knou' the (/ntuml of frvfm’niv of one kind of condtKrt over 
another; and it i» m* solution r>f this proldem tr» 
say that one kind ha* succeeded in driving out the 
other.” This poinb has been very well explained by 
Prof Sauries- in his Ethics of S-aturaEsm, p 146: "WV 
may naturally expect the theory of evolution to throw 
light cm ^uch que^tinns n** the ijrowth #»f mf>m! feelinfjf^ ami 
ideas, and of the customs and institutions in which 
morality is expressed and emlnMfied, But tf* shoss* the 
irtKess morality has passed thmiqrh in the individual mind 
J^nd in «f>ciety still leaves unan'^wered the questions as 
to th** moral ideal **ind the divtimtion lietw^er) and 

evil in tondiictj. It is necessary, therefore, to keep clearly 
l*efor/tis the difference between the historical and the ethical 
Tfoblem/’^ 

•Q Pmf Huxley's RonmmfM "The prapm,aKim of vifitt 

f are cafkd the ethics of cs*ofutian adduce a mwnbrr of rv>re or hm 
lisumninM facts and nsore or lew aotmd aratwnmts in favour of the orlfHi 
cf the mrea! »entifTvm. in the same wav as other natural pbenociwiia, by 
a pfc-rew <jf rwihtion, • • • Cont^ rsY^ution may teach t» htwr the nfiod 
end the evg teiKSfitciai of wen way has-e come al^ait; biit, in itself, it ia 
. «w»rsprtent to fjmsh any better reason wh\* what we call fgood it pfdir* 
rMr to :stm w can evil thui «e had briore.” 

- » " Kfilpe'a tmttoimctitm t# PMtwpA.v, p- 211; "A aonaatlw 
« art voBtinn and actinn. cm gidn nothhic either for tha 
the ayaunaliaatioo of it* forma and preogN* from tha 
eradaal de v e kip mwt under a variety of canditiom and 
«» w more hope that Edtin vrfD he aaaiated in any 
If*** in? •* aoBoum of the ce ur ae of morat idea* ttmniib the ceMwfaa 
*** Lotie mndd be hdped to aolve tu pr obfan a by a payshefegkil 
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An attemfil ha« bcrn madr >n | 2 of this chapter to give a 
generat Mccuimt <>( Kvotutionary He^Uinism. It ha» mnarked 
Uiere that Sijcnrcr. Leslie Stephen and Alexander — the three 
leading of this vtem- — <liffrr in certant im|K>rtatit 

rtafierts. A Uriel account of the ethical siew of each is given 
below. The points of differnice are also indicated. 

(a) H .Syenorr'jr tveti*. 

A* has l^xn fjointetl out l>ef«>re, S|»encrr explains iw^ral life 
tw referent r to it* lieginning <»r or gin. He gt>cs Ixick to the 
life of lower animals to iktrrmim' the beginning of moral life. 
Moral cmiduct, acconlmg to him. is but a form of conduct in 
gtsteral— it is the form which universal conduct assumes 
during the last stages of its evolution, Life ctsnsists essentially 
in the "ctutfinuous adjusimntt <if internal relations . to 
cactemal relai)ons'’~'S c — in the constant effort of an organism to 
adapt itself to its enviommenf. In so far a.s conduct tends to pro- 
mote such adaptation or adjustment, it is good: in sc^ far as it 
tends to hinder it, it is l«ad t'ns>d conduct brings pleasure, because 
St brings the organism inlt» l.annony with its environment: had 
ronduct produces pain. |>ec:*use it hintkrs stich adaptation or 
adjustment. That cmidtict i* relatiwlv gootl which tends on the 
ww'le to tmaluce a *urjdu* of pleasure r-ver pain — i.c. — which 
tends on the whtde to pnvluce a ntore perfect adjustment or 
adaptation to environment. In .short, ‘gt**^* implies *duf 
adjustment*, and Vvif ini|»lH* 'mal-adju.«tment’ or *non-adapta- 
tmn' Tn human so»'5ety e\il has a tendency to disappear, for 
dvilisatton tends to Iwing alwurt a perfect harmony lietween 
hnnuin nature and its stxSal enrirnnment. Man is still in the 
pnacess of adafstat'im. \’'irtt«- in the highest form implies ffw 
state of perfect adjustment of the individual to the soriety. A 
time will ctwne when, mving to the perfect adjustment of the 
inner to the f>uter ctmditions of our existence, there will be com- 
ficir happiness ami finished virtue. 

WTiat, then, is the ,ei*al of ev’olution according to l^rencer? 
“Es-otution", remarks Spencer, "temfing ever towards self- 
preae n mdon. reaches its limit when indisndtiat life is the greatest, 
budi tn length and breadth; and we regard as good the conduct 
furthering self-pfeseivatton. and as bad the ccmduct tcndtmr to 
sHfdcstruetion. . . JSvnlution becomes the Mghest |M»rible when 
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Utr <onduet tiirndtaiieoiuty' achtem the greatest tota^ of 
life in fctf. in cSsptiag and in feltow-mm**. (Dakt «/ 0ikk*, 
pp, 2f>, 26). Thus, actaording to turn, the linait of evdutkn ia the 
grraH'rt toofonty and comptexity o{ life. The univental end of 
conihtct is lif«~^its {wescrvatioii and devekipment Good eon* 
dcct U that whkh stnaserves life, and had condoct, which destrogra 
or htinlers it. 

Sjtcncer’s Exxilutionary Rthirs is es«mt».i11>* Hedonistic.* 
He <»li»*erv«3» that "in calling grtod the condiKt which »td»*erv«9 
hfr, and lad tlic conduct which hinders or destroys it, and in so 
imfdying that life is a blessing and not a curse, w'e are inevitably 
&s«erting that conduct is good or bad according as its total 
effect's are pleasttrable or painful*’. Elmthere hr remarks, **No 
seh"ol ran avoid taking for the ultimate aim a desirable state of 
feeling, callet! by wh.ite\Tr name, gratification, enjoyment, 
happiness, Ilcasure somewhere, at some time, to some being or 
be!nes, it an inexpugnable tlenumt in the conception.” (Data 
H F.fhicf'i. **If we call gmd tlie conduct conducive to life, vre 
rail d" so i.mly w'tth the implication that it is conducive to a surphia 
of phsuMires over pain." ( fhid., p. 45). 

!>pn;^"er thinks that, with the momlisation of the race, obU* 
will diminish. He temarks tlwt "the sense of doty or 
Moral otiligation is transiton- and will diminish as fast as mixal' 
tvtion increases. . . .\\Tiile at first the i.iotive contains an dement 
*•< a#n:ion. at hist this element of c»H*:d«n dies out and the act 
is perfortiied without any consciousness of being obliged to per* 
form i» " {tince the consckuisii* s.. of oldig.-ition arises from the 
ir^firn{4etc adaptation of the iiidit idual to the social conditions of 
his life, "with coqppiete adaptation to tfie social state, that eteroenU 
in the moral con^wisnets wluch is expo'ssed by the word ‘ohitga* 
ti# n* will disappear.” 

In fact, the conflict between the interests of socti^ and 
those of the iudividual. which is the source of the consetousnM 
of oMig^tKm, is not absolute and permanent. "A condliaSkm 
w been, and is, taking place between the interests of each 
ckiren and the intereds of citizens at targe, tending ever towafds a 

in whWh the two become merged in one, and in which the fed* 
W »»swefiiqf to them respeetivdy fall into complete toncorl* 
« btts. "ahitdsm of a social kind may be expected to attaht a 
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tevd at which it wili be like parental ahniism in spontaneity: — 
a level such that ministration to others' happiness will become a 
daHy need." "The de\'elnpmmt of sympathy, which must advance 
as fast as conditions ^nnit. will bring about this state.” In 
this way. ultimately, with the development of sympathy in the 
highest degree, "there will disappear that apparently permanent 
opposition iKiwecn egoism and altruism, im^ied by the 

compromise Subjectively looked at, the conciliation will be 

such that the individual will not have to balance between self- 
regarding impulses and other-regarding impulses, but, instead, 
llose satisfactions of other-regarding impulses which involve 
self-sacrifice, becoming rare and much prized, will be so 
unhesitatingly preferred that the competition of self-regard- 
ing impulses with theni will then lie scarcely felt Mean- 

while, the conciliation objectively considered will be equally 
cMTiplete. Thotigh each, no longer needing to maintain his 
egoistic claims, v.‘iI1 tend rather, when occasion offers, to surrender 
them, yet others, similarly natured, will not permit him in any 
large measure to do this, and that fulfilment of personal desires 
requinwl for comjictitioii of his life will thus be secured to him; 
though not now egoistic in the ordinaiy* sense, yet the effects of 
due egoism will be acbm-ed. * * • Far off as seems such a 
state, yet every one of the factors counted on to produce it may 
already be traced in o|jenition among those of highest natures. 
WTiat now in them is occasion.al and feeble, may be expected 
wnth further ewhilion to become habitual and strong; and 
what now characteri.sc«i the exceptionally high may be expected 
eventaally to characterise all. For that which the best 
human nature is capable of is within the reach of human nature 
at lai^”. 

(h) LfsHf Stephen's tvw. 

I^esHc Stephen, who is also an advocate of EA'oiutional 
Hedonism, differs with Sjwncer in certain respects. It is 
Mr. I^lie Stephen who expounds clearly and consistentlv 
the doctrine of the organic nature of societj'. But Spencer, thouj^ 
he may be said to have been the founder of it, htAfe 
it with a feeble gra^, and expounds it in an external way, as 
fhoi^;h it were an interesting analog' or metaphor. According 
to l^lie Stephen, society is an oi^i^ism, of which die individual 
is a member. In describing die ethical end, therefore, we must 
rvhstimte for the greatest happiness of the greatest number the 
heahh of the social organism, or, stSR more accuiatdy, of 
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social tisstte.* Mord laws are the conditions of social vitafity, 
and morality is "'the sum of the preservative instincts of a 
sKicty”. “Corresponding to social welfare or health, the objec- 
tive aad, there is, in the members of society, a social instinct, 
oi >yropathy with that welfare or health.” “The omscience is 
’.hr utterance of the public spirit of the race, ordering us to fulfil 
the primary conditions of its welfare.” This is the true account 
of conscience according to Mr. Leslie Ste[dicn. 

Though Mr. Leslie Stephen's Ethics is Hedonistic, it is not 
so markedly Hedonistic as the £thic.s of SiKmcer. Mr. L. Stephen 
rdmit.s that the utilitarian and the ovdiutionist criteria are not 
divergent; on the contrar)*, they tend necessarily to coincide. 
NevertheU’ss, he holds that “the continon rule is that each organ- 
ism is t>etter as it obeys the conditions of health, but we cannot 
found any common rule utxm happiness, the standard of which 
changes as the organism itself changes.” 

Mr. L. Stephen does not accept Spencer’s theory' of an 
“abwdutr and ultimate end" to which we arc moving, and 
rrputliates his distinction between Absolute and Relative 
Ethics, Spencer di.stinctly recognises an aitsolute end to 
which conduct is directed, and indet^ he carries the conception of 
ar. absolute end .so far that he even propound.s the idea of an ' 
rbsolute system of Ethics, not relating to the present world at 
all, but rather to a world in which adjustment to envirmiment 
ihidl have been completely brought about. Mr. L. Stephen rejects 
this entirely. 


fc) Prof. Alexander's view. 

Prof. Alexander also applies the idea of the social orj^oism 
or rather the “social order”, as he calls it. His theory is sub- 
suntially the same as that of L. Stephen. Flis theory of the moral 
ideal is explained in the following pass^es; "An act or person 
is measured by a certain standard or criterion of conduct, wUch 
has been called the moral ideal. This moral ideal is an adjusted 
wwr of (^duct which is based upon contending inclinadons 
and estaUishes an equilibrium between them. Goodness is 
®p™ng but this adjustment in the equilibrated whole,” (Moral 
Order and Progress, p, 399). According to Prof. Alexander, "in 


. * Mr. L Stepbeo piefen the tom “Kdial tiKue" to "lodal or|ani«B”, 

dtouidt eontiiiwMi, the race has not ^ mfty of the IdglMr 
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Ifae mood tile theni is a process of natural selection in wtiich tlie 
most effident or most perfectly equilibrated type of conduct is 
preserv^" "The war of nait^ sdection", remarks Akatander, 
*‘js carried on in human affairs not against weaker or inoompatiide 
individuals, but against their idi^ or modes of life. It 
do« OH suffer any mode of life to prevail or persist but one 
which is oonqntible with social welfare." In the case of morals, 
we are dealing "not with animals as such, but with minds". 

In such cases "we have sesnething of the following kind. A 
person arises (or a few persons ) ubose feelings, niodihra by more 
or less dcU^*rate retlection, incliiie him to a new course 
of conduct. He dislikes cruelty or discourtesy, or he objects 
to seeing wonKni with inferior freedom, or to the unlimited op> 
pcniunity of intuxteation. lie may stand alone and with only a 
few friends to $up]H>rt him. 11 is proposal may excite ridicule or 
scorn or hatred; and if he is a gieat reformer, he may endure 
hardship and c^loquy, or even death at the hands of the great 
body of persons whom he off ends, lly degrees his ideas spread 
more and more; jieopie discover that they ^ve similar leamngs; 
they arc persua^d by him; their previous antagonism to him is 
rtf^cd by attaeJunent to the new mode of coudua, the new 
political institution, 'rhe new ideas gather every diy fresh 
strength, until at last thty uccup}* the minds of a majority 
of persons, or even of nearly all." "I’crsuasiun and education, in 
fact, without deslructimi, replace here the process of propagation 
of its own species and destruction of the rival ones, by Which 
in the natural world species become numerically strong and 
pCTsistent." " Persuasion corresponds to the eactermination of 
the ‘rivate’, for the victory of mind over mind consists 
.in pereuasimi.'’ We see, then, that the origin of moral ideals, 
like the origin of species, is to be explained by a process of natural 
•deetion. 

On a comparison of the views of ^>encer, Stephen and 
Alexander, it is found that 

(1) Spencer's theory is more Hedonistic; 

(2) bis theory is more individualistic, though he deduces 
the essential features of our moral life from bwlogical apd 
lociahigical laws; and 

(3) he distinguishes between Absolute and Rdative Etfaks, 
iMIt tins jdSahnctkm is rejected by other evoiutioittsts. 
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Cfiiiei$mk 

A general criticism of Evolutional^' Hedonism has been given 
orfore. We may here make some additional remarks on the vieir 
of Spencer., 

(i) Spencer supposes that “the sense of or moral 
cbligation will diminish as fast as moralisation increases.*' 
He believes that d>ligation is coercive, so that with the com* 
pRte conciliation of the interests of the individual with those 
of societ>’, the sense of obligation will disappear, and men 
vkiU do with delight what is right. But his th(»ry is based on 
a mistaken vtcv;. Obligation is not coercive. It acts by moral 
.«uasi<ni and does not disappear, but has its authority only the 
Letter recognised when it is merged in delight. 

(ii) Spencer supples that “increase of life'* which is the 
etid of cvedution and is lo be the portion of “the complete 
adapted man in a completely evolved society*’ is valuaUe, 
because it brings an increase of pleasure along with it. He 
thus supports Uedonisiu. But, as Prof. Muirhead very aptly 
ubserves, “It might be asked whether, as a matter of fact, 
this ‘increase of life’ does bring ‘increase of happiness*. Are 
(he more highly developed nations and individuals hapfner 
than the less developed? It might, indj^d, be argued that the 
greater the variety of powers and capacities developed in 
nuirkind, the greater the capacities of enjoyment. But that is 

just the point that is contested We may fairly dotdxt 

whether more highly developed powers of mind and con- 
science necessarily bring with them the increase of happiness. 
It is quite certain that they are apt to throw the individual of 
the nation possessing them into situations where the sacrifice 
of happiness seems to be required; so that, as Mr. Stej^en 
admits, to exhort a man to virtue' may be ‘to exhort him to 
acquire a faculty whidi wUl, in many cases, make him km fit 
than the less moral man for getting the greatest amoimt of 
happmess from a given combination of circumstaaices'.** 
{EiemaUs of Bthics).* 

*Cf Prof.. Sorter, Etkks «/ NatmOHm (p. 243): “The cods at 
Evoteiooian ad of Hedadem cannot be nade to otpUn ose anodMr. 
.The theoiy aldch etaeto with a maiinMB of pieawre at the i i ltini s in 

^ tat points to the oome of evolution as aboninK how dist aid 4s tO' 
be mtel, ie oo nfro med hr die tat that the davlppmant «f Bk doss 
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(tii) Spencer supposes that a time will come when there 
^11 be a perfect adjustment of the inner to the outer condi- 
tions of existence and consequently conflict, pain and 
unperfectiun will be entirely excluded. There will be^ thus 
perfect equilibrium, complete happiness and finished virtue, 
flut this is only a dream of Spencer, Is such a *‘com{detcIy 
adapted man”, as Spencer 8up[x>ses, a possible conception? 
Are we justified in admitting the possibility of a society so 
completely adapted to its environment and consisting of wills 
so completely harmonised with one another that every clement 
of pain, even that expressed by the word ‘obligation*, will 
disapjiear ? Keferring to the question of the possibility of a 
perfect equilibrium, I'rof. Muirhead remarks, "That prop^ress 
means the establishment of e(|uilibrium between ever higher 
and mure difl’erentiuted functions in society and the indivi- 
dual is undoubted; but it is undoubted that in each case the 
equilibrium is established only to be broken into again by 
new forces which have to lie equilibrated, new differences 
that have to be reconciled. Of an ab.solute and final equili- 
brium ttf the kind demanded, from which pain and conflict 
will be excluded, evolution knows nothing. The only analogue 
b' it in nature is death. Where there i.s life, there is progress. 
In death alone (individual or national) there is final ^equili- 
bnum” {Elements of Ethics). Referring to the question of 
coincidence between virtue and happiness, Leslie Stephen 
says, “The attcmjit to establish an absolute coincidence be- 
tween virtue and happiness is in Ethics what the attempting 
to square the circle or to discover perpetual motion is in 
geonietiy or mechanics”. 

. (iv) Spencer’s thec»ry involves the fallacy of “putting 
the cart Iwforc the horse”. What is meant by saying that the 
development of our lives consists in a continuous process 
cf adju.stment to our environment? We know that the 
process of adjustment is continually going on in our lives. 
The progress of our knowledge, the progress of arts, the 
progress of morality and religion, all imply such adjustment. 
By saying that two* things are not adjusted to each other, we 
mean that *Sve have some idea of a relation in which they 
ought to stand and in w'hich at present they do not stand.” 


not shnors tend to tacraue ptesan and that the famsof ita de v ek a ne nt 
caunot tbotfOR be addy adopud at maiiaw for the attain i i i Hit of 
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Adjustment in any case is meaningless unless we presop* 
pose some ideal fonn of adjustment, some end that is 
consciously or unconsciously sought. But if this is true, 
we oufdit to start with the idea of the end nther than wi^ 
the mere idea of the process of adjustment, '"nough it 
seems natural to begin at the beginning in our explanation 
end move^ on, through the proces.s, to the end, yet since in 
this case it is the end by which the process is determined, it 
is rather at the end that we ought to begin.” 



CHAPTER XIII. 

ETHICAL STANDARD. 

Iktuitiohai. Thexmubs. 

f 1. AE rt ficdc IlMMy (BmaHj am Staadbvd). 

According to this theory, the moral standard lies in 
beauty or the arsiihetic as|>ect of an act (Hutcheson, 

Shaftesbury, Herbart, Ruskin). Hence it is called 'the 
esthetic theory’. It derives the notion of duty from the 
admiration of the beautiful and overlooks the distinction 
betiween the right and the beautiful. "What is beautiful”, 
remarks Shaftesbury, "is harmonious and proportionable; 
what is harmonious and proportionable is true, and what 
is at once both beautiful and true is, of consequence, 
agreeable and good.” Hutcheson also speaks of the 
**mora! beauty and deformity of actions”. Similarly, 

Ruskin observes, "Taste is not only a part and an i'lidex of 
mondity; it is the on/y morality. 'fSie first and last and 
closest ttrial question tr> any living creature is, 'What do 
jrou like?* Tell me what you like, and I will tell ’ you 
fihat you are.” (Crown of WUd Otwe). Beauty and goodness 
are one and the same. Virtue means the beauty of moral 
excellence. We sht>uld cultivate our taste if we want to 
be virtuous. The moral faculty, according to this school, 
is the aesthetic sense which is an internal sense intuitively 
apprehending the moral quality or beauty of an act. Thus 
the doctrine is allied to the Moral Sense Theor>’ explained before. 
( VideCh . IX. pp. H7-120).* 

*"Nb sooner”, daerves S h a f teriiuiy. "are aetjons viened. no sooner 
the homon affections and pasrious tSacemed, than atrrisbt an famanl 
eye dhtinjohliee, and sees the frir and afaivdy, the amiiliht ffie adoeh* 
lAde. spaft fMm the deformed, the foul, the offouo or tiie dewdoffla* 
11, p. 416). Hutrheepo aleo deect fc e s the mond senae 
m UM wipcii swci fiiiaiVH ictMi ippon ocviiuiiii or u b whobo • 
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Tc sum up: The rightness or wrongness of ao act 
ircans its beauty or deformity. The right is but an aspect 
f f the beautiful. Our conscience, moral faailty or monit 
;en#e may be described as the ‘aesthetic sense'. It directly and 
'pontaneously reveals the moral beauty or deformity of 
!.*.iman activity. Thus it is a faculty of intuition or direct 
. (iprehension. It is an internal sense — an innate capacity 
. f perceptitoi. Our judgments of right aiul wrong are 
1 iM'd upon the agreeable sentiment of beauty and disagrec- 
a.'-jc seinir.ient of defonnily. Beauty is not merely the 
nukx of goodness; beauty and go<xlness are i<lentical. Ilencc 
i.ic the«>ry is called ‘the a'sthetic theory of niore.lily' «»r 'moral 
ie-theiici.-nr. 


( 'rilicism. 

fl) ylisthctic and mend sentiments are no doubt 
•tnalogtAis to some extent, and that is the rcjison why many 
l.i\'e identified them. We know <hat moral and jesthetic 
sentiments are marked by disinterestedness jind the presence 
of an agreeable element. But though they agree thus far, they* 
are conaiderably different ; for moral sentiment is relative 
to activity and is accompanied by a consciousness of duly 
or obligation. Thus, morality has no meaning apart from 
'uluntary activity, and is moreover marked by author- 
iutiveness or sense of obligation, but the same cannot 
1*0 said with regard to beauty. Besides, our moral 
conduct involves conflict imd overcoming of hostile desires, 
and thus it does not give rise to pttre pleasure, but to a mixed 
experience. But the cont(.inplati<in f»i lieauty is always accom- 
ranierl by pure plea.surc. 

(2) The greatest objection to every form of mcxral 
sense theory is that it makes moral judgment depend on 
tl<e most variable and unreliable of all mental functions, vix., 
f^mg. Thus the i’Esthetic sundard. restine as it doe* on 
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feeling, is not uniform, but rather variable, while the 

nxiral standard is ooinparatively constant, as it rests on rational 
conviction. 

<3) Hence /liisthetic Ethics degrades the estimate of virtue 
by reducing it to a mere relish. 

(4) What is sufficient to excite esthetic feeling may yet 
be unable to excite moral sentiment. Thus the conditions of 
beauty atul morality are (liffircni. 

fS) lUrauty is not idaitical with goniness. The l)eauti- 
ful arc iKit necessarily the ritrht, f.n. an imiiuiral dramatic 

performance. 

(b) Moral experience has certain peculiarit'Cs which are 
not met with in lestbetic cxjxirient'e. cjj . the feeling of appro- 
U'ltion or itisap|in>bation, consciousness of merit or demerit. 

We conclude, then, that moral a-stheticism cannot 

supply us with a sufficient st-nmianl of morality — an adequate 

criterion or means of distii.guishing right and wrong. The 

sentiments of birauly and deformity cannot form the ultimate 

siandard of morality, as they aic blind and variable in 

clipracter. Moral goodness ma> be described as a .kind 

cf beauty, but wh.it is beautiful may not be morally good. The 

conditions and principles of morality are m^t the same as those 

of beauty. 

« 

§ 2. DiwMetic tiieorjr (ImmutaUe Law and Etcrml 
fitacM).* 

(a) CUtrke's ziew. 

Cbrke holds that certain differences and relations 
among thin;,-s are inherent in their ver\' nature. There arc, 
he say.s. certain eternal and immi.table rdations of 
things and persons, and these constitute the foundation 
of truUt and morality. Huntan relatiims arc fixed, eternal 
?nd immutable like mathematical rtdations, and they 
rise to duties or moral truths which are intuitively 
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it'tprehended htonan reason. “Morality depends on the fitness 
«r unfitness of the relations in which we stand to each other and 
the rest of the universe." 

In short, just as self-evident mathematical truths arise out 
of immutable mathematical relations and are a{>f)rchcndcd 
intuitively by reason, so duties or moral truths arise out of 
lixcd and immutable human relations :uid are discerned 
in'uiiively by reason. When the relation is different, 
the duty is different. I'or instance, the rchtion of a teacher 
:■ his pupil is different tnmi the relation iff a pupil to 
ii.' teacher and ihe duly of a teaclior towards hi.s 
I iipil i.s different from the duty of a pupil towards his 
H.clicr. 

Thus certain forms of action are eternally and necessarily 
T^elit or wrong in themselves, independently of all sclf- 
n.tercst and all will — just as the ladii of a circle are all equal, 
defH-ndently of place, lime and rireuni'-tances. Kven 
? -'.vim- ^\'ill cannot artiilrarily create tltis distinction of right and 
'‘vrong. 

^As Clarke says, "I’he eternal and ncccssar>' differences 
' f things make it fit and reasonable for creatures so to act; they 
"-e i. ;o l,e their duty or lay an ijbligtition iitioi; <hem so to 

d*'. even separate from the consideration of these rules 

i ^-.ng the positive will cr command of Oofl : and also 

atiteccdvnt to any respect or regard, expectation or 
; pi'rehension of any particular private and personal 
.'.'antage cr disadvantage, reward or ]*unishment, either 
I-;eicnt or future, annexed either by natural conseqticnce, 

*■ r b)- positive appenntment, to the praaising or neglecting of 
ffw sc rules." 

Hence cultivation of knowledge is of supreme importance 

us, for without an adequate knowledge of the true 
relations of things, we cannot be virtuous. No doubt we 
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intuitively apprcliend such relations, but culture can perfect such 
knowledge. 

Criticism. 

According to Clarke, morality depends on the fitness and 
unfitness, roiigruity and incongruity of relations. But it is 
ca.»y to .sec that it is morality which explains fitness, and not 
r< nvcrscly. A certain relation or act can be judged as morally 
fit only by reference to the moral end served by it. 
As Prof. !.lackcn7ic saj's, '‘Fitness, in any sense in which it can 
SI rve as the basis of moral theories, must lie fitness for something 
-• it must involve some reference to an end or 
ideal.” {MoMuti of Hthirs, p. 17f)i. Similarly, Manincau 
oh.serve.s, 'it is not fitness tl.-at makes an act moral, hut it is its 
morality that makes it fit. I'rom some other source, then, we 
must lie pre-omijiied by a conviction of right and wrong before 
v.'t can take up what is .’are erroneous); lescrilK'd as its tsatural 
and sufficient language.*' 

(b) Cudu<(>rth'.s vuu\ , 

In his treatise on liicmji atui hnnmtablt' Moralily, Cudworlh 
speaks of the ‘'esscnti.il and cienial distinctions of good and evil”. 
He inaintaius that moral distinction.s are independent 
fif mere arbitrary will, whether human or divine. .According 
to him, the distiuctii us of good ami evil have an ol)jective reality, 
c,igni.sahlc by reasvm no le.s.« than 'he relations of .space 
i-i number. Human reason or understanding intuitively 
discov'crs or apprehends the ‘eternal truths, principles, 
notions, categories or intelligible ideas’ which ultimately 
rest on Divine nature, and which constitute the 
hrsis of alt knowledge and existence. The knowledge of 
these comes to the hum.an mind from the 
P’vine : for man shares in the light of the Divine 
Kcason. 

Thus, there are eternal and immutable principles of 
rcrality which are universal, necessary', xif*evident and 
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uncquestionable.* Moral judgment consists in the apfrfi* 
cation of a notion, principle or pre-conception to a 
particular case. When, for instance, we prcmounced a particular 
act to be just or honest, we apply the notion or conception of 
justice or honesty to the particular case. Right conduct 
presupposes right judgment, and this implies an adequate 
knowledge of the ideas, notions, conceptions, categories or 
principles. Hence cultivation of intelligence is of supreme 
itnportancc for us. 

Gctural review. 

It cannot be denied that there is an ‘eternal and 
immutable’ element in morality. But still the Intuitional theory 
i’.i" .several defects : — 

tl) In the first place, It docs not explain the moral 
l-mciples or discover their ratioail warrant. (vSiv jxige 
1?2 of this book). It is a mere psychologj' of moral 
I' liseiousneKS. As Prof. Seth f)l)fcrves, ‘‘The real question 
of E*hic» is not, as Intuitionists have stated and answered it: 
litnv do we come to know moral <Iislincti(wi.'.? Hut, 
vh-it arc these distinctions.^ WTiat is the moral ideal — 

the smpic criterion which shall yield such distinction.s ?” 
‘f.tmVo/ Principles, p. 182). 

Further, it cannot resolve the conflict of moral 
prirkiplcs. We know that the ultimate prineiple.s of* 
.':or.iis sometimes conflict with one another, e.g., the 
ptinciple of benev'olence may conflict with the principle 
of veracity. But Intuitionism cannot overcome the conflict, 
for, according to it, all moral prineijrfes are equally 

obligatory. (See Ch. XXII, § 3). 

* Oidworth ^ves no systematic exporition of the ethical priadplea 
he h(Ms thus to be intuitively apprdiended. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ETVUCAL STANDARD. 


THE STA.VDARD ACCOKDIN'C TO KANT,* 

( Rigorism ) . 

§ 1. General explenatinnu 

^ Acctirdiii" to K;int, Reason has the supreme place in 
1'uman const i‘utii»n!l It i’.- Reason which builds up the 
conception of the uorld out of the materials supplied through 
the senses, (^nd it is Reason which supplies us with the moral 
law which is ahsohitely hitKii:).!; on us and should be 
the regiilator of our mural ct'mluci.f 'I'hc moral law which is 
intuited by vearon is, to uv.; K..int’s own expression, a 
■■c.de.i’of: .d inifK-rafive’’. It is a«i ‘imperative’, a command, 
.'.s t>j')H»sed to an as'-enion iif facts. Further, the command, 
i'- (died III tin* c<'iitx*p!ion of the moral law. is not 'hypotheticar. 

* Kant’s moral theory has bien regarded as a fonn of Jtieorism. It 
is MKnetimes called Purism and is of an asculic character. It nay also be 
regarded as a form of KalUmat JntuUionism. It should be borne in mind 
that the thtories of Cudworth, Clarke and Kant may be looked upon 
as fonns of the Legal Thcorv, inasmuch as they give us “internal law as 
standard”. 

t ’Flu' substance of Kantian Ethics has been very admirably explained 
by Prof. Muirhead in the following words:— 

“It is founded on the view that the predominating element in the self 
IS reason, which, as essentially opposed to desire, asserts itsdf in the 
a.ithoritativc and categorical demands of the moral imperative. On 
this theor)' the end of man as t rational being is unconditional obedience 
to this imperatiN'c, as the tow of his inner being or true self. Pleasure, 
so far from being the end, cannot ento' into our conception of the end cf 
artim without vitiating any claim which it may othenrise have to be 
coittitieted viittious. In order to be good, an act must be done out of 
nverence for the reason which enjoins it, and without nspetii to the 
otmseqtienoea. As opposed to the theory that the end is pleasure for 
pleasure’s sake, this theory has aptly been called the theory of duty for 
thity'e eakn" 
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It is subject to no qualification ; it is to be obQ'ed, not because 
II helps us to attain some end, but because it is an absolute and 
unconditional command. ) This is what is meant by 
Mvtn? that the moral bw is a categorical iin;)erative. 
As such, it is independent of desire. There may i»ot be 

3 desire to fulfil the law ; oWflicnce to the mt'nd law may be 
iiie most painful alternative — still the moral bw is recogniited 
!<• have a ‘binding force’ upon our will. For wc cannot kn«>w 
the right without knowing that it is itbsoluiely or unconditionally 
< 1 Jigatojy. 

'/rhe moral bw, whicl is an ui>si>lutc imf>erativc of 
duty, has no reference to any external cud, such as 

v.tidth, health, pleasure, knowledge, but simply to the right 
cl rcTtion of the will itself ; and this is an internal end, 

a.td not an external one^ Every external end can give 

rise only to a hypothetical imperative of the form — “Ij 

we seek* that end, we are bound to act in a particubr 

way, with a view to its attainment”. But moral law. 

<is said above, is a ’categorical imperative’, demanding 
uncrinTlitiona] obedience; it is the gtiide of the will itself, 
/^hc good will is that which acts out of a pure regard for the 
moral bw, and not from inclination. The moral 
l-'v issues the most general and abstract command on the 
will; and the content of the categorical imperative is, 

*‘Act only on the maxim which thou canst at the same time 

will to become a universal bw” — ^"act so that your line of action 
become a bw universal” — ^‘act only in such a way as 
}ou could will that every one should act under the same general 
conditions’*^ >> 

according to Kant, actions are right onlj' when 
they arc done for the sake of duty — cmly in so far as they are 
performed for the sake of their rightness. "Duty for duty's 
is the true rule of life. Duty should be performed 
whatever may happen — truth ^ould be spoken without 
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rcjjfsnl to confttquenccs, and ju»iice shoold be done “even if the 
v.'ofld be (Jotroyed”.* Au act, to be virtuous, must, 
tlierefore. exclude the influence of desire and be ibe * 
mlmtiK of u jnirc regard for moral law. Kant wouW 
iomfetim the act of a iktmbj who from love or kindness nurses 
it sick jterson »>r bcl|«> the poor; such love or kindness would 
lit’ calird by him lie w(.u!d praise such an act «hen 

i! i.H doi.<' out of puic re^IK^ * for the moral law. “In order that 
an action .slKtiild In- morally g'-^jd, it is not enough that it conjorms 
;o the moial l.iw, hut il mii.'l also Ik’ done jor ihc sake of the 
latir 

Kant dr.iws 'ii this contuttuMi a distinctiiw between 
the cBi.'ow.’fK V and the t,i of the will. The will 
i* auioninnoiis vthen it i.s a law to itself — it., acts solely front 
a Miise of dtit.v . .»iut ‘ italrp* ; dcntly of any |»ro]>ertt 
of the ohje»is 4.f \olition’’. The will is heteronrxnous 
when it IS guldexl by ilic ideas of those objects and 
follow'.s tlic solicitations of sense, (iood will is autonomous; 
It is intrinsically and unconditionally good; it is, in fact, the 
oiJy true gooAf f-tke a jewel, it shines with its ow’n light; 

§ 2. Ditkum. 

( 1 i When Kant divides the contents of mind into sharp 
■j.jio’iitis iitn! SCO itj« an amagutiiMn Utween reason 

• Fiat fustilia fiftt'ai moMduf—tjet justice be done even if the worW 
be dortioyed. 

t Kant's view is sununahwd in the followin* passage •him 
wcurs in his Mttapkv$ie p( A/arob ‘'Noihinr ran ptwsibly be conceived in 
the wwkl. or eew out cf n. whkh can be called pood without qualificatioa 
txcspt a «««jd will. Inteilicence. wit. juibtnent and the other taknti 
of the iniiKl, however they may be naniei. or courage, itao huwn- P^' 
wwwantt aa (lualtUcs of temperament are undoubtedly good a nd 
able in many letpccta; but these gifu of nature nay also become eittmati^ 
tad and mlachirvoua if the will whtcfa is to sake use of tlam, and whks 
thtrt^ enmUtutea what a called daracter. a not good. It is the 
w*th the d fortune. A send wiB appean to oonaitate the awf 
pmwhie oeaditiaii evwi cf beinc wthy of happinns." 
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, i>l he over!cy>kj the i>sycholoRicaI truth that mind 

:tn organic unity, Keelings and desires arc not objects foreign 
the rattona! self; they have tneaning only in rdati«»n to it. 
'i'rey are but imHlilicati<.»ns of the iniml. In fact, there 
^.41* Ik* no desire without thought or reason; nor can there 
r \*4iisu:irv activity in a thinksng or rathmal self wnhout 
/‘ TV, As iVof. Muirhead “Kven in its higbc'*! vind 

purest inanifeMatioiiN, a^, h>r instance, tii 
' ' '•ea:<.h <»f truth, le.iMn: is rnniud by interest, i< . 

. atul tlesire. Tlu* ralhitia^ hie. uj such a ewst. 

tr. not in mdeiK/ntU-ntly <»i desiiv-“"llrs ts 

; -but in suU>rdu..4liiu: the l«»\ver nr in'*rc particulai 

» * <’ !/■• the desire tf> aiiu’^'s wealth for oneself and 

t ) t > the Jnglier and more universiil the discovery" 

< » truth and the Inmefit of the siK-cies).** (lili^mnts <>/ 

L:hk^. > 

t h )• Kant errs in holding that sensibility is necessarily 
rratuwial and lliat morality consists in Urtally sacrificing 
sensible self and leading a life gui<led by pure reason. lie 
i ’rj4<ts ihai virtue is the harmony of rationality and sensibility, 
fails to sec that conformity to moral law or duty is l>ut one 
iot «,! the highest goixl, the f»thcr asiiect tnung the 
the exaltation and refinement, under rationaj 
' -mr-d, of that sensibiaty in which lie the springs of 
/\tyWa/foM, and not cxtirfHition, of sensibility, in 
dsc true rule of life. 

Indectl, Kant ovcrUx>k 5 the fact that moral conduct is 
2,ni»f»ss!blc without desires and impulses, for these supply the 
marcriaU for \xrliti<in. Is it i>ossibIc for a man to act morally 
sprt from the desires and interests he actixally possesses ? 

induct consists in the ordering of the desires according 
10^ virtKr law- or principle, and not in getting rid of them 
-dv.^.her. 

tiii) Kanfs theory is really of an ascetic character, for it 

26 
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-d'ftiNuages itcmibUity and demands the suppression of 
tt. It coRUiunds Uar to extinguish all our affections 
•md dcsircs—all our prujNmsitivs and inclinations. It 
thus not only ask.s us to kill a part of our essential 
nature i which is unposoUci, but also nukes its mural 
nical ‘.mrcalisabli’ in ihc wurkl. In fact, no natural 
iiicJinatiiffi h,o- to l>e fXj*«i!;,-cd. I'acb has its a{>pointcd 
place it* the economy of life. No jwrt of our nature is 
cb.solutcly bad; it bad when it transcends its 

icffitimate sphere of exercise. “It is a fai<c idea tliat 
teligkin rcijuiM-y the e.Mrnniiuuion of ;iny principle, desire, 
;i}»petiie or jasskin, which out Create, r has implanted. Our 
nature ts a whole, a luMutifiil whole, and t»o part can l>c spared. 
\<su niip'ht as projierh and imxiccntiy lop off a limb 
firci the IxmIi, a* er.Hlic.ite .any natural desire from the 
inintl. .'\U our appetites ao- in tlvni elves mimient and 
u*cful, ministering to the general weal sd the soul. 'Fhey are 

hke the elements of the nr»iral worUl, iwrts of a “vise and 

bmeficient system, but, like those elements, are bcneficient only 
\.’ben restrained.*' 

(ivi According to Kant, no condua can be regarded 
as tnilv sinuous which asits on feeling, lie would 

condemn the twt of a person wh(* from love or kind- 

’neia nuises a sick juTsttn ami wsxiM praise* it when it is done 

mil of pure reganl for the !m»ral law or the law of reason. 
He |4act*ji under one gmcial condmmation all our affections 
ind desires (making an <xcej»tion in the case of one impulse*— 
txjr., respeet for the nujral law ». Hut much of the conduct 

that men commonly praise fprings rather from feeling than 

from any direct appliation of reason. Kant's Rigorism 
leaves no roewn for many noble virtues of conunon life, and makes 
virtue forced and artificial. The virtuous acts that wc 
admire so much — the acts of an affectionate mother, a sincere 
frknd, a true patriot, a sdf-denying philanthroiKSt— -proceed 
f.sQm die fuQoess of the heart, and not from diy reflect 
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:ur ibc raoral Uw,^ Wc lore virtue in proportion as it is 
i.j’cmtaneous. 

This has been well expressed by Wordsworth in hia 

L. si' :o lhay — 

“There arc who ask not if thine eye 
lie on them; whu^ in love arul truth, 

Where no misgiving is, rely 
V\xm tltc genial se:isc of youth ; 

Clatl hearts! without reprixteh or blot; 

W ho do thy work, and know it 

» \ ) Kant regards th * Moml I^wv as inexplicable. It is 
‘ d:cn h#* an entl in confuTiniiy to by itself, i^ 

ij Ik? the ultir'ate gUK^l. It s;iid to bo a 

I itn|»erat‘ve d**inan<lmt; unomditional obedience; 

1 ut no explanation is iheieof. **\Vhy <loes the 

ii’.v -xi-t? We do not know. This is what Kant calls 
the pntn.iry fact of rcu'^on. Sir oV /u/»rfv->o I will, 

< ‘ I < rder ; this the ionmi!a of the i!ir>ral Uiv. Wc 
: .ay recognise i: by a ecriain Mgn v\hi4 li is the w«itvrin/ify 

-t hiv, , bill we cannot explain it.*' Ihit Kant forpin*^ 

‘'•uJ .til explanation can W given *aily by sulM>rdinating 
the LiTv JO the £«</, Puty to the He fails 

t i V' that evni the moral law supposes a gad. The free 

• Tlie pijpci Schiller, an ardent ntudent of the Kantian sy^cm, ridicules 
I’i" h^id formahani of KanlS view in an epiipam. He repreaentA an 
<saying to a Kantian phJast^ier:— - 
.’Jingiy 3£Ae I my friends, but I do it, a!a9 ! Tiith affetrtion; 

Hence I am plattued with ccubt; virtue I hav’e not attained/* 

And he represents the Kantian philo»r;phrr replying in the foUowmg 
rav'.^. 

'This is jvjujr ^jujy jesouroe ! you must stubbornly seek to abhor them. 

For thus you can do with disgust that which the law may enjoia** 

In justice to Kant, it must be said, however, that this is an cxaggenittan 
^ Kaiit*s theory'; for be doei not fo to far as to demand the preMnoa of 
•^Jjorrence. 
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mtional fiaturc oi man pAkU against the slavish obedience to 
kw mit of simpkr ru*|icci for law. Man ot>e>s the 
moral law, liccausc the realisation uf his true nature dc{icnds 
cn it.* 

t\j> The ixtrcrnr ii$;our of the Kantian theory rxpre^so 
itself in another uav. Katn |«cnnits n*» exception^ to 
his tr.oral ;rn|H'T ativo. Arcot.hn;; *»i him. n»^ con^iflcr«iti*.*n 
houM pre vent a man iioin *1* «#r him in atiy 

».ay nuxKfv an act, uh^th presertU*! by the moral reason. 
Ptfl, iVof. M.uk<'T:/:i t^'ints f#n?. ‘ Thr Kjoral sense o{ the 
lH*st ntrn smns 0i va\ that tlirrc i*. u** i nnunandment, fucAcwT 
'.'cml tuiOe^s it Iwf- the 1 onin.audnu lit uf li»vo, that does not, 
i ntlcr M i’ain iicnm^tanitw. pK.im* Kant - view 

f»H» rijitoitspe nj ihi?. 

(vni Kantian Ktlh* *- teijit la-*^ tlia!, to he viitiious and to 
lam nairal nseiil, wr tdi a!wa>'' :i« ? ’lit of putt* raverMU'e 

;♦ r the hjonl law wliirh the la'.v oi reav.ii. in 4 »p|M Teuton lo 

MJCCvstion’' ot «h-*i r^*. Thi'* virtuaUv iinphes thar, ! > l»e 
\ittuoH'*, we mu'it eout inie in a Uav^ t plau»* «*{ moral eul'ure; 

tor it in 'Anil a ^ «»!.diti«»!i ai*»iH tlut one eati act tin *»! 

legvtnl f*a tlie u^^ual law aiu! relent the <»t o'lise 

— it is m sn» h a lower t* al»»ne that there can W 

a cmirtict lH*t\\een reason *uid. pa'-^n*n. duty lUihnation 

ht a hijiher plane ot ntoral culture, the eor.t!»c! hec4>mc' 

* ll rmy U* jxunted oct i*i this atfincciion that Kant's PhiSow^phy 
!^*Kiini a tendency' to appnKich the EiKhwnonj^ic ihwirv' which suburdinaUfs 

the conerptiew of taw to the cvTncepiHjn of the Clood and exptaias the 
f^smer by U>e Utter. In hir '‘«ci»td "siau-numi of the law, tie fives the 
formuta. “So act as to regard htaaanity, whether in thine cvwn person or 
in that <»f aiwxher alwa>*s as an end. nev'rr as a means”. There U reason 
to think that Kani here tneam by humanity the cancitie personality of 
eadi man to haasdif T!ie law is valid, because humanity is an end to 
itsrtf, thus passea ewer to FVTfectkmism cr Eudasaonisni and sub- 
twdiiiates the conceptioti of taw to that of the end which b the realisation 
-a* the tndhrkhial and universal self. 
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1<^55 Strong. In fact, moral progress consists in cliniinishing 
ti.r conflict between duty and inclinationh-in making virtue 
ju re and more sponianeous or natural and the cofjscious- 
vi reverence for ihc moral law Jess and less i>roiiiittent. 
TIm* Kantian theory leafis to this f)aradox; virtue and 
;-i ral tnerit supix>se the iHrr|>etuity of the c<mflici lietwtxn 
’ and pcissic^n. liiitv ami inclination, so tlwit with 

he <isapi)ca!ancc <‘i the c4>nflict (which is retjuiretl 

moral i. \ir‘ue eeases to exist. As IVof. 

Siiirhcad olr>tTveN, 'Seiine that virtue C4>n*iisi.s in free 
U’nnination by re;i'-«»n. ami re.Hson is not other^\lse 
<»n ih‘> sa\c .is the antithesis of <l('sfre, 

}»r \irlu**us man. m» f:,r from iKrin.e indi^jH-mlen! of 

o dei*nn!*.Mit on rontinued n.^istanrc for the 

of reo}"**!;.' in er*njlict with it. \''irtue, 

n t'.ut, h\i's in the life of it.s antugotnst. I'inal and 

^ ':ph.le victory o\er t* nroilvc it< own destructioti 

. I *ri|; with the destnution of d**^ire. This may he called the 

:a‘]ox of ascetieiMn *' t of lithics i 

• 

* \ U } AvVonlmiL’ to K.iin. all the moral pniuipies an* sum- 
id i:p in the lonrmla ’ ;nt aeeordmu' to a m.ixim which can 
t -a.riir tma* tr.A.r itself a iitiiversal liw’’. 'fhe formula 
vS;,doiih*e<liy exj^ro^e^ ',he unAiT'^al charavnT of the Moral 
i o, s,: the eThs rd <!. al Xcvetiheh ss, •: ha# a uoffijJw 
’-:her than a /sotrict* \alne. We can ascertain,^ hy reference 
• It, v.hat we do under certain circumstances ; but 

-c c.ifinot deduce a comphie OifJe of duties frrmi it. 

Tr**?- Mackenzie sa)". ' I'he principle laid down by Kant 
ict many case.^ a <uU' m7Ai/#rv guide in conduct. If wre 
';.nnot will iKu all n'.en shcti)<I, under like ninditions, art as 
^e are doing we may generally Ur sure that we are acting 
•oongly. WTien. however, w<* endeavour to extract positive 
guidance frcim the formula — when we iry to ascertain, by means 
it. not merely what wc shmild abstain frr>m doing, 
tnit what we should do— it l^ns to appear that it is merdy 
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a formal pnnciplc, from which no dchnite. matter can l>c 

derivcti/** 

In fact. Kant's mocim is simplv a maxim of 

consistency, ie, it requirtrt tluit wc ^hould be sclf-consistcnt 
in our acti<isn'^. Hut the application the maxim always 
prtstupj»«*M*?i a certain given matcnal. The jj^^ssibility of the 
application ut Kant s maxim drj>cnds on the existence of 
concrete rights and duties. Tiv* exisiaur of such rights and 
duties is prrsi!p|)*;sed in everj* ai>plicaMon of the Kantian 

principle. Thus, in order to show that f tailing leads to 
inconsistemv <»r sclf*contr.ulicti<i!}, v.e rnisi prcKupjjose the 
nghl «d private* prf>|H*riy. * If nu‘unv.istrnl t4» take the 
prot»erty of anoilier, if wc re*ogniM- the Icgitsinaev of private 
piojwrtN. lUii :i ;aiy one deniC'- tlur*’ !> inconsis- 
tency in ll!^ acimg accfirdnigk . ' A num v ho aid 

to the iliMf'c '^scd cannot t f^tsUfcnt!-: exjiect a d from 

iuic»thei, if mis|«»rume o\crt.tle> lnr>i l»ut rherc jv nothing 

u*ntradicion ni willing that none -Iwmld help otlur^. We 
hrsl asMime ilul if is %m' diit\ to aid the d’^tr<’ss«d arid then 
vit>v\ that it is inconsiste.^t to Tefi>*', atni. at the same time, 
to exjHVl aid. Thus we cannot deduce the concrete duties 
of life from this niinciple, ''tvmg that they arc pre<ui’iK»>etl 
m every' application <d ii.+ 

*0. I*mf M»ua, EUmnfi% A/iwab ’’Kant's principle is barren: 
it ia rathrr jirtthihiioo* dwn aclcaiinc. n silent aa to the contenu of 
duty c>r virtue” Six* aJ#i> l*rol Mmkenne's e/ Ethkss “Kant's 

priruriple uJf :»ell conssiiency Kictx. us iomi mat ter ‘the mere ftaro 

<4 reaacift. with all the fxurticuhir cixneni oi the left out. Hedonism, 

on the oChef liand. j»i\ea as matter wulvxii 

t Kant i» portly aware of this defect He expressly states that “the 
fesmula is only a neicsti\^ prificiple and that the matter of practical 
taaateos is to he derived fnim t different sn^irci-, our own perfection 
nrjA the happiness of others," Thus the positive side ol our duty is largely 
to he derived fnim utilitarian cnnsidenitians. while moral reason siinply 
u.ges os to be sdf-niiiststcnt. 
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l! has been rciiiarkc<i aliuvc that Kant's moral theory is 
rigoristic. A brief aeo^uiit of the nature and historj' 
ivj KigtJissin a^ a tViora! ihet^ry is gixcii Mow. 

ruj.^r^ nriexibihty, severify, from riV/m% to be 
t<» >tanfj tinj; » is “she vtew ui nucal life whieh mi's in self- 
or ratlie? s«‘lf supprc.vsion, the ideal <»f Ctimluei'*. It is 
hr theory tliat the hj^"he'*l ^o<wl coiisiMs m a jnirely ruiiotul 
.Ativit) and the >ui>pM*^Moii of sctiMhility -in the Nlnct oIm> 
■'tnec to the Mor.il re\ealrtl hv reason nin 4>f a juiic rt'^ard 
ior it. Thu?*, arr^irdin'.* !o shis :hetn‘N. olierlience to moral law, 

• ! 4id a pure seli^It 'ov % v. isHmUI ;sny reeatd to the pIc.'iMir" 

.Me f'T painful » onx-cjiu js. :n itself, and apart tr<»ni any 
il’erior end to wlu-li it nnj»ht lead, the hu:hrst j»ood. A', 
'i t nnv “on >;i\ - : 

*' to live In' law, 

Acting' tlie law we live l»\ without fe.ir, 

And, Uvast-e n‘.;ln tij^ht, to folli»w lijitht, 

Were vvisdofii lu the Mon, of ronve<|iienee/' 

Klk'»>rism Kas taken varh.ais form*. rta|‘|K*arinj» frcnn age to 
a'v. Jvxtrenie Kigori'-rn alhigether ignores the claims of snisi- 
I'wiry. According to i:, virtue consiM.s in a juire rational activity 
llic Mippres'-ion or all inchnatiems and desires. Ivxtreme 
K:iL*ori>rn is fi imd in iIk s»whings i^f the c ‘ynte.r, according to 
'dic^n pleasure an e il . nd the true gtXHl consists in U*ing 

tMiqH'rdent <»f all {(«niiN ui pawion and desire. They hold that 
d.f highest go(;d cou'^isis in Uvommg re., indc- 

; r^Jait of the world and external vi^cun^stan^•e^ -in shaking t>ff 
sLtverv of eirciiii,stance> and niising one’s self above the 
puns and plea>ures of hfe. The Cynics ultimately began to 
\h tK>t niercly paiii'^ arrd s^rn.'^uou^ jdeasures, but even the 
‘•rdinarv decencies ami refinements of life, arid hence they were 
<'*:en riduuled. **An ur*er indiflereiire to plejisurc and |)ain and 
scom tor the muhitude’* was their maxim.* 

A milder form of Rigorism i< found in the teachings of the 
'►'‘Oics. "The Stoics jirovci thcm.M-lves superior to their Cynic 
precursfms in presenting a more dignified view' of human per- 
sonality. and in the cntphasis they laid upon the active life; but 
thty were in fundamental agreement wdth them in bolding the 

‘^The mukr will m n em b tf in thi« connection the stoiiei of DIogMi 
thei^niic. ^ 
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chief food to he life in accordance with reason, b)* whidi «*as 
tstaitt the life in which pasiion and desire played the smallest, 
rrason the largest part.*' 

The Christian ascetics of the miiklte ages who “of^xised 
the s{>irii to the flesh” were also Kigohsts. In fact. Asceticism 
if Rigorism. The ascetics of all agt-s and climes hold it to be 
highly meritoritius to abstain from m.-irriagc and to renounce 
the W’OrW and to be totally inditfcivnt to iJcasurc and pain. 

In iiHKlcm limes. Kant was a rigorist. has tieen said 
before, he disparaged sensibility and dmtatided its .suppression. 
According to him, "A good will whiili acts in conformity to a 
taiional i,tw‘ out of a |Hirc regard for it, is the only thing that 
is food in and for itself; it has alisolutc worth, wholly regard- 
less of what ir acctirnjilishcs and hou it succeeds in the world.’** 

* For the aitidsin of this tiieor^', see paces 3ll)-20S of this book. 



CHAPTER XV. 

ETHICAL STANDARD. 


rSKFECTION AS STAXDAMD. 

{ Pcrfcctionisfr. Hud«m<»ii$n), EncrRi^irn — 

Idealistic Kthirs). 

From what has been said above, it is obvious that 
nc niusi seek the uhinictc siandird of moral judgment 
in the idea of the ultimate atd or the highest good of 
nuri. Hut if it Ih* true tiiat the prcd^Ieni of the moral 
standard is not solved so tong as wc do not detemuuc 

the ultimate end of life — the highest good or tl»c Sum- 

n.um BoHum of man, we must tr>' to determine precisely 
in what the ultimate end or the highest good consists. 

\\ t h|w found before the inadequaev of the Hedonistic 
thtoT)’ of the good. The highest good cannot consist 
ia pleasure for its own sake. Nor can it consist in 

cr>t.f0nnity to law (internal or external) for its own sake, 
lot. as we have seen before, law can be. right and good only 
in so far as the conduct enjoined by it is conducive to an 
Ofrf which is good. A law without reference to an end is arbitrary 
and unmeaning. We have also found that the highest good 
cannot consist in the mere negative state of self-suppression, 
stlf-eonquesi, self -obligation or self-sacrifke—\n "the rqtres- 
sicn of all individual desires, and sinking all the interests of the 
self as an individual". The highest good must consist in some* 
UHE positive and involve the perfection, and not the abolition, 
' 1 tlte individuality of the person. The highest good cannot 
either in the surrender to a life of sensibility fas Hedon- 
ism stqjposes), or in the cxliriJatwin of sensibility (at 
R'jmrism supposes). It consists in self-realisation or self- 
pe-feetkm; and this invtdves the regulation of sensibility—- 
27 
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the syttenntitation of .‘tnpulses and de»rea under the 

guidance of rauMm, aoximpanicd by a feding of inner 
aatbfactkm (happiness or btessedoess). Though the 

t^ecntial dvmmt in the fts>utre of man is the rational or 
spiritual princiirfe within fim, still hitman nature is not 
exclusively rational; it is also sentient. Hence Hedonism 
ajtd Katkmalisrn i»r Kig<«r>‘>n) arc Ij^mH iaio-si<l»sl theories. 
The Irut- ihcorv tiui! whith R*c<itM*iU\s ibf two — 

v/hich tin* /ionimt as thr hannony 

*r r<|uiUbr:iit!i uf diflcroiit cU-nicnt's ♦»{ hiintan mlurc. 
'J Isis i% ^ul>^>a}Hiat)y thr aU'w of I'liiio and Arislcrflc of 
tinicfr, ami Mvjyrl am! the \co-HcjjHians in 

ut*Hlcrii tifne*^. such st> (’‘•ri'ien, Cainl, Dewey. D’Arcy. 
M;.ckciizie. N!uirluad. Sv/th, iVuiDen and many others. 

*\Yv ihenry lias Iktu fiorrihed hy \:irious names, such 
n.s iVrfeciionism, Ku4l;enH.n;Mn and Knerj^isni.* 


$ 2. Gcfieral accomit cl Perf eeticMium. 

A» lias iK'cn Ik- fore, according to this iheor}', the 

higitest good consists in self-realisation the jicrfcclion of an 

agtnt's own nature attained bj* his \’olunian' effort. In other 


* ITie term P^lictumism s cencraily used Ui signify the nmral theon' 
ii Hecei and the NA>llfcHtiias such as Grmv Mackoude. 
Xiuuhead, DAnry 4kc. and m this »en$c ti has been uaed here. It may 
be iMed in a widei schm to mean any moral ihecvy which makea any 
form id perfection or c^crllfnct to be the end of life and the standard 
of rectiliide If we take the mrd in this vide sense, vr 
nmr regard even the titeory of Spencer and L. Stephen as a Idnii d 
PaimmkaL 

The vord is aho somcvliat ambifoaos. It Is aooietiiDrft 

IndenUfiad with Hedneusm Here S»tdrmamm has been used in ita oriidnal 
ArMotdfian warns, and the theory of Eu damtwiim has bom carcfiiflT 
dkitin(pddM Imns Hedoniam. The mrd *Eudoinofikm* is derind from thr 
Greek vord Swd mm m m mcomng eRCtf-hepif or vatfbre. 

The weed fiviriiM has bom ooed by Dr. Pndn as the of 
Ihe ODMMTol theory dmkped by him, Hia theory is aobatamiaBy the MV 
JM thr thaore of PO rfacti o map or 
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wvnis, It conaictA in the full renlisation of the self-Hlie 

furmonioiis devdopmem of our whole nature. Actkins are 

tn;ira!ly good or right, if they are consistent with, and con* 
oucTve to, the highest develoiniient or pcrfecti^i of the 
jflf. Thus the idea of the perfect self is the modral 

iundard. 

We see. then, that, according to this view, the supreme 
rnd or good consists in tlic perfection of self; and 
tt.i» perfection is to be attained through the self's own 
tree, rationaUy rcgulati’d effort. It ciMisists in what may 
‘>c calkii sflf-rc4jJisatu»% i.e., realisation, in due measure, of 
cveiy excellence that man ha.s in him to attain. In 
ijilrr words, it omsi'its in working out, by one's owm 
Hill and effort, whatever i>utcntialitics of higher 

tjt'cllcn.-*' may Iw latent in the self The theory is called 
/'(“T/fVfKwiifMJ, U'causc it holds up an ideal of ntcnial 
pertwtion to l>e realised by the self's own effort. It 
o'viousj^' indicates that our monil life is essentially a process 
• ! crottth or development. 

The theory of I'erb-ctkmism admits the organic nature of 
,in<l the reciprocity of the individual goo<l and the com* 
gucMi. According to it. s««ri«ty is an organism and 
tie numbers of it are its self-conscious limbs. lienee it is by 
ojntril'uting to the perfection of society that the individual 
r*« miners can contribute to their own iterfeclion.* “To seA 
kfs alone in isolation and selfishness is to lose life: to 
I one’s own life in promfjtion of the common good is te. 
hnd life", “The individual can attain his good only in and 
through, along with and by means of, the good of others, 
that in promoting the good of others he is promoting his 
own good”. The truth is that individual minds have no 
existence, but share in a common mental life. Hence 
devdopment of mind is rendered possible only by the 
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otHgpetatkm of matiy miadt. In fact, the hi^Mst good may 
ho deacribed a» a commott good. By this is meant, as 
Green points out, that, as a rational being, ’‘man cannot oontem- 
{date himstdf in a better state on the way to the best, widi* 
out contemplating others, nr>t only as means to that better nate, 
Lut also as sharing it with him." (Prottgomena to Ethics, 
p. 210). 

From- what has bem said ai>o\-c. it is obvious tliat the 
tlwiir)' til Pcrfectionisin rt-conciles Egoism and Altruism. 
Kgoistn gtws us the nil< - "luch om- for himself". In other 
word-s, it says that each individual niu.st seek his own good 
to the disregard of that of iMhers. .Mtruism gi\x^ us the 
rule— "Each <inc for .ill". In other words, it says that 
each individual must s<vk the g(xjd of others to the 
sticriftcc of his own. Th«sc theories thus assume that 
the ifood of .self and that of others art ifje.osetl and 
exclusive, llul rerferT»otn*in. as the true moral theory, 
l^unts out that the ..axsl of the individual ard the 
general goo*l arc recipriH-al and relative to each other. 
It shows that the higlicst goo*! of self and the hi|^cst good 
of others ,arc ultirreitely idmtical. ><> that the old attt.vgon- 
ism Iwtweeti Ege.isin and .\ltntism vanishes. TTverc can 
Ite no such thing as .d>««dutc altruism, any more than 
absolute egoism. 

Indeed, the doctrine of self-perfection or self-reali»tioo, 
rightly interpreted, will nvoncilc all the conflicting theories. 
It reconciles the doctrines of A.scetidsm and Epicureanism, 
R.vrionalism and Sensualisr:, Rtgorisan and Hedonism, (ft 
incorporates into itself all that is essential and true in them and 
in this way goes beyond them. We know that extreme 
Kigortsm or Asceticism (kmands the emirpatkm of sensibtlHy. 
It commands us to crush all our affcctkmsi, pasmoos and dedfcs 
and to lad the life of pure raaon. In odkr words, it seda 
to dindate them from die radonal nmuie of aaan. The totd 
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exuDctioa of our animal nature, the tupfwettkm of all desirea 
j>nd the attaunment of a pure universality constitute its ideal 
Extreme Hedonisnu again, makes gratification of sensi* 
tvlity the aim of human life. It maintains that the 
h!id>est good consists in pteasoiable or agreeidde fediog. 
if Rigorism goes to one extreme and makes reason all in alt. 
fK-d<«ti.un goes to the other metreme and ntakes sensibility all 
ir. ail. 

But the theor)' of self-realisation mediates betu'een these 
two cxtrenics. While eagerly maintaining the supremacy of 
in human constitution; , it does not aduicatc the extitpa- 
:i' n of ‘sensibility. Accintliiig to it. smsibilily is a factor 
<:> our mfirai life, but its place «.>• ,sui>ordiiUiie to that of reason 
V h:ch reveals the intwal law as .absolutely im|»erative. It 
iitands, <»f course, the «mtn>l of alt ignolile inclinations. 

( >t: It rightly jioints *>ut that tio i>art of tAir nature is abso* 
liad; it becomes Und when it transiend'. it.s legitimate, 

re of exercise. K.en cHir .'uiinial iiistl:‘.c1s are not meant 
t l>c Suppressed. (Jiir duty i.s to moralisi’ .and not to 
' '-niHijuish or annul than, t Scv J>agej 201 and 202 of this book). 

U‘c see, then, that, aevoriling to (liis theor)*, sdf* 
?<'.'ii:sati»jn. which i.s tlK‘ supmt’e end of life, involves the 
er.tienry of reason and the consequent systematixation 
* f icnfmlses and desires ; and this is accompanied bj' a feeling 
< t oiner satisfaction which maj be best describ<fij as the fen^ 
'■"? of hapjnne.ss, blessedness or Wiss.* Thus self-realisation 
I r.ngs self-satisfaction. In this sense, there is an element 
of truth in the contention of the Heiloni.st that haf^nes.s is 
the omI of life. Though the feeling of hapjiiness or satis- 
fanion is not, pn:q»erly speaking, the moral end, it is 
rs’.TTtlieless an inseparable and essential element in its at- 
tainment. In proportion as w* realise our true sdves— 

* Par the didhatiOB betaacn pioanre aid kappi a am aw paga Kd 
this took. 
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in proportion as we work otu the higher exedknees oi our 
aatmt^ we attaur happioeu. peace and t4is». 

“Resolve to be thysdf; and know that he 

Who finds hiimcif loses his miser)'.” 

We may now indicate mure precisely the {dace of reason 
and feding in moral life, even at the risk of lepetitioo. 

(i) Idealistic Ethics always inainiains that reason has 
the supreme place in human constitution. But it points 
out that the function of reasuit is not to eliminate, but 

to transform and a>-onliraie the iini-ndses and desires. 
It maintains that sensibility is no* to be annihilated, 
but is to l)C made the vehicle and instniincnl of the 

•ralisation of the true or rational self, ^elf-realisa* 
tiun codiusls, rail in crushiHij our <lcsirrs ami jwssions, but 
in hantHmisit^i them with reason. It is reason which deter- 
mines what is tmiv^Jolly deMndilc or ought to be 

desired by all ratioiuil licings. It is resiMSt which , unifies 
or harmonises the coullicting desires of tlic self, or 

reduces them to a system in v. hich s*>nui desires are 
placed in subjectit)n li* other'; and this i< done .avith 
the help of lertain nitional or monJ prineij’les which, bt-ing 
cati^foncal in'.jnrrative', arc it'd derived by itwii’ctivc generalita- 
I'ons ftwm the e 3 tj>cricncr.s of jileasure and pain. We may 
Understand the ethical function of the rational self, if 
we compare it with its intellectual function. As the rational self 
builds up its concejitton «*f the \v<n1d out of the crude 
iTwterials called seiusations, .sc it builds up its moral life out of 
the crude materials supplied b)* s«isibility (i.e., feelings and 
ttnpubes). As Prof. Seth observ-es, "The business of 
teff'realtsation might be described as a work of moral ssmthesis. 
Since the time of Kant, epistemology has found in rational 
sytnhesis the fundamental princi|de of knowledge. Green 
hit ebhonted the pandkl, in this respect, between knimledge 
and tnonli^. wd shown us the activity of A* 
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iv.ional ego at the heart of both* **»..Thc task of the xatkMial 
ego is. 111 the moral nefertnce, the organisation of scn$ibtItQ% 
A>, in the intellectual case, it is the organisation of sensation**’ 
(Kfhiciil Princif'tes, p. 201). 

(ii) Idealistic Ethics also {^>i:us out that a truly 
V life h a ha|»i>y life. In facj, that Itappiness 

.r* nr true haj>j>inrs< which is the incKiciit of self* 
the haniiouiou> devdoj^mieiii of our nature. 
;i.i,'*pir.e>s is sinij/ly the '‘feeling of self-realisedncss”, 
W c iray so far is to *?ay that luippitK'SS is the 

.n.vx of a Virtuous life. .Aristotle drtims a virtuous 
r .. i*. one who fiiuK delight in tH-rfoniiing virtuoas 

.V *\\*o one*’. <av- lie, "ufHihl tall a man just who 
ti n*»t lake f>le;i>urr in dfung justice, nor gem*n*us who 
n* -k no pU-a .sure in acts <»f R«*neri>Ktiy, aiul so on." "He 
•-.ho afotains fnini the plrasures of the Ixjdy and rffoites 

thi!* altetinctice. is i«i«f-erate. while he who is vextd 
at having to abstain, is protligate" (I’ctcr’s Translation, 
n, 3». Thus, according to Aristotle, an act is m»t 
trulf virtuous, if its performance is not accompanied by 
a feeling of joy, delight or inner satisfaction; and there is an 
•rjije.trtam element of truth its his statement. 

It should be lionic in m.'nd, however, that ihouRh virtuous 
•‘. tivitx is alw?v« pleasant, yet no pri.*pcrly virtuous act is 
itTjomied with the idea and drsire of pleasure or happiness. 
In this the idealistic or perfectionistic theory agrees with 
Itigonsm. No less cam^t than Rigori.sm. it points out that 
v;nue is inconsistent with tl,e seeking of pleasure— that a virtU' 
ous act must be performcti for the sake of its virtue, and not 
for the sake of the feeling of satisfaction it will yield, 
in other words, it maintains that virtuous activity must 
always be disinterested. Moral conduct consists in doing 
is right from the conrictioo tiutt it is right, and for 
•he sake of Hs rightness. *To desire virtue for pleasure is 
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inconsittent with that dUintierestedaesa which is the math of 
the love of virtue, properly so called."* 

It further points out that "the pleasure of virtue is one 
which can only be attained on the express condition of its being 
not the object sought". (Ci. tlie Paradooi of Hedonism). As 
Lerky vcty apUy observe* , "A feeling of satisfaction follows the 
acoomptishmmt of duty fw itself ; but if the duty be performed 
solely through the exjKH,-»ation of ntcntal ideasure, cunscienct 
refuses to ratify the t*arg;iii'.'‘t 

The alxive is a brief account of IVrfectionism. As 
has been said before, .>r. Haulscn’s ntunt! theor)' fcalletl 
by him Httfrgism \ is in Mibstantial agreement with it. 
He says: 

"That human life will tic tlie most valuable which succeed^ 
test in develi>ptng the highest powers of man and in subordi- 
nating the lower functions to the higher. A life, on the other 
hand, in which vegetative and animal functirms. ■sensuou> 
desires and blind fiassions have control, must be regarded a^ 
a lower abnormal form. A ficrfect human life is a life 
in which the mittd attains to full and free growth and in*which 
die f^rifuo/ iorc<s reach their highest perfection in thought, 

itHoffinaiion and action Yet we must guard against a false 

S^ritualization. 'I'hc sensuous and even the animal side 
have their rights. The pleasures of perception and play 
which throw sudi » glamour around childhood, also bdoog 
to life; nay, we shall not exclude the pleasures of eating and 
drinking and kindred functions from the perfect life; only the}’ 
mnst not presume to rule it." {A System of Ethics, Book II. 
Ch. II. pp. 278. 279). 

* As Prof. Muiihead Obterves. "The nan who » teiqptnte becawe 
he deiircs the pteannes of triSipennce (whether Utae be cwtMr ct 
hcavndy. phyikal or noal) iw as Ptato pointed out, tcBpeiate by leava 
«t a kind of i nf e n i p a p MMa.** 

t Hkton «f Em t p m m Mwib, Vd. 1, p; 37. 
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Su mmary. From what has been said above, it is clear titat 

<i) The highest end or good must be the highest perfec- 
, turn of which human nature is capable. It is the comfriete 
I realisation of the self — the harmonious development of 

h.-nian perionality. 

(ii) Actions arc good or Iwd, right or wmng, according 
as they are conducive to or sitbversixc of the supreme good indi* 
»a!c(! alxnx. 

< iii > The higtK'^t giMKt drMrribed abo\c is a cotHmon 

g •isl. It is realisable only in a coimnunii) or society of minds. 

iiv) Self-realisation o*- the |»erfectioii of the self as a free, 
r.titieial iKMtig implies, not tht- rxthh'tum of impulses and 

Ut -ires, hut a propt'r rt'i/uJatioit, transformotum an<l systtnta- 
f *<».’«• VI of them with the help of rcojon. 

(v) Such self-realisation is accompanied by a feeling of 
t-)t>er satisfaction. 

(vt) This feeling of satisfaction may be calkd the 

' index of moral progress". 

(vii) This theory incorporates into itsdf the elements of 
truth that are in the rival theories. 

m 

The theory that has been worked out in § 2 may fairly be 
called endamoaistic, if we take the word Eudeemordsm in its 
original or Aristotelian sense. As pointed out before, the 
word comes from Gr. eadamonta, meaning wclbbcing or 
welfare. Referring to the term, Dr. Sidgwick observes in his 
Ontlmrs of the Wstory of Ethics, “The cardinal term is commonly 
translated 'happiness'. But the English word 'bappinem' so 
definitely signifies a state of feeling that it will not admit 
tbe interpretation that Aristotle (as w'ell as Plato and the 
etqiressly gives to eudeetnoma. Hence, to avoid 
*<»ious confusion, it seems to me necessary to render 
‘^tJdaaaonia' by the more unfamiliar 'well-being* or ‘wei- 
(p. 56, foot-note). He also remarks, "Both Plato 
28 
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and Aristotle— no less than Sociates— oonocive 'wdl-iloing:* to 
be the primaiy constituent of 'wdl-beif^.” (/Wrf., p. 48, 
foot-note.) 

Similariy, Maj-or remarks with regard to Aristotle who is 
brlio'cd 10 be the founder of Euckemonlsm : “As to 
Aristotle’s general conception of Ethics, is he to be called 
a Eudemuoist ? So it hf. often In’cn said, b^'cau-tc he makc> 
euditfHi'nia the end t<» >\hi('h man's life and actions sh<JuM 
lie nferred. lUit the vvcll-lieinif and well-doing which 

constitirtc the ni<Uemon>.i of Aristotle are carefully distin* 
guislied from any form of plea-.iirahle sensation. Eudamm- 
itia with him is a jsirticuiar kind of putting forth of the 
powers of tlic soul, which js g*xid by itself, quite ajxiri fnm; 
the pleasure xihich, ;(s a nutter of t.ul, attends it like its shadow 
Virtuous activity does n n Invome good tiecause it is a 
tneans to plcastire: it is g'sid. as lx*ing it.self th-.' 

end wc sliouhl aim it. We .adrhre it in and for itself, 
as wc admire a Ixatitifui statue. This view is, of course, 
wry far removed from the Epicurean and also from the 

modem Utilitarian The end is neither plea.siire to 

self, nor ideasure to other.s, but the perfect fulfihneht of 
the trgon (i.e., jirojHT work or functi*>n> of roan. And 
to know what this i»erfec; fulfiknetu i«. we must fall iKtck ot> 
tcason cmliotltcd in the judgtttent of the wise man ” 

{^tneifni PhiJasof’hy, p|i. 12o. 127>. 

We sec. then, that .XTisttHle makes an idea! well-bein? 
or welfare the end of life, and this implies self-realisation ac* 
companied by a feeling of sati.sfaction or bliss. It is 

through the continued and undisturbed exercise of reason 
that we ennoble ourselves and attain our true well-being. 
True happiness is the concomitant o£ the perfect lealisatson of 
the true or rational sdf.* 

^ Btatfi Pifttd sod Aristotle OHCit tte b e t i w e m istkfloBtf 

aad anaftiStr. Thooib FMe candaMa s aamMity m im aiBB eJL he f* 
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I The most distinguished eudcmonist in modern times 
' was Hcgd, and the ethical thought of the NTeO'HegeHan 
I enters shows a more or less cudiemonistic tendency. 

I Mt<re rcceotl)', Prof. James Seth and some other Idealistic 
! wnicrs have revived the tenn ‘Kudsemonism’ and have 
fu!t> woilced out the th«uy. These writers seem to 

take both perfection of nature and tiie feeling of satisfaction to 
Ik: the elements of the moral standard. Thus, according 

! to Ukiii, feeling is an integral or essential part, factor or 

; rlnsient of the standard. The hi{;hcsi gcxxi, they say. 

■ consists in a .synthesis of iierfivtion and satisfaction, 
i r^t!^■^nali!y and sensibility. Prof. Seth, for instance, speaks 
i ci h.tppiiness or the fcclint; of s'ltisfactiiKi .as the "imk'X or 

cii'tron of nwiral progress". He clearly distinguishes 

tx;ri-me Iledunisni, extreme Rigorism or Rationalism and 
, lu'.lemftiiism in the foUovit's; words: "Ever}' ethical the<»ry 

I might claim the term ‘self-tcalisatiim’. The question is, what 
I is :tH> M.‘lf r Or, which self is to lie realised ? Hedonism 
an'.i«Ts.* the setuicni self; Ratheialism, the rational .self: 
ru(l;*;n<,nism, the total self. rali«>nal and sentient", (liilutttl 

■ p. 19ti,). 

Heicc a distinction is popularly drawn now-a-ilays 
i ler.- pure IVrfeciicHiism ami EmUenionism in the 
I? r*<*inp; way: — Accordiitg tn the former, jHiriVction or 
[ :.d excellence i> the end an»l staruLtrcl; hut the feclinjij oT 

I '►Tactstfn or hanpines.H vhirh i*? it*< invariable concwnUnl 

; uf>t exactly a jxin of the intamlard; nccordini; to the latter, 

I perfection of nature and the feeling of satitifaction or 
I arc the co-ordinate eh^menls of the moral standard. 

(>**<' Hfe in whi^ every port of boman nature, the kmcet aa well aa the 
Hshna. thouJd find due Kope and exerdiw, all in aufticction to the 
. mpreae authority of reason. .Ariatotie, though he rcAiaerta the Plstoide 
. ^>t«n(tioo of the ntional and iTatioaaL tnnccivaa of nan'a virtuoue fife 
, ** 0 hdlKirlKd Gfx whkii, whOe tt ia fit ■em d anoa wHh right r i KW, 
I *‘B>^**oai aanAlily aa wag. To bofb PhMo and AiMolk; Imimw, the 
; fife ia the life of pm nami. 
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Hence Eudaeraonism is oftea described as the “Happiness 
Theofy" or the “Bloiscdriess Theory’* as distinguished from 
Hedonism or the “rieasure Theory".* 

But it is hardly necessary to distinguish between Ferfec* 
tionism and Eudaemonism in this way. When Prof. Seth 
speaks of the "realisation of the total self, raticHial and 
sentient" as the moral end, he does not mean to say 
that rationality and sensibility are of coordinate rank in 
our moral life. He expressly says that "sensibility must 
Utcy, not gos ern". (Ihul , p. 207). He also points out that 
"while self-realisation brin«.s self-satisfaction, the former is not 
to be reganled as inslrimtcni.il to the latter". Thus his theory 
is Substantially the same .is the ihcoiy of I’erfiTtionisin explained 
in I 2 of this chai>ter. 

§ ^ I ntarpiw t a t ion of certain Idealistic maxims. 

(o) Be a person al This Hegelian maxim means: "Realise 
your tnie self or iiers*»nalit.* To use ihc words of Prof. Seth, 
it means: “Constitute, out of your natural individuality, 
the true w ide.il self of |H‘rs<)n.iIity’'. Virtue consists in 
subordinating the ’false self or ’individualiti ’ to the ‘true self 
or 'personaliti'*. In this connection the Hegelian distijiction 
between Mk-viuality and personality should be explained. 
It is said th.it "the animal, as well as man, is an indiiidual 
self — a self that asserts itself against other individuals, that ex* 
eludes the latter from its life, and struggles with them 
for the means of its own satisfaction. Man is a self in 
this animal sense of sel fhixHl ; he is a being of impulse, a subject 
of direct and immediate wants and instincts which demand 
their satisfaction, and i^ompt him to struggle with 
ether individuals for the means of such satisfaction." But 

*See paie 1S6, for the diatinction betwee n ‘pkuun^ and Tiapp in Mi * . 
See aim Dewey. PsyeMfgy, p. 298; Seth, JEtMeat Prmtipks, pp. VB. ZLOt 
Mulihcad. Or m mu ef EtUa. p. IQS. 

f Thb mwiig in its oonpl^ fonn. is stated thus: "Be a penon 
andntpectedwfiaBiMnaas''. See Apumdix B; t ix See aim die author’s 
OaOkm of Cmewt PUbsepAx. Twelfth cditkB. p 287. 
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asn is mote than an animal— more than a mere ‘indiinidual’; 
he is a mtional person— a self-conscious spirit capable of 
coiUrolltng the impulses. This peculiaily higher human 
sclfhotxl is called 'personality, as distinguished from the 
lower or animal selfhood of mere 'individuality'. Indivi- 
duality separates us; personality imites us with our fdlows. 
However much we may differ in our individuality, yet in our 
liccpcst nature — in our rational personality — we agree with one 
atiothcr. 

Ilcncc the true interpretation of the maxim is, “control and 
( .'g.anisc your animal instincts — ^your appetites, passions and 
t’t sires in such a way as to make them the means for the realisa- 
tion your true self or j»erM»n.itily’’. 

< f>) I>tV /o /hv. It will be easy now to understand the true 
significance of his Hegelian ethical maxim. It means that 
Iran’s higher or spiritual life is attained through the death 
of his lower life, i.e., through the transformation of his lower 
impul^'S. (See jip. 201, 202 & 214). “The trtjc interpretation 
of the maxim’’, says Caird, “is that the individual must die 
to an isdated life, i.e., a life for and in himself, a life 
in which the immediate satisfaction of desire as his desire is an 
end in itself — in order that he may live the spiritual life, the 
rniversal life which really belongs to him as a spiritual or 
svlf-conscious being.” {Hegel, Itlackw'ood’s Philosophical 

Classics, p. 213), As Prof. Seth observes, “I must crudfy 
the flesh (the Pauline term for tht natural, impulsive, and 
’‘cntient or unmoralised man), if I would live the life of 
the s|writ. I must lose my lower life, if I would find the 
higher. • * Each selfish impulse must be denied, or brought 
under the law of the life of the total rational self. The 
'everlasting Nay* of self-sacrifice precedes and roakei 

possible the 'everlasting Yea' of a true self-fulfilment 
falser worthless, particular, private, separate sdf must 
if the true self, the rational personaUty, is to live." 
iEAkal PriHcifiu, p. 207).. 



NOTE ON THE METAPHYSICAL BASIS OP 
IC^AUSTIC ETHICS. 


It has been remarked above tliat the theory of Perfec* 
tionism that ha.s been worked out in Section 2 is based on the 
ethical teaching of Hegel and the Neo-Hegelians. We ntay 
here briefly explain the metaphysical thcorj’ of the world and 
soul that underlies their ethical teaching. Green expresses the 
substance of Hegel's teaching in the fdlowing words: — "There 
is one sjnritual self-con.scious being, of which all that is real is the 
activity or expression: we are rdated to this t>eing, not merely 
as parts of the world which is it.s expre.ssion, but as |)artakcrs, 
in some inchoate measure*, of the self-consciottsncss through 
which this spiritual l)cing at once constitutes and distinguishes 
itself frtjm the world, and this participation is the source of 
morality and religi<*n.’’ Tliis implies that the world is the pro- 
duct of a single Abs<»lute and Infinite mental power and that the 
hunum mind is a flnite or partial re]>roductiun of it and a ixirtici- 
jxitor ill its nature. Hence we get the peculiar characteristics 
of man. He is ;i part of mature, and yet, in a sense, alxive nature. 
He is an animal, and ret tic i.s more than an animal. He is not 
only limited by .s|Kice and time, but al.so, in a sense, .above and 
beyond them. Thus there is an element of contradiction in 
human nature. The struggle to o^x•rcome this contradiction — 
the emleavour after the realisation of our higher self — is ‘the 
Itasis of morality. Morality implies the impulse to transofnd our 
animal nature— to U* actuaHy wliat we feel ive are poicntially. 

Hence self-realistitiou, in which our highest good consists, 
n'jcans the progressiax realisation of our higher self — the realisa- 
tiow of the dinne nature that is implicit in human nature — "the 
realisation of Qxl in man", ( See pp. 33, 34). 

We see, then, th.a«. since the finite mind is an imperfect 
rtprodurtion of the Universal Mind, its self-realisation consists 
in making itself a more and more adequate reproduction and 
copy of the Universal Mind. Hence our duty is to reject 
whateitr tends to olmtruct our self-realisation in this sense. 
We must rationally regulate <wir animal iastincts — ^we must 
transcend the limitations imposed by space and time and 
identify onrseliTs with others before we can promote our true 
being and secure beatitude. (See the author’s Outlmes of 
Gfml Philosophy. Twelfth edition, pp. 233, 234). 
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NOTE ON THE VALUES OT THE PRINCIPAL 
ETHICAL THEORIES. 

It has often been remarked that "each of the principal ethical 
theories has contributed same valuable element to the whole of 
ethical thought." We nuy here briefly explain the statement. 

Let us lirst consider tne theory of Hedonism. In the first 
p.'.ice, it has persistently urged the claim of sensibility and has, 
in spite of its exaggenition, prepared the way for assigning to 
pleasure its tnie place in munil life. In the second place, it has 
never dr>ginaticn]ly accepted the established moral ideas and 
]krinciple.s, but has alv;a 3 ’s (demanded and attempted their exffla- 
nution. It is true, no doubt, that tlie explanatitti offered by 
Hedonisn: has been wrong. Still, this much may be said in its 
favour that it ha-s kept alive the pliilosophic spirit in dealing 
\Mih an iirifxirtant matter. Egoistic Hedonism holds that ha{^> 
I’.ess of the self is the moral end, 'llicrc is an ek-ment of truth 
in this ihcoty — in this sense that self-realisation, which is the 
true moral end, involves or brings w'ith it hapinness of the self. 
Altruistic Hedonism, again, which insikes "the greatest good of 
the greatest number” tlie moral end, involves an element of truth ; 
for tl!b intlividual, in order to promote hi-s own good in 
the highest sense, must aim, nut so much at his {personal goc^, 
as at the common good. Evolutional Hedonism, again, in its 
vievt that society is an organism, is an improvement upon Non- 
c\'olutional Hedonism. It also emphasises the reciprocity of the 
individual good and the common good. 

Rigorism, again, has an important element of value. It points 
out that reason has the st^ireme place in human constitution. 
By bringing reason to the foreground as the essential quality of 
^'■..^n, it helps him to rise above the solicitations of the senses. 
By eliminating all considerations of personal pleasure and pain 
frMn the notion of duty and by encouraging the spirit of self- 
sacrifice, it has done an important service to morality. 

Finally, £udjenK>nism incorporates into itsdf whatever ele- 
ments of truth are found in the other theories. (Sec pp. 212, 
213, and Appendix 6). 



CHAPTER XVI. 

MOftAL Oblication. 


Whenever we judge an action to be right on our 
part, w'c judge at the same time that we are under 
an obliffatifkt to do it, or that it is our duty to do 

it, or that we ought to do it. In other words, the 

judgment of rightness is accompanictl by that of obligation or 
duty. As Kant stty.s, there is no meaning in right unless it 
invt^ves the otujht, W'c cannot know what is right without 
knowing that it is obligator)- or binding un us, (See pp. 5. 6, 
also p. 61 of tiiis book). 

Hence the problan of the nature and grouinl of 
oUi^tion is a fundamental problem of Ethics. What is 
the nature of nx>ral obligation? Why arc wc bound or under an 
ebtigatioH to do what we judge to be right, and to avoid 
what we judge to be wrung? What makes certain actimis 
oUigotory or binding on us ? How’ are wc to explain the svnse 
of dutyf Ethics, as the science of moralit}’, has to answer 
such questions. 

§ I Thermit IlieeriM of oUigiitioB. 

The above questions can be best discussed in connection with 
the different theories of the moral standard. Hence — 

1. We have first to consider the view of moral oUigation 
implied in the trgat theories. According to these theories, 
nionl obligation is created by external law or command — 
pofitkal, social <x divine. The same law that makes an 
action right also makes it obligatory or binding upon us. 
"It is external will and command that makes actions to be right; 
and it is external will and command also that supfdies 
the reason and motive why we should do them — in other words, 
st*i:plies die binding or impellhig force.” The laws are oiforced 
by means of rewards and punishments. 

Hence, according to the legal theories of ri^t and wrong, 
the tnoffve^force of oUigatkm-^hat which prompts us to do 
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wbat is right and avoid what is wrong— will consist simply in 
fear of punishment and hc^ of reward. 

Criticism. The legal theories destre^ the very essence 
of morality which consists in free obedience to self-imposed law. 
1'hey substitute self-interest for morality, prudence for virtue. 
I See pages 18, 24, 135). 

We see, then, that the legal theories must be rejected. “As 
the real and ultimate ground of moral rightness must 
be sought somewhere else than in external command, so the motive 
or binding force of obligation must Ik* sought in some- 
thing other than the rewards and punishments attached 
to commands." 

II. We now proceed to consider wh.at views of oldigation 
are implied in the Hedonistic theories. 

(a) The view of obligation assumed or implied in the 
hgoistic system. 

According to this theory, self-love is the ultimate source 
cf oblifation. A person will feel him.sdf bound to obey the 
noral rules only as means towards his own pleasure or happi- 
ness — i.e., in so far as they are conducive to his own happiness, 
“tie will be just, honest and benevolent only in so far 
as it is for his own interest to be so — only in so far as justice, 
honesty, benevolence and the like are the best policy." Thus, 
according to this view, with e^’eIy person, the impelling and 
deterring force of obligation will consist simply in the hope 
of the good and the fear of the evil that may result to himself 
as consequences of his own actions.* 

But as Egoism is untenable, the theor}* of obligation implied 
in it is also rejected. (Sec pp. l.'i.VlSb for a general 
criticism of Egoism). 


*The Egrists acoonfingly maintain that the obiigatariness of richt- 
depends on what are called poUtieal, sociat, nature, and rtU^aus 
mHetima, See pace 161, foot-note. See aim Chapter XVIII. * 

29 
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{b) The view of obligation asrained in AUrmHk Hcdoniw» 
According to this form of Hedonism, the impeUing anP 
Oeterring force will be supfdied by sympathy or aortal fetimg. 
It is this which prompts ua to do good to others and prevents 
us from harming them. But, as we have seen before, sudi 
sympathy for the pleasures and jiains of others may be out- 
weighed by one’s own pIcMsures and jjains. Hence many 
Hedonists maintain that the internal binding power of 
sympathy must be supplvinvnted by the binding power of external 
M notions (political and social rewards and punishnients). 
As Mill himself admits. “Undoubtcdlv the sanction of 

i 

conscience Iws no binding efficacy on those who do not possess 
tise feelings it api)eals to. -iiul syinjxithetic feeling in most indi- 
viduals is much inferior to Ihdr selfish feelings and often 
wanting altogether. On <hcni morality has hold but through 
the external sanctions." Dt. Bain, too, tries to account for 
obligation by reference to cxtenial enforcement. 

But it is easy to see that this is really falling back on Egoism 
which the altruistic writers pretend Uf reject.* 

HI. We now come to the Intuitional account of obliga-* 
tion. According to this ' jew, rightness and wrongness are 
qualities inherent in the verj- form and nature of actioiiS anw 
are discerned intuitively; md the very fact that an act is righ^ 
makes it obligatory’. In other words, the relation of 
obligatoriness to rightness is an analytical one, and an act is 
obligatory simply because it is right. As the rightness of an 
act lies in its very naturv. and no external coiumand is 
necessary to make it rigdii. so its ol)ligatnriness rises out of its 
very nature and is altogether independent of any external com- 
mand, reward and pun-shment. In fact, “rightness an4 
ct ligatoriness are only two names for, or only two aspects of^ 
the same thing, or only two correlative qualities such that one' 
cannot be without the other.” 

* See pi. 161, ako pp. at this book for a (noal aca w nt and 

cthidn of the Utifitarian theory of obfigatiaa. 
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But here the question arises: How do we become 
cmiscioas of the essential obligatoriness of a right act ? 
How docs it make itself felt by us? According to most 
Inttutionists, obligatoriness of right conduct makes itsrif felt 
' b} us and becomes therefore a mental motive-force in and 
through moral sentiments. The intuitive cognition of the 
e.s.‘cntial ri^tness of an action before its performance 
P^f'nxluces in our minds a feeling of liking or preference 
for the action, tending to constrain us to identify ourselves with 
' tiat act. "'fhc con.scioasncss of obligation is grounded 
uhimately in intellectual intuition and apprehension of 
'\hat is right or good, but this conceptic)n of what is good affects 
^ the whole system and thereby nsivs into emotion and 
de.'ire and thence into scif-deiennination and volition.” 
Thus, according to Intuitionalism, mural obligation depends 
wholly on intuition of inherent rightness and the sentiments rising 
therefrom. 

The above is a general account of the intuitional view 
it>] obligation. But Dr. Martineaii, who is also an intuitionist, 
fco.’ds a slightly different view. According to him, “the obliga- 
tion which rises anoiytically out of the rightness of conduct, 
is not sufficient of itself, but requires to be supplemented 
synthetically by the binding and impelling force of personal com- 
mand, supported by rewards and punishments.” He tries 
to explain the tbeorj* in the following way. The cognition 
of rightness involves in it a cognition of rabligation. But diis 
'cimsciousness of obligation necessarily carries with it the 
|idea of and belief in a superior personal being to whom 
jthe obligation or duty is due and to whom we are responsible 
for its perfonnance — and from whom, therefore, we are liable 
recrive reward or punishment according to our merit or 
<fBnerit Now, who is the person to whom the obligation is 
<h»e and to whom we are responsible? That person can- 
be any of oor feUow-beings whose knowkdfe, power and Kfe 
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sre limited. It must be an omniscient and oronipresent bons;, ».r., 
God. (See pages 25, 26). 

IV. We have next tr consider the view of obligation 
im(died in the Idealist system (Perfectionism or Eudaemonism). 
According to this view, the conviction and feeling that 

It is necessary for us to act in such and such ways 

if we want to attain the highest pi'rfection of our being 
constitute the ground of moral obligation. In other words, 
“what makes us feel under an obligation to act so and 

will be tlte cognitun, conviction and feeling that it 
is necessary for us to act if wc are to fulfil the requirements 
of our nature — to realise the iMtentialities of spiritual life 
and worth which are latent in it ; and that failure to 
art so will be to the detriment of our own essential nature, and 
therefore of our higlwst good.”* 

Thus the motive- force of obligation will be the desin* 
which every rational being will naturally have to realise 

what he discerns to l>c his highest good — xks., the highest per- 
fection of his nature. 'I'he realisation of the ideal of 

perfection is felt by man as his supreme need. ‘ No 

external sanctions arc nteessary to make right conduct 
obligatory. "It is the very essence of moral duty", as 
Green rightly points out. "to be imposed by a man upon 

himself." 

The Idealistic view of obligation that has been explained 
before is justified by mc;a{)hysica] considerations. We have 
seen before that human soul is a finite and partial reproduction 
of the Infinite Mind. In other words, the self in man U 
essentially the same self that makes the existence of the 

world possible, but it is not rceiised- Hence man has an inborn 
tendeitcy and impulse in him to realise his sHf — to realise the 
Pivine iMtore that is imjdicit in his nature — to become aetnady 
wd»t he is potenHaUy. We may be ignorant of the fact d>at 
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«;« are rq>roductH)ns or reduplications of the absolutely perfect 
being or God, but this ignorance does not quench our thirst to 
gtun perfecUtm. We feel that we shottld perfect our nature or 
realise ourselves. We lay upon ourselves the injunction to realise 
cur eternal perfection. 

Thus, according to this view, obligation does not owe 
its origin to any external source, but springs from within 
tbt. self, or, in other words, obligation is self-imposed. “I'be 
evght of duty”, says Prof. Mackenzie, "is not a command im- 
|Niscd upon us from without. It is the voice of the true self 
within us. Conscience is the sense that we are not our- 
selves i and the voice of duty is the voice that says, 

‘t«i thine own self be true’.” But if moral obligation is self- 
imposed, it is, in a sense, imposed by God upon man. For, as 
lias been said before, the self of man in its essential 

nature— his true, rational self — is a reproduction of the 

Divine or Universal self. Hence it is the same thing to 
«■>}' thaf obligation is imposed by God upon man as to say that it 
's self-imposed. 

It should be stated in this connection that the general truth 
that we are bound or under an obligation to do what is 
»t;;ht and avoid what is wrong, is often expressed by 

S'ving that we arc subject to Moral lasv. By the word law here 
we do not mean anything imposed by an external power, but what 
is required by our own csseiitial nature. 

We conclude, then, that the real seat of moral authority is 
tl>e ultimate nature of man as man — his true or rational self — 
■''hich is a reproduction of the EHvine personality. 



NOTE ON SPENCERS THEORY OP MORAL 
OBUCATION.* 


It has been pointed out before that Dr. Bain explains obli> 
gallon by reference U> p*ditic:il and social enforcement. Spencer, 
t«K>, supports this view, as nuKiitied by his doctrine uf heredity. 
He remarks, "To the effccis of punishments inHicted by law and 
pubtic opinion on conduct of certain kinds Dr. Bain ascribes the 
teelinK of moral obli|r<>ti<m. And 1 agree with him to the extent 
of thinking that by them i.>. geticrated the sense of compulsion 
v.hidi the lonscioasncss of duty includes, and which the word 
obligation indicates." (IJa/a of Uihics, p. 126). 

He believes, however, that "the scasc of duty or moral 
obligation is transitory, and will diminish as fast as moralisation 
incftases." “The ubscr\"ition is mK infn.'qucnt that persistence 
in performing a duty ends in nutking it a treasure; and this 
a-mounts to the atlinission that while at first the motive contains 
an element of etwreion, at Lst this element of coercion dies out, 
atid the act is perfonned without any con.sciousness of being 
obliged to perform it." {Ibid , p. I2S). 


* ViU Ch. XU, p. U6 and p MR of tint hook. Soe aho Appendix B, 
I V, *T1m «nl theory of Spencer and other evotatiaakla' 



CHAPTER XVII. 

l^lEKiT And DeusuT. 


{ L Maaaiii^ of th* tarau. 

Moral merit consists essenUoIly in the increase of 
urith or comparative perfection which evTiy right action 
evinces in the self. Demerit, again, consists essentially 
ill the (Icgradatiu!: and loss of w'urth which every wrong 
aiticm implies in the essential nature of the self. In 

r.dwr words, merit e3ci»res»C8 elevation of the self to a higher 
level, .and demerit, it£ degradation to a lower levd. Every good 
action brings the agent nearer ideal excellence or i>erfection and 
thus increases the worth of the agent. This fact is expressed 
I'v saying that the action gives him merit. Every wrong 

action removes the agent farther from the realisation of 

t!»e ideal good and thus lessens or diminishes the worth 

o; excellence of the agent. This fact is expressed by 
.s;<ying ^that it adds to his demerit. Thus merit consists in 
the worth or excellence of the agent’s nature and especially 
in the acquisition of additional worth — in progress towards that 
£cif-Kalisaticm which is the highest good.* 


*PtDf. Paul Janet cxi^n!i very ckady the nature of merit and 
(*(TMrit in the following words:— “I give the name of mak to the vohin- 
tsry increase of our interior oedlence, that of demerit, to the votuntary 
d-nimuion of this excellence. It is a sort of moral rise and fall in stodb^ 
borrow a financial term, f'ue moral worth and value of man is an 
edcct which, like eoonamic valuet. may rise and fall, doing this purely by 
the will He who does right gains in value; he has merit; his action 
h metHorioua He who does vrong loaea merit; his aetkn is one of de* 


t^it " "Demerit is not merely the absence or lack of merit. The absence 
^ merit consists in doii^ neither good nor evil, which is the case in 
bidifIcTait actions. Demerit ie not a limple negarion. a defect a ladt; it 


». so to speak, what is called in matbemstics a negative quantity. wMdi 


w not a mere nodiing: for a debt is not merdy a tut kevingt a Jess is 


^ meeriy a n si i o cg i ri istiwi. These are mimn quanties. Demerit 
tnea. a mhiua merit a real km, a diminniioo." {Tketry of btmute, 
P- 
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( 2. Dogrow of nont mi ifwnorit 

A question arises in this connection: How or by what 
criterion are we to judge merit and demerit ? 

Now, it may be generally laid down that merit is directly 
l^rc^rtionate to the amount of egoistic interems and 

temptations overcome for the sake of duty; and that demerit 
is inversely proportionate to the egoistic interests and 

temptations yielded to. This statement evidently implies 
Uwt moral merit will b<* greater in proportion to the 
greatness of the diRicuttics overcome. If a person per- 
forms a right action in the face of a strong temptation, 
it is obvious that his act will be more meritorious than if his 
temptations were very slight. Again, demerit will be the 
greatest when self-interests or temptations will be the least, 
because this shows a more per\-erted nature-one that is 
easily turned from good to evil. In fact, it may be 
said that the stronger the temptation overcome, the greater the 
merit ; the weaker the terip'ation yielded to, the greater the 
demerit. Thus they arc to be measured by the strength of 
temptations overcome or yielded to. 

Kant and Martineau maintain that merit is proportionate 
to the strength of the internal passion overcome. They hold 
that merit and demerit arc to be measured b)' tlic strength of 
evil passions overcome or ridded to; and that person "has the 
gteatest moral merit whose evil desires and passions are the 
strongest, but who has at the same time strength of will to 
overcome them from reverence for moral good.” 

Hut this would lead to the jxiradoxical conclusion that e\'il 
passions must alwa>'S be present before we can attain 
rnent, and that the most meritorious life is that in wluch there 
t-’ constant conflict with and rictoiy o\’er strong evil passions. 
Citnsistenlly with this view, there wi!l be little or no merit in 
doing good to our neigMtours out of love; and that we diall 
have the greatest merit if we hate them all the time that yff 
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do them good. To earn moral merit, we must hate them and do- 
them good in spite of our hatred. (See pages 2(H>20S). 

It is true, no doubt, that the resisting of evil passions is 
meriKtrious as showing the moral progress of the sdf. Still 
it must be admitted th.it being superior to such desires and pas- 
5.ons is more meritorious, as it evinces moral development already 
attained. The must exalted moral stage is not that in which the 
r\il {lassions are still strong, but that in whiclt they httve been 
already comi^etely subdued. 

I 3. Detcrmiiiate and indetevnuanto duliaa — merit in 
thair p erfor ma nce. 

A distincti<in is generally made between determinate 
atid indeterminate obligations or dutie.s, and it is said 
tuat the merit of performing indeterminate duties is much 
greater than the merit of performing determinate duties. 
There are two classes of actions. On the one hand, we have such 
atiions as these : — payments of debts, performance of ofHce> 
work,^ and the like; on the <»ther hand, we have such 
cases as the following: sacrifice of money, he.'dth and life in- 
tnc hope of saving the lives of ‘vihers. 'fhe frumcr arc called 
d*-torminate, the latter, indeterminate. Now, there is this 
distinction between these two classes of actions. In the 
firmer class, there is some contract, explicit or understood, 
which, if violated, would subject the agents to social and 
pi'litical punishments. In such cases, therefore, the moral 
CKitive is supplemented by a prudential one. But this b not 
true with regard to the latter class of cases. Hence there is 
>^uch more merit in performing actions of the latter class than 
b performing actions of the former ebss. Conversely, 
b not so much demerit in avottUng indeter- 
Riinate duties as in avoiding determinate duties. If a person 
r^ys up his <bbts or fulfils hb contract, we do not say that be 
has mudi merit Again, if a person jumps into a river to save 
a child from the jaws of a crocodile, w-e say that hb action b 
bghly meritorious, but if be refrains from doing ao, 
^ i* not wi p p oac d to have much demerit (See Appendix B, 

I xi.xnrv 



CHAPTER XVIII 

MotAL Sanctioks. 


i 1. OdimtiM and ChMMcarioa. 

The term sanction* mtam what makes a course of action 
t)indinf;. Moral sanctions mean at! those influences which serve 
to enforce obedience to moral laws. They are the pleasures and 
pains operating as motives for mom] conduct. 

Now, the sancti*«n$ of cmuluct arc cither (a) external or 
(/*) internal. By external sanctions are meant the rewards and 
ptmishments. pleasures and ]>ains. imposed on a person 
from without. They include (i) political sanctions, ic., the 
penalties impose*! by the state, r«;., fine, imprisonment, 
t«anishinent, execution; (ii) social sanctions— i.r., social 
rewards and punishments — eg., public esteem, praise, honour. 
«n the one hand, and dishonour, shame, excommunication on 
the other; (iii) physical or natural sanctions — i.e., the 
beneficial and injuritnis effects on bodily health, strength, and 
length of life— the pltysiolc^ical consequences of good 
Mid bad conduct; (iv) religious or theological sanc- 
tions — i.e., the rewards and punishments imjx>sed on men 
— in this world or in the next — by God Himself for 
their goo<| and evil deeds. The internal sanction means 
the hafipiness and misery impose<l on a person by his own 
conscience — the pleasure of self-approbation and the sting 
-of remorse. (See p. 161 >. 

§ JL Tb» Utiatarian vtaw. Critical and condadBag 
mnarlci. 

We have indicated above the utilitarian classification of the 
canctions. It may be stated in this connection that it is J. S. Mill 
tie exponent of Refined Utiliiariani.Mn. who distinguishes 
^Ktweeft external and internal sanctions. Bentham pve- 

*b(trfv«d fraa Latin Sanetia, tneai^ 'the act of bindini^, *tliB* 
whkli tema to bind a nsan*. that wbkh renden tomahing weted 
-cbScatHT or bnrkiable^. 
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u$ the first four fonns of sanctions enumerated dbove, 
and Mill characterises all of them as external. The 
t;ue sanction of morality, according to Mill, is an internal one>— 
“a feding in our own minds, a pain more or less intense, attendant 
on a violation of duty, which in properly cultivated moral natures 
rtfcs, in the more serious cases, into shrinking from it is an 
inpt7ssibiltty". (Utititarianism, p. 41), This painful 
tiding is essentially connected with the social feelings which 
constitute the basis of morality. Thus, according to Mill. 
U.C painful experience wliich results from the performance 
cf what is wrong is the true moral sanction deterring a 
nwn from wrong-doing. 

W'e have seen before that the Utilitarian WTiters derive the 
of duty or obligation from the sanctions. But they 
tlierebv destroy the very essence of morality. An action 
I'-romptcd by these sanctions is not a right action, or an 
a tion done in the right spirit. "The num who retjuires to 1)C 
prompsed to do a right action by bribes or threats, is by no means 
a good man." (See pagtfs 161 and 16(i.)* 


* We have distinguished above between internal and extanal 
ur.aions. The internal sanctions are otherwise called tubjeetive, 
and the extenud sanctions cb/eclh't. It should be borne in mind that 
ati sanctions are in a sense, mtenul or tubjetlive, because they ail refer 
tit the agenu* sentient experiences. We know that the pleasurable feeling 
iif sHf-at^obaticn and the painful feeling of self-condemnation are tntegial 
sti-ctiORs. and the rewards and punishments attached to external tewa 
a-e external sanctions. But the impelling forces of rewards and the repef- 
kni! forces of punishments appeal only to the agenta* feelings. Thus even 
thr external sanctions are reducible to subjective experiences or feelings of 
Pkasure and pain, happineia and misery. As Bentham aajw, "The pain 
or pleasure, wfddt is attached ^o a law. fonns what is called its eanctkiQ." 

is therefore, no casential difference between internal and external 
**"ctiana It may be added here that idoibI lanctiom (in the srtder aeaeef 
aO the ssne*w nff (iirtemal and external) inenti c ne d above; but 
^ dw na tww i ' acme the expresakn Amoral sanction' hnpliea MilTa 
**”” 1 sanetion. The totalled aanctioiis of moiality bQ to 
****«•< far our asonl natnre. WtHoa Uke Hobbo^ Bemhaai, MID, Bdta, 
*®d Snenua ndm. •m.k*. to adl Milting (See Cba. X, 30. 3CVI, and 



CHAPTER XIX 

TuButte» or Ki^wakd and IYnisumkkt, 


I L DUNrani Umoamw 

tn the pm'iuus chapter it ha» been obrerved that 
ejctcroal itanctiotu include rrward» and puntshmenis. In the 
prcuent chapter we jmx'ced to runsider the diilrmit theories that 
have been held with tv^ard to the distrilmtiun of reward and 
puniahniciit. 

(a) ’/“Ae Kriritfutw Theory. theory explains 

nward ami putiishmrnt by reference to the sense of justice. 
The sup]M>rters uf this view num'.aiti that, if reward and punish- 
1‘itnt are to lie etfedivc, ihey must apical to the moral sen<>e 
of mankind and be adinim-tcrcd mt the rtenuil and immutable 
principles of c«iutty and justice. I*uni.shtiicnt is to be 
conceived as the vindication of the* majesty uf the tmivcrsal moral 
law by letting the results of a man’s evil deeds return upon 
himself in the shape of (juiii. 

The Kctnbutivx! theory, again, assumes two foniis : — 

(i) Kiffiirirtu and tii) MollifieJ. 

ti> According to the former, punishments arc to be 
inflicted accorvhng to the character of the offences — ix ., — 
aceonling to their gravity or triviality, without taking into 
cotmideraiion the extenuating or mitigating circumstances 
ccmnecled with indivitluality or environment. In other 
words, an offence is to be judged abstractly, without any con- 
sideration of the peculiarities of the case. Serious offences 
rvqtnrv severe pmiisbments ; and trivial offences, light 
punishments. 

<ii) According to the tatter, the mitigating circiunstasices 
connected with the imfivkhtality and enviionment of the 
offender ihoold be carefidly considered in admimsiermg 
jMtke, It mm not be fotfotten that a crime is alwaya 
rdhedve to the c aacrete pgttaca^ and drcmutaaccs of the 
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<ninmaL Thus {Mtnishineiit shotild be modified acoordiog 
to tbe pecutiarides of a case. If, for instance, it is fowid 
that tbe strain <»i the wilt of the criminal has been very great, 
there is an extenuating riroirastance, and the penalty ttboold 
amirdingly be modified 

{b) The PreveHtife, Deterrftu or Uxemplary Theory. 
According to this view, the <rf>jcct of the (lunishmcnt inflicted 
tijon an agent for an offence is to prevent or deter others from 
cieiunitting similar «»ffenccs. In other wonls, the 
offcntlcr is ]>unishcd in *nler that others may not commit 
ssmilar offences, 'ilius the sole aim of punishment is the 
prc%'emnm of crimes. This view is Iwsetl cxclusisYly on 
jtrim-i|>le of utility It is well exitressrd in the dictum 
‘ S'liu are not imnished for stealing sheep, hut in order that 
'•lop ntay not l*e st<»len”. The tlefect «»f the theory lies 
Hi the fact that it .swins to be hardly just to use a 
>'..m nWTcly as a nlean^ for the good of others — to punish him 
.« 4mlrr«hal others ntay iu»t have the painful experience of under* 
going punishment. It is iK>t just that one man should 
ostler jain, not so much f<»r his own benefit, as for the 
f'twfif which (»thcrs will oirtam by refraining from cfxn- 
siitting similar offeiKcs. As Pn)f. Mackenxie «>bscrves, 

"If this were the sole object of punishment, it seems probable 
tlviT, with the developmntt of moral consciousness, it would 
•j«ordily be abolished: kv it could scarcely be regarded 
just to inflict pain on one man merely for the benefit of 
others. It would invot>e treating a man as a tlUng, as a mere 
titans, not as an end in himself."* (Sfattud of Ethiet, 

p 404>. 

*Tb(te is view of punsriment acco r di ng to wbicb the tbiott 

of tnehhnm. W to grt rid of the ofender so as to pre ven t him fnaa 
<lo«C tether odsdaef. Ilte ti»v b odM *the ftevanlhm Theory', thdoidi 
otprtteaa has been used <ibm in a soaeabat different seme, ft ia 
dMoir wp juittiy aa|y mm foeras of psaliUBiB^ 



Z3B ruMcmM <0 crsic*. 

(c) The K*iomative or Hdueathv Theory. According to 
UiU virw, the aim of {nniiiihmatt is to educate, reform 
or curr the offender himself. I'unishinent is inflicted on 

an offender, in order to reform or eductUe him. An 
individual t* nut a mere means ; lu; is an 'end in himself’. Hence 
a punishment inflicted on him should tie conducive to hts 

own welfare. No person should be punished ex* 
ciusively for the benefu of others. Thus the object 

of punishment is the reformation of an offender or criminal. 
I his seems to he the view rommonly acccjrtcd now-a- 

days, as it accords best with the humanitarian sentiments of the 
age. 

But ihou);h this theory is more satisfactory- than the 
preventive theory, it has us own diflkulties. It cannot 

justify the infliction of the penalty of death in any case; 
and. in fact. m;my tither fonn.s of punishment mu-st 

be looked upon as ineffective from this point of view. 
It is a well-known fact that jHinishment docs not always 

reform and offender. \ kind trvaimrnt may sometimes 
produce a lielter effect than punishniau- it may be more 
favourable to the reformatkm of the offender. 

S t, Thm thoary of pantshiMat 

A little retlection shows that the Retributive theory 
it its mollified form, which explains ptinishment by 
ivfcrcncc to the sense of justice, is the most satisfactory* 
one. Reward or punislmimt. to be effective, must be 
supported by the moral sense of ntankind. If, on the 
contrary, it shtKks the moral sentiments of mankind, it 
fails in its purpose and becomes an object of hatred 

and condenunation. That the end of punishment is 
par^ protective or prevenliv'e and portly reformative 
cuHiot he denied. But puniihment has at the tome time 
a retrdhddvr character. It is based on the recognitioo 
nf dement in the aetioeu A man has done evil, and 
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u, jtt« Mul rcMoiabie that the evil should mum upon himiidf 
the uagiM of his tin. 

It should be bonte in mind that the Reformative and 
Treventiw thetwies imply, in a sense, the theor>’ of RnribiUion. 
As Prof. Seth obMm'es, “The dee|»cst warrant U*t 
tl,e effectivcncs!* of |>uni^hntcnt as a tleterrtnt and reformative 
a-’mt, is fcMind in its ethiral Ijosis as an act of 

tTtrihution. True refun«atk;;i comes only with the acceptance 
<1 punishment, b) mijiil and heart, as the inevitable fruit of the 
.•'.•t,” In other wonls. real reformation is only then effected 
sJicn the offender r<*co’niscs the punishment to l>c the 

ji'vt conseqMCfwc of his act; ami it is this retv.jjuition 
:>' i; nay lead tHhers to anv real aldiorrcnce of crime and thus 
tT.ay vflfect its prevention. 

Thus the Retributive thcoiy is the most satisfactory 
tne; and it i.s tenable in its imdlified fonn, according to 

v. I.'ch we should take into our con.sidcratioti the extenuating 
. I'cumsllinccs connccte<l with individuality and environment 
n administering justice.* 

•flfe have discusxd above the principal theoriea of punishiaent and 
h>vf shown that the moU.fwd (ona of the rrtnbutiw tbe^ is the most 
»»:;ilactc^y, tnasriuch as it is consistent with the moral sense of man* 
knd In this view we find a harmonious combination of the principict 
of jtati-e and utility, wjuity and eapediciKy. It may be pointed out 
tlx* connection that the original view of punishment prevalent aaoac 
P' rr.i;ive races was a en*dc ffirns cf the retributive theory. It waa loo 
and based upon the passion of revenge or vindictivencA Til 
tut tat’ was iu principte or .nuxirt. With the development of iiMral cao> 
*rtmiin«as this stow was modibed or rejected. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Society ANO the K'Divim'Ai,. 


I I. PrattniMry fwnarfc*. 

A little rd!ccti«Hi i» »uSirient to show tl»t moral lift 
preruppONM^ the intercounic of niany nicntal beings in society. 
Wc know that tutr x-irtitcs arc illustrated in society. As 
Dr, Sidgw'ii'k rentarks. “We onij know the individual as 
a meirlier of vonte s<n‘ir*y. W hat we *mH his virtues are 
chiefly exhil>itr«l tn his (leadings with his fellows, and b»N 
most imxninent pleasures are ilerivcd from intercourse 
with them. Thus it is a paradox to nuiintain that man's 
highest go.!<l i, tndqiendem of his social relations, or 
of the Constitution .iihI coniiition of the c<anmunity of which 
he forms a jxirt." 

M'Thx' hthics, as the .vicnce of ntorality, has to discuss the 
({uestinn of the relation lictwccn the individual and society 
ctdirctive. Hut th«' precise relation t>f the individual mind 
to sKKiety is a question of some difficulty, to which different 
answers haw been given by different schools of thinkers Two 
extreme views haw been held with regard to this^ A brief 
account of each is given bekiw. 

I t, Oiffwnnt IlMMria* nl the r a le tioa of the iad i eid—l 
to aocMtjr. 

I. TAc Imdk>idt$aiksiv or Mechanical theory (Individttai- 
*im). This theory’ implies that “society is an artificial 
independent :ndi\ ideals, brought together, and 
itiadc to coKiperate by c«insideniiion.s of expediency, hot 
without any necessary con;ieit:>ei. or essential dqpendeoce 

on each other." It assumes that society was formed for U* 
eMiumin good by the mutual agreement of individuals. This »» 
the theory of the origin of stvirly by a 'sochd contract' 
. 4 «d has been ftdly explained l<fore. (See ftp. 148* • 
lt,td)bea and Rmtssean supported this inew. 
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11. Tk* CcUtdivistk or Olympic tkfOry (CoUtetkfim^ 
Sodotirm, l/mversaOsm) . The theory ntoognim the aqpuiic 
nature of sodet>% According to this view, aociety is an organic 
.system pervaded by one oonunnn life, and Use individual m em bers 
are only its organs or limbs. Society is to the individuals what 
4** organism is to its orgarts. This theory underlies Evolutional 
Jfcd(vu.sm and Perfectionism or Eodammnisni. (See p, 1 75, 

.nlfti p. 211). 

It is clear from the ahtfve that there arc two extreme 
tltexmes, tar., Individuali.sm and 0.«ilectivtsm or Socialism. The 
former makes the individual wholly independent of society, and 
regards society as an artificial conglijmeralion of independent 
)r.dividttal$; Uic tatter makes the imiividual wholly dependent on, 
and subservient to, the collective organic whole called society. 
\N‘c have to avoid both these extremes, though W'c mutt 
admit to some extent the organic nature of society. ( See 

i 4). 

T& theory that the individual depends on society, 
a> an organ on its organism, is justified by the ftdlowing 
C( nsiderations: — 

(a) In the first place, it is easy to see that the new- 
bi-m child inherits everything he has from a previous 
itfatc of society. In the w’ords of Prof. Muirhead, "He 
owes everything he possesses to a combination of forces 
and circumstances (national, local and family influences) 
over which he has had no control.” (ElmnUs of EtMes). 
Pmpinasts like Locke and others wrongly assume that 
boman mind is at birth like a sheet of white paper — a toMo- 
»«** or dean skate, without anything upon it as yet, but 
wady to be written otv— or it is like a lump of soft 
wax whidt may be moulded into any shape by forces acting 
«« tt from without. The truth U that a dii!d i» 
boen with a mass of hereditary, innate and instinctive 
ttiak m ii i. and these are derived from Urn social life Ina 

21 
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anocitort. Thu« the even « birth, is alreauly a 

product of *ociety.* 

{h) Again, it is the surial rnvinmment that contributes 
most ii> the menu) devtrh^jm'ent vi the nct^'-bom child. 
Every individual is subjectcrl fruni birth to social influence 
which moulds his mental life. In fact, one of the main 
i<jndition» which determine the d»vi*l«>j«!icnt of the mental 
|viu>er of the in<li\ida*il during his own iife-time is the 
mental influence of the wicicty m which he is bom and 
brought up — the influence of |»arcn<s. teachers and com- 
{•anions — the influence of example, training and education. 
The <ievelo|inicnt of hi'^ mental life implies that he 

a{ii{>ro|iriates the uleas and knov.ierlge of other men and 

acquires their habits and learns their arts. "He has to 
th;nk their tlsnights, feel thesr feelings anil refiroduce 

llieir motives and imitate their actions" before he can 

attain mental ilevelojnnent. A very imfiortant i«rt is played 
in the dcvelop'rmt of intelligence by a common language 
which is essentially a "social institution". As I*rof. 
Muirhrad oliservcs, "In spoken language there is alnad) 
H store-house of distinctions and generalisations which 
llic child iK-giius tiy a{>pn>priating". Indeed, even for the 
physical necils of f<»d, .Nothing and the like, the indindua) 

* A« Pmf KfuirtMMt daervot, "U wm a favourite met^iliQr with 
the okkr imiivMhtaliitir wnt«r» to liken the wul of the newly bewn dshi 
te a p«eee d blank piqKV on whidi, bs' coeans of education, anythini: 
might be wntten and so a perfectly independent and onginal character 
given to the individual. It would be a mure Mpu Uhatialkm of iu true 
nMute to ceanpare it to a word or sentence in a cDntinuoua nurativc 
Ihe soul comm into the world already sunqied wHh a meaning deter- 
isttincd by tU rclatidn to all tluit with befoee—havtog. in other worda. 
a COMCM in rriatian to whkh alone its rbaracUf’ can be undentcod. It 
aooM up the tcndcncka and traditkaw of the paai om of whkh it has 
«ianmg-~Civing them, indeed a near foem or eaprea ai on. in a mn u ch aa h 
ia an infivkhid but cady carrying ca and developing their OManing, and 
iwd to be uadmtood aacept in tdation to them.'* (Armmde •/ fiiJdn, 
Book IV, Cb. 1. Sen 64). 
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to depend on others. In his infancy he is entirely dependent 
on others. “The human mfant is bora in sudi a state of 
jfhvtical imperfection and utter helplessness, that it must be the 
t.i«staiit object of 'tenderness, gentleness, unselfiduiess. love, 
lire, sacrifice’ in order to continue in its merely physical life." 
K\cn in his mature life he requires the help and ctj-opemlion 
»•( h;s fellow -beings. 

W'e ct>nclud«*, ihercfttrc, that the individtul is dependent 
f;n wiciety. The iimafe clenienis of his nature arc derived from 
the .<*wial life of his |Mr<igcnitors. and the atifuiivd elements of 
l.iA nature are derivetl from intercourse with his contemporaries. 
M has IwetJ truly remarked th.t!, fi..m his earlie.st infancy, 
tlK‘ child “has been suckled at the breast of the universal 
“The indiridual owes es'erjthing that m.ikes hi.s 
«:>,\clui«nrtn iiiKi an acttwil and ration.il moral being possible, 
t.j the society in which he is born. Without intcrctairse with 
hi*, fdlowmen he would be a mtiotial Wing only fiolctttially, 

• > , he*would have in him the power of developing into one 
uiuier certain c^md^tion^ ; but thtM.* condition.^ would W 
Vi anting — being mainly aciion ard reaction with tjthcr rational 
icings. The indivitlu?' can realise his own life only by identify 
M'g hiH life with that of family, profession, city, country and 
tiunkind. (Prof. H. Stephen ». 

I 3. Wahtinii of groat omb to sodoty. 

Tfte alsive view of the dependence of the individual on 
v<»etj seems to W refuted by the existence of great men, 
iKTors’ or men of genius. It is sometimes argued that such 
f'eit are independent of their times and societie.s. They seem 
t‘> make the societies and times in which they live rather 
than be made by them. It is said that common individuals 
njsy be made to be what they are by society, but society 
itself is made by specialty gifted and inspired individuals. 
To use the words of Prof. Muirhead, “They stand oat i» 
'^"^'iitary independence of the society in midst of wlucte 
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thcjr «re bom. It they have not made themaeivcs, they seem 
to have been made by God, and to owe little or nothing to 
their envirunment. Caesar, Charlemagne, Napoleon, may thus 
be proved tu have been makers of their social environment 
tnMead of having been made by it.” (Ekmtnis of Ethks.) 
Tliii theory has been worked out fully by Carlyle in his "Heroes 
and Hero-worship". 

nut this is an exaggeration. It is true, uo doubt, that 
Nature enduw's these ‘great men' with potentialities higher 
than those id common individuals. But the development of 
their ftoteit^ialitics requires conditions and o{>port unities which 
must be su{ip|ied by the society in which they live and 
move .tml have their being, lltcy, too, as Hegel say.*, have 
to "suck at the breast of the universal ctlu>s". They, too, 
have to approjiriate the ideas .Wil knowledge of other men 
and have !<» learn their habits ami arts. Without the help 
and co-o|>eration of their fellow-men, they cannot produce 
any good result. The circumsuinccs of their times — the 
thoughts and wants and aspirations of their contemporaries 
— must l»e f.avoural»le to the development and application 
< t their special kitnl of genius; otherwise they can do 
nothing, In fact, they arc not really the originators of the 
ideas and seiitiment.s by which they revolutionize society. 
Such ideas an<l sentinien'.s slowly and silently accumulate in 
Uie mental alnwisphens so to speak, and these great men — 
the leaders of the times — luily express them clearly and give 
effect t«Tk them. They are really the representatives of 
their times— the 'souls id their ages*. “They sum up and 
give expression to the tendencies of the time. It is n<rt 
M> much they who act, as the spirit of the time that acts 
if) them." "The |»ennaneni part of his work was 'in the 
air* when the great roan arrived. He was only an mstrument 
ill gmng effect to it.” (See Ap, B. f XVI). 

1 4, TVno vhiw «i dba nalitiM of ffb* lidMiMt 
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The above cMuiderations make it clear Uut the theory 
i>{ IntUviduaJiam cannot be accepted We must fall back on 
the theory of the ot|pmic nature of society, though we cannot 
accept it in its extreme fonu.* ** For the analog;>’ between physical 
otipuiiMn and society should not be pressed too far. In a 
ftiysicai organism the different members or organs have no 
iwlepeodcnt lives of their own. They exist only as means to* 
w^rds the one general life, and have no existence apart from it. 
Tot an individual member of Nociely is not whilly a means. As 
a sdf-consebus and self-ront roiled being, he has a relalivelv 
i.tdependcnt personal existence of his own, and hr thus far exists 
lor himself and as an end to hintself. 

The true view, iherefure, is this: The individual in society 
at once a means and an end; the individual exists for 
s'>eie»y, and society exists for the individuals. The society 
rw^ulds the individual, and the individual in his turn reacts on 
Hwiety. In fact, indivndual progress and social progress are 
ct.rrrialive. 


* *'It » as true that man :• dcpmdmt on his feUomi as that a Unb is 
4i*praflcnt un the body. It would be as dwird to ask what would be the 
(''(eKrties of a man who was not a product of the race, as to aik vrtat 
vtuld be the properties a leg not belonging to an animal or to aik 
vfat would be the beat type of man without oonsidering his place in 
vcictY. as to ask iriiat would be the beat kind of leg without asking 
ttwther it bekmsed to a hanr cr a tortoiw." "It it therefore neccMlfy 
to meak of aockty as an ocganiiin or organic growth which has, in sooK 
wnw. s life of its own.” (Leslie Stephen Seitme »f StUe$>. 

Again Ih«(. Miurbcad, who is an fakalut, obser ve s. "The iadvidiial 

** iesi vitally related to society than the ba^ or the foot to the body. 
^ is it merdy that each individual is dependott for life and pratection 
hpn Mdcty. as the bead or the foot is dependent fat its nourfifancnt 
opsn the body, but he is dependent on Ids reimicB to society for the pertt* 
foRB «f his indivktaafity. It is the function it p eriew ns in virtue of 
^ special plaer in the organiaB wfakh tnskes the lund a lisnd end the 
a font. In the sMse way, it it Us place end tanction in society sihleli 
«»km tbs Whidoal sHm be is.'’ 



CHAPTER XXI. 

MoKAL. ISSTITVTIONS. 

"The life of the individual**. a» l>’Art)‘ very aptly observes. 
**is iniinuHriy bound up with the institutions of the society 
to which he liclonKi. so intimately, that for him moat 
duties take their rise from the i>o.sition which he occupies 
in the !k<ial system."* Hence an account of the principal 
social institutions which mu) be called moral institutiona 
is necessary in an ethical treatise. .\ brief account of 
the ways it: which they coiitribiitr to moral develoiunent is 
given Mow; — 

1, The I'.mtily — Ever) individual iv bom in a family, so 

that it is the first moral mntitutinn with svhich the indisidual 
comes in cmittwi. and which is liest ntO'il to rear a young mind. 
As the fatnily 1 % iiaseil on or natural affection, the 

child Is diSlMterc^fedly caml for. and thus his |fhysica!. intciirrtwd 
and iiHtrai well-being is pnanolcd. The infiuencr of virtuous 
ard noble-mmdcd parents o\cf their rhildrnt is well known. 
Indeed, it has beri; said tlwt the Iwst men have been rroulded 
In virtusws families The first lessons of self-sacrifice arc learnt 
in the family. 

\V*c have said alx*ve ;hat n.-itiinil .affection is the basis of 
a family. Hut atfivtion is blind. Hence the defect of 
home influence and the necessity of other institutions. 

2 . Educational Institutions- The university, schools, 
C'‘*lleges fltc. The sole fuiictii»n <»f the university as an 
educational insiiiutKui is to pn»v:dc for the physical, intellectual 
end moral culture of the |»e<>ple. Different schools and 
c>llege.s which are under it< sttj«eni«Mw and control art the 
centres of such culture. That cducatismal institutions of all 
kinds tend to strenji^hen the character cannot be denied. 
The character of individuals is natericlly moulded in school# 
and ctdleges. because in them habits of diligence, self-control, 
fterseverance, obedience, felk>w- feeling are fostered or 
eneouraged. The several vices often met with in youths. 

*A Skirt Sruiiy «f AMea p. 
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iveh as indoknce, ne^igcsice, refractorincM, are suppressed. It 
Tray be that no direct moral tnstructkm is given in an educatkmat 
tnfutution. Still indirectly the character is intproved through 
itie cultoatkm of the abo\'e virtues. 

S. The Church— Tlic inllui-nce of religiun on the moral 
{■■nviftions of a people is well known. True religion is the 
(ovkKme of morality. Faith in a moral |>n>vidence which is 
n -jwm! by the church .stnrnfnhcn*. character. 

-4. The State — It is the t^ar(li.in of the |»e«>plc, as its duty 
IS to piuiish vice .and encourage virtue, to protect the weak, to 
rvfpitate education and (iromote all the legitimate interests of the 
jiroj'le. It furthers moral progress by removing opportunities 
oi crime. It is true, no doubt, tliat the legislation of a state 
<l ws not (tirfcUy jinxr.otc nK>ralify. for com[*iilsury morality is 
!»• morality at all. All real progress is from w'ithin outwards 
and cannot be forced from without. The State can only 
range for the impnoi-ment of the (orutithns of the moral 
f I'e of* its citizens by «H|ucation, by equitable ilistrbuiion of 
I mjrrty, by restraining the criminal, by mrK»ving temptations, 
and the like. 

5. Varic^is non-political assfKiati<j»ns*, such a% Tituficrancc 
l*urity l><xicucs» &t'. cf*ntrilmtc [a ihc njoral ppigress 
* i indiviclufib. 

All the»e institutions jG;ive opportunities of moral dcvelopmiyit 
;*ni1 j»n-scribe duties for the individuiil. As D'Arcy says, 
the child crow*! into C4»ns<'?oufiru'Ss, he finds himself a 
f'.>trn5irr of the family, *<cuin’tng a jir-isilion which demands 
dWiniic duties The f.tnuly takes the child’s moral life into 

own life and prescriUrs hi> dulic*... (>n the side of the 

vhdd^ murralisattCTn protev^Ls a> he leams to identify his life 
that of the fatr-iU. aikTfitin}: its ideals and tk>inf{ the 
duties it demands, Wi'.h years new relations are formed, and 
horiaEons beiome visible by means of larger insfitulions- 
The school, the university, the workshop, the office, the 
rlmrch, the state. pre.<ribe new duties, give greater 

<i;Vortunities of indivi<!uai development, make pcKsible new 
kkrate. By tli^ means ail ordinary duties are presented to 
tw? mdtvtdual " 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Dtrriis AKt> Viknns. 

f 1. of tka tarns. 

t>uHe4 may b« dcscrtbrd as tlw different duses of 
actiom required by mcnal law. They are the dasses of actions 
which are in conformity with the standard of mora! goodness, 
and therefore morally obligatory, yirtuf, again, signifies the 
f;mera| disfiosition or inclination of the self to adapt its action 
Ui niofal law; W'hile virtues (in the plural) may be defined as 
the various branches, applica’iuns or mani festatkms of virtue, the 
fimdamentai disposition. 

In fact, the two terms ririur a:icl duty are two modes of 
describing the vitne th<ng. l'’irtt*e refers to the iiuier 
clatracler and its excellc:ice: duty implies the expression of 
character in conduct. Kight ac»ion< may be regarded from 
two points of view— suhjecteve .md objective. Regarded 
objectively, i.e., as intended external results in accordance with 
moral law, they are duties Regarded sultjectively, i.e., as the 
mental dispositions or incltnation» out of which they arise, the>' 
are virtues* 

Thus virtue and duty are t*.vo ast>ects of the same thing. 
As Prof. Machenzie observes, “'rhe term virtue is employed 
to denote a goo<t habit of character, as distinguidied from 
a duly which denotes ralhci «)me particular kind of action 
which we oug^t to perform. Thus a man does his dut>': 
but he possesses a virtue, is virtuous." Similarly, IV>f. 
|.tewe)' writes. "The habits of character whose effect ts to 
sustain and spread the ratioitai cumnion good are virtues: 
ttie traits of dtaracter which kive the opposite effect are 
v'Ces." Prof. Muirhead, again, defines virtue as "quality 
of chanteter that fits f«*r the direharpe of duty". In short 
virtue signifies au acquired type of character in hannony with 
moral law, 

• vice tapliis etdl OnpotKiou «r meS mu H m. Sin md dtm lefar » 
«ril ects. Sia. how em, k wider than erwe Criom mo enoin eett and 
Miii «Bla, duM attaut sedeiy. whidi are tohiddm bf tta An 
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{l: virtMS. 

We may classify the virtues atxonling to the tliffereitt strings 
of action. Hence-*- 

A. The sHf-rtgardimg virtues and duties: — 

The fundamenut virtue of this class is pmdtnc* or 
rotiiHvd self-l(K* (with scIf-coHtrot}, It consists in a proper 
regard for the interests of the self — a regard for the good of 
the self in abstraction from the gaud of others. This 
fundamental virtue expresses itself in and comprises the 
tolkming subordinate virtues: 

ti> Courage — the power of resisting the fear of pain. It 
IS this which enables the self to undergo present pains and 
dangers for the attainment of greater future benefits and 
realisation of higher and nu>re peniutnutt ends. 

(li) Temperance — tlic iwwcr of resisting file allurements of 
pleasure. It consists in the {lower of resisting the impulses uf 
pcasure. especially of the lower kind, which would interfere 
with the well-being of the self. 

ftii) Industry and perseverance — the power of resisting the 
I*resent desires of ease and ha(>{>ities.H in order to obtain higher 
and more permanent good by the exercise of one’s own phyucal 
and mental {rowers. 

(iv) Thrift or frugality* 

B. The other^gording or altruistic virtues. They 
®*an the tendencies of the self to regulate its condad^ so 
as to {Mxsnote the good of others. They include 

to) Justice or the willingness of giving each man his due. 
justice ordinarily means a di.s{ios.iiion to secure to rwTy one the 
products of his own lalxnir and to {an no olrstacles in the way 
of the (kvdopment of his life. It is generally used in 
the sense of fairness, equity, imfwrtiality. In a wide sense, 
it comprises all those virtues which h.ive their ground in the 
ieWa and feeling of fairness or justice, such as candour, 

* It should be borne in eaind that the abase virtues are net to be 
aarfhied to the dais of the ■eif*ngar<liaK vfrtaea so they am olum 
■""■••I far the ipocl of othcra. 
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patitude; WTMitjr, fidelity, honesty in onr dealings with our 
fdtowmen, uprightness and integrity. 

(fi) BnwtAence, (cliow- Ceding or altruistic Ceding 
proper. It has various apfdkatioos. It assumes different 
KUnes m different reiations oC life. 

(1) In the first place, we have fdknV’fedings arising out 
oC nefnrttf relations. In other w<ords, we have fdknr-feding 
towards those to whom we are iwofnnimriiy rdated — i.r.,— 
**with whom wc are naturally and necessarily connected by 
birth and circumstani'cs*’, vis., family, communin', nation, 
human race. In such raicec. it manifests itsdf in parental 
affection, frienibhip, patriotism, humanhy and the like. 
Thus, "(i) tfwards the memliers of our own family — parental 
affection, filial piety, hmlncrly Im-e, and .so on: (ii^ towards 
th' people of our rillaKe, city or district “ friendship, pttblic 
jq:irit. and so <«: tiiii tow.irds <Hir countrymen generally’ — 
patriotism; (iv) towards o»r fellow -nten generally — humanity, 
pliilanthropy." 

(2) Secondly, we Itavc fellow-feeling towards those 
widi whom we have enterrsi into xiotmtary relations. Here 
it shows Hsrlf in honour, jtoliteness, Ic^wlty towards .the 
members of our own jarty. .iiid toleration towards the members 
of other parties. 

C. The iJral-reiiardiH>j virtues will include: 

(I) The aspiratifHus towards the intellectual ideal express- 
ii^ themselves (a) in the pursuit of truth and recognised under 
the names of sincerity, impartiality, concentratiaa and ac- 
curacy; (fr) in the ooiuiuunualion of truth and recognised 
under the t»mes of veraciis' .and candour: and. lastly. 
<r) in the applicatwai «»f truth to life awl recognised under the 
names of wisdom and prudence. 

{2) Aspiration towards the arsihetic idmt. 

(3) Ai^ratton towards the moral ideal or ideal of the perfect 
aril, manifesting itself in the love of goodness of nature for its 
«srB saltc. This is Che supreme virtue. 
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The above is a classificatioa of virtues as srall as of duties. 
It (« a riasstfication of tsVfu^x in so far as we ditnk of the 
MSHsrd impulses out of which the actions spring, and of dtitufs 
>n #.-» far as we think of the esttmal restiitr aimed at.* (See § I 
••f this chapter.) 

{ X. Gonflkt of dutiea—Pefidndty ef Conacsanca, 

It i> a wclMoKiwn fact that, at times, cases of perplexity 
a:tse when one duty xeems to condict with another — r.g., 
I^itoolrm'e with justice or vcntcily. \\‘c kroiw that it is 
• 'Of duty to be just, benei'oicnl, truthful, law-abiding. 
<•* urteinis. Hut there are times when \vc feel that the pbin 
^..fflattce of lienci'olmce w^ntld Iea/1 to injustice. There 

n't tifucs when it appears that l-iw should In- defied, jmliteness 
«{".rvgarde«l. There are occasions when it Is fdt that 
**' tell the truth will amount to treachery, or lead to murder. 
In fact, the \arious moral principles, such as justice and 
fiercy, ^bcnesvdence and veracity, may aniHict with one 
-•'.nothcr. Duty to the family conflicts with duty to the 
state, or duty t<» the church, fjr duty to (>>d, WTiich duty 
to 4>e done ? The very classification of duties into distinct 
'’•'ssrs seems to imply that ihcy arc mutually ofiposed and may at 
’'Ries come into collision with one another. 

'Ac now understand the tnic meaning of the v>-caltetl ‘cotifllct 
duties'. It is sometimes difficult to rewHve SUtSi 

‘.‘.■nflici!.. \V« often wa\-er between diffemit courses of 

^-tion that seem to be equally eligible. We are pulled, so 
s(cak, in opposite directhms by the rival claims of different 
principles or rules. This i.s al«o lalled ‘moral cc»nBict’ 
‘ t 'moral hesitation’ or ‘peridexity of conscience'. It shotild 

*2^ <d— of vinuet and duties given here is baaed on Uw 
r!*"**^*""* ghnaa by Pwt. Muu-hcad (g lea e mf i #/ Stkk$) and PnL 
*2 SM w* innt Frimipla «f Mmf Sriaaca). SitnilVhr. Oafka hm 
«*r dttica talo (i) tlwaa tonwds God, ftt) time tomitis adC 
thmateamtisoilmn (aainiBli and flan). He Im eridMilr adoptad 

** "■Mkb •» miwud feom of bdnea ai the pti ddgle of dMiftptiiaB. 
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be borac in mtad thM Uie exprcMioD ‘conflict of dotki' is 
nor a happy one. There is no rent conflict of duties as such. 
Under every group of circumsunccs which forms a field of action, 
there is but one act which is good and oUigatoiy*. As 
I’rof. Green remailcs, "There is no such thing really as 
a conflict of duties, A man's duty under any particular set 
uf rircumsumres is always one, thoi^ the conditions of 
the case may be so cumfilicalcd and obscure a» to make 
It (lifliculi to decide what the duty really is." {Prolfgomfna 
to BthieSt p. 355.) Thus it may lie said that there is no 
cmflict of duties. pnifieHy so called. Rightly undcrstorxl, 
a duty is but one umler 'i dcfinilc set of circumstances. We 
shoifld always laxicstly trv to decide questions of duty by 
reference to ccHK-rete cmnimstances. A.s Paulsen obswes. 
"The {larticular case must mxes-xtuly l»r decided by the 
individual's own insight am! convcicnce, ami with a view to the 
loncrete cnndititats. Morality cannot give him a scheme which 
shall enable him to settle the nutter with rnccthantcal cfitainty. 
It can merely imlicatr the general {Knnt.s of view fn»m which the 
decision is to lie rendered." (i*f System of Ethics. 
p. bTR. ) 

It may K slated in this cjuineclto. that ‘jieqdexity of 
conscience’ or ‘moral hesiiati«»n’ arises fmm \-arious sources. 
It sometimes arises from the influence of lusskms and 
inclinations. Tliese may warj* our judgments and lead to 
confusion or per|>|exity. If a nun is not inclined to help 
another, far nuy question the validity of the act. What is 
called ‘setf'Sophisticatton’ arises from a desire to find excuses few 
gratifying unworthy iiKlinaiioa.s and is a source of 
'perplexity'.* 

*"A ama wiB pnind lo ha p arpto m l with a om at ea n s cla i nr 
oImr radlf ha ia ahfiing la Mke out that seme ameai rak af eaatlud 
tiM am apply ta hiai, batana Us fUfilaaat neoM caaw hte tmMa 
at biaHaa It aiaflkta snib aiBa paaiaa wMcIi ba nUhsa la iafliflaa 
Haft «BW la whkh «a aapa Hal rimwiaMnii mMUy for ai Ha 
cMpMmi la aandly. aie af lUi Mafi Wm aaH k tka 
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la aany cuet, popkaoty aracs becauie we are unable 
to tsMkrMaad precise character of a situation or ^ 
true scope and spirit of moral principles’'. Perplonty may 
otten arise from the difiiculty of referring Uie particular case 
lu any rule. No law seems to cover it. The circumstances may 
Ir fii complex that it ntay .seem almost impossible to apply 
any nUc. 

licnv, thm. can such cases of perplexity be settled ? No 
»'tnn»tc nilcs can be laid down with ref^rd to this. Such 

c.'innot t>e derided when the}' are stated in the 

#t*'.?ract- Kut generally uhen the particular circumstances arc 
-A’cstigated, the complexity will disappear more or less. 

has been said bef*>re. moral problems should be staved 

l'\ reference to concrete circumstances. We should no« 

n-k help from the rules of caisuisliy',* because such external 


r«Tpiaiity,^it is not the most perfect phihxMiphy, the oompletai pnaible 
ihrary ol the laaral ideal, that will be of as’ail (or deliveranoe from it 
Just «o far as the character it formed to dnintcrealnl loyalty to the 
Roral lav, hovever imperfectly the law nuy be conceived, it viD brush 
»<de the lictitrous csterraasaMot.” (Ciaen's PrelCfemMO to Sthk$, 
Book 1\'. Ch. II.) 

‘!ier Note at the end of this chapter. Referring to the prablciD 
fif the solution of moral perplexity, Mr. O' Arty makes the folknviiig 
rnMulu'~"The first business '4 the perplexed mind is to know as sinipiy* 
as possible vfaat the case ia The mere eflort to deiemiine thia 
as vaply and in « omscimtioitt a manner as possible, is of itself often 
•cibcMsit to solve the problem. But if. when the case has bam 
dirtermiiMd as vidU as the mind can do it. the difficulty still remains, 
is to be done? Is tidp to be sought in caauisuy? The answer 

he a decided negative. Rukt of casuistiy are dangeroua There 

*a. hoaewer. a rule vMch. though H ia aa general as any practical rule 
^ ^ has its tojpikxtiao to every case, no mtftcr how comtiiicated. 

I And Uiat rule is tte ethical principle itself Let it be kept veil in virv 
h vRi gisv more help than any other. Whether aa the golda 
nde of Chrhttaaity. or aa that kwe vUch aamt up aB ooBanmdWBMa 
w aa the Kanijaa rule to treat hmaanity aliiays in every penoo aa aa 
wahri. and aever aa a laeaaa on|y> tfto pria d ^ is Hactf dto 
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frfcrcnce gndualty weakeiu our moral susceptibiltties. In 
ocr attctnfK lo M>ive such complicated ntmal problems, arc 
should rather fall back upon the grat fundamental moral 
bw, of which the particular laws ve but fragmentar}' 
a)i|>rct*. Now, the fundamental law is: "Realise the 
Mtiteui self". "VVhas the rules come into conflict, and when 
we feel ourselves in a difticulty with regard to the course 
tihi? we fought to pursue, we must fall back upon the suprenx' 
Cienmandnienl, and a>k ourselves ; Is the ctnirsc, that we 
think <!f pursuing, the om- that i> nve.; cfjnducivc to the 

iralisition of the role of reawm in the world ? In general 

4 man who keeps his conscience unclouded, and sets this 
que^ti<1n fairly tiefore hm.sdf, will be able to kec|> himself 
practtraliy dear frr«n ern>rs, without resorting lf» casuistical 
distinctions." (Prof. Markciuic, Sloimd of Ethes^. In 
short. 8 clf*rralisat»<»n is <»ur supreme duty; hence it is in 
the light of this tlut we are to find out what course we 
should follow. 


" But it is not to be ima^ned that b>' means of tins or any rtbtr 
fnrtmila there is hope of aetUinc all cases of perplexity. Hons* dealing 
with sdf and a ‘single eye* to the true pood are the best me^ 
of aohring difinthku. But they are the beat ix* becauae they prov^ 
an infallibly accurate fonnula, but because they are the inetna by which 
will be fanned that tenqwr of mind and that ethical tact which are 
Uttnr than any fonmila. 

'*. . The abiUty to aolve difScultka arinht dependa for the mol part, 
nit on aatural ability ur even the canseMntiauaaeaa of the moment, hut 
on the general tenor of the whole life life is an ait, and he who desires 

to excel must kam his skill by practice ‘n* way to mive the moral 

perplewties of great occnians is to pnetite morality every day. The war 
tr he good in greet things is to be food in little thina. The way to kac* 
the good when kaowlcdge k hard is to do the toed when knowledte '» 
easy." (4 Short Study «f Etkkt, pp 21S220). 
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incsini^ :bc Ktcncc or doctrine of of conscience, 
li il^ the aucin|<t to give dctisutc tntcr|irvtaiions of the morml 
and to aMcrtain which of them >hout<l yield in the case of 
1 c« 4 ttUc£. It seeks to interpret l)ie ntuml principles definitely 
^!«d indicate exceptiutu to them and thus u> solve doubtftd cases 
ii: dui>. It arose from the alicmi^t of the clergymen to settle 
fur tlie cnnuxion peupie wlut courses of action stiould t>c followed 
..n definite occasions. In the fimrtecnth and fifteenth centuries 
U>oks of casui>?iy were wni:cn which tried to solve 
i.oral diiUtculiirs hy rulcb and exceptions. They were books of 
icfeicn<'c» professing to give answers to all important moral 
\ rublerns. 

The fifregf>ing remarks make it cUmt that tlic scietice of 
U^suistry deals; with jxirplexity of conscience. It is the study 
which eruleavotirs to fianie a Unly of dcUnite and subtle rules for 
all ctmceivable cases of conliict or collision of duties. 
!: ai cxMl.fymg afi‘l explaining the laws of our moral life in 

their details and illu,’>traung them hy at;i/ro|inatc exam|>ies. 
1: teaches us which of the cuntlicting firinciplcs is to 1>C followed 
.ij:d wjfich of them is to Ik* violated a particular fjccasion. 

As Uen ahead,* out. ca>uisir> c^riginatcd from 

t.H' a'tenipt on the jiart of the Church \o supply ordinary people 
^ 'h feady-::iadr :,!! p<^sible ca^»eN of tiic^ral p<Tplcxity. 

l.htUiraic and subtle '*ysUrms of ca.suistry were built up by clergy- 
niea in the Middle Ages. 

In modern times Casuistry has fallen into disrepute. It is 
^*^xicTally adni!!te<i now a-days that the extremely minute sud 
subtle rules laid d<^<wn by '-asuists, instead of rendering any real 
help, often increase the pcrjilexity of our conscience. 
i**ntiicts of views and directions in the different manuals of 
^isui5tr>' not inireri«cnily lead men to think that one course of 
sup{xnlt'd by o:.e auifv;ri!y. is {»erlia{>s as good as another 
s 'PjK*rted by a different authority”. Indeed, the rules of 
Casuistry are dangerous. They sometimes supply men with 
for deviating from the |#ath of rectitude. Hence casuistry 
often ijtvm c^mdenwd as ‘nifiral sojrfiistry' or as the 'means 
escape through the moral back-door'. It may be added in this 
c^onncaion that the attempt to overcome moral conflict by 
reference to an externa! c*xlc of casuistry is highly objeetkmibley 
^ ***<h externa! reference Tends to extinguish the inner txtspira- 

tnd set tq» an aiiritraiy authority in its stead*. 

33 
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We ooodude, then, that we should not seek help from the 
Looks oi cssuistty. '''rhr«e books", as Adam Smith observes, 
‘ are generally as useless as they arc cuounonty tiresome.” Thqr 
arc usually more or less arbitrary and tlognutic, tending to vitiate 
uur muraJ hie. 

The character oi casuistry ius licen very clearly explained by 
Frol. Mackenzie in tlic iollowing words ; — 

"Casuistry consists in the effort to iiitcipret the precise 
raeaniug of the coniiiuiidrncni*>, and to explain which is to give 
way when a cooffict arins. It is evident cmMigh that confficU 
must ansv. If v/c arc always to re.spect life, W'c must some* 
times a{>proi>riaic piojicrty- v <? , the knife of a man aUnit 

to oommii murder Casui*>ir> scc)v<> to draw out rules for 

breadting the rwlrs- - t** slmw the exact circiunstance.s in which 

wr are eiilitlcd to violate lenticular commandments It waa 

called ‘casuisir)', iK-cao-c >i dealt with ’cases of coiiMrience'. It 
feU into disrqmte, and was severely attacked hy Pascal. And on 
the whole nghit). It is lad enough that wc should require 
fiarticutar rules of cmivtuct at ail. but rules for the brc*akittg 
of rules would be quite iritolcral4c. 'I'hey would becouic so 
complicated, duit it w>»u!<l I»r inqiovsible to follow them out; 
and any such attein|it would almost mt-\iial>ly lead in practice to 
a system bv which Jiien m^ln justify, to '.heir own satisfaction, 
any action whatever. 'I'be way to C'.i.qie from the limitations 
I’f the iHiinnianUnteiits, is ii<<i to mala- other comnumlments more 
minute ami subtle, Init rather fail buck ujiun the great 
fundamental law, of w'hich the larticular rianmandments are but 
fragmentary asi«cet.s.'’ (Manitai of lithics, iq^». 339-Ml.) 



CHAPTER XXm. 

Growth or CnA&AcreR. 

§ 1. dMURMlar and conduct 

By the exi>rcssion ‘character o( a pcrsmi’ we mean hi* 
{KToltar mental and moral coniititution which marks him off 
fr.jm other jws«»ns. The character of every indixidtial has a 
lii'tory. It is fonne<l ihrouiih the iinifonii exercise of will 
•M certain dircctitms. Ttic tendencies .and dispositions out of 
which it is formed arc, in |«irt. inherited: but it is really 
up by repeatcil and tmifsirm conduct. We come to 

jw-ssess pooil or lad characters according as wc habitually 
a.: in the right or xvmng dinvtion. 'fhe effects of our acts 
}<fsist in our character. We arc v.liat wc make ourselves 
lo Imt. Wc may cither ennolik* or dcliase our nature. The 
l.anun self is not a mere product of cimimstancrs ; it is not 
1 jiasi'ive mechanism, but is. essentially an active principle; 
|iossesses a regulative rali<«nal will [»o\«T by which it 
.ly .rise aliovc the sf>ontane«ius inclinations or tendencies, 
-lentify itself with and c<j«centrale its whole energy upon 
wants and ends which reason approves of as the 
1 ilhest and best, and mav thereby determine what its own 
j-oVl'iminant desires and mmixes shall be, and throng fham 
■l e direction of its own actkins, and thus its own future 
dt v. lopment. We may. therefore, define character as the 
b rm whu'h the ment.il and moral constitution of a person 
a*'Umes through his own ans- thr4jugh repeated and uniform 
escrcisc of his different tendencies and faculties in certain 
'hrmions,* 

* The word ‘cfaarKter' is somrtimra used in a nanow aOMS to aiprify 
‘SBoS aonl dwncter'. Thus, Prof Sully definca e hs meter aa “a asomilf 
^’•ciplincd win, induding a viituooi coodiiion of dw whole odad. dwt 
<h« amn t itkiB to thidt and feel as well aa to aa in wsys coo dudv e to 
the mds of mondity.*’ iOiMm FmMtgy, p. 440). 
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By the ttrro 'cimduct', again, we mean voluntary action. 
Character roani feinted or ex|»rt«etl in conduct. Hence 
conduct may !»e define*! an the outnn'ard or external expres- 
«(*n *t{ dararler. It rc«!ly ir".|>lifs the syMnn of outward 
voluntary arts expressive *>f chanrtcr. .As Tr-ff, Mackenzie 
observes, “It <*eeins liest to confine th- term conduct to 
thetse acts that are not iiifrely a«!justed t<» cn*fs, hut also 
definitely willed. .'\ jierson’n r«!mlm,t, then, i.s the Cfjmpletc 
system of such acts, .•«irrrs]*' f.dtny; t*» his ch.ir.ncter,” 
{Momtol of Hth'ws, j» RS.) 

It may Ite state*! in thi-* connerti^m tl»at rharacier and c<mduct 
act and react <jn racf» other, (^l:l^ll';er *!«tcrminfs the nature 
of. and exjwvvsrs i’scif ;n otstuatd condtut or action, and .such 
action, again, ivacts *»n at: ! m*«!itt* s cltararter 

S 2. Growtfi of dMumeter. 

Character doe« wit renuin fi.xe<l an*! .static : it is gradually 
denvlojie*! in t!ie lifc-ttmc «■! the md.i-.nltia!. Due *levelopment 
of character involves ({■! strength of will and halnt tf self- 
contnd; tit) a uuler c*>ncs'|»fi*m of inor.iJ ideal and a better 
insight into the conditions of duty; (iii) refirvdar jterformance 
of the duties of life; (ivi sinrcriiv and etimesiness in ev'ety 
vxirk and strict ailhemire to the path of rectitude. 

It should he lM»rne in mind that the itiflucnre of society on 
the development of character is ver> great, .As has been p<nnted 
out before in Ch;ij*ter XX, |vige 242, s*icial influence contributes 
much to the «levelop*nci;t « f the mental life of the individual. 
It is a well-lnown fact tlat e.x.amjdrs an*! precepts, social 
appmltafion and div.‘i|^>roh.iti«>n, regulate the omduct of 
individuals an>l therdty nvtlifv llieir character. It is true, no 
ikiuht, that iKTwmal cflF*irs 's the indispcnsalde factor in the 
fcimatton of character. The devehipment of diaracter must be 
b rou ght about by the free, voluntary activitv of the adf. Self* 
iperfeetion is, from the nature of the case, self-realisation. StsB 
it must be admitted that the sdf is often tou.<cd into activity b>' 
social taflucaeo. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Morai. Ideal akd Moral FV>crk.ss. 

§ L Mmnmg of Profrois. 

1*hc coTu't^iftion of ha< rcn<lrml famiHar lo 

XI* by writers. The word '|»roj:^rcss‘* literally mcanii 

ngr b*n%ard* or aih.incint:*. Hence it has Ihtunic sym»nymcnis 
V :rh »levelo|>nuntt or or: whifl^ inn»lic*H ‘ an adviincc ihr^ujjh 

fTrssTvr sUi^vs of si:nul{:incotis iltffrrontiatbm anti unification 
to ever hijjher atid richer forms uf existence**. iVosjress thus 
a ctmtiniums pnH'c^s- a series clianjfes c;ich of which 
u a Alep or stacye that lUHisvirih to a higher and richer 

-^'fp or sta^o unl»l the final Ma^e the of the whole jMrncR 
-is rca»"hcd. It rlius c«’»f:N5«is in a (gradual ap|>roxtmatioti 
t?'n>«g;h successive stejK to an, end the end being the principle? 
•! unity which hamumises and explains the successive 
stqis. 

I 2? Moral Prog r ost and its reUlion to Moral Ideal, 

U’e arc here concerned with ni«»ral prou^ress. The main 
in the concrete moral life of an indi vidua! or of a 

* Hseiy is the questt^m f>f moral pn)gress — re , ~»thr question 
?**!aiing lo the profXT devehqjin^cnt of character, individual 
' r r.arirrti;d. Our moral life is a pr»e 4 re.ssive life, a life which 
1-^ ses ihriwigh different jtaees and gmdis itself in accord- 
ance with a m^ira! idea!. Thus nv>r;il pn»greAs is regulated 

• « a moral ideal. But ‘hr relation lxiwi-t*n moral progirss 
5d moral ideal is one of reriprwity. If it be true tliat the 

-^ral idea! regulates moral pr^^^rri*^^, it nf> less true that 
the amount of rktoI pnjgrrss that is attained reacts on the 
fy'oral ideal. *‘E\'rr}' moral advance tends to raise the moral 
ideal, which in its turn prtxnprs to nxne righteous forms of 
^nivity and thus tends to give rise to a more elevated type 
f character.’’ 


Derlvad fnni Latta ffP, l on mid . and pmii^ lo fw 
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It riwuld be borne in mind that moral pro|^s im 

pUt$ that man i» ea«ettiially a moral bein^. and that the 
l^ennft of morality are inhermt in his nature from the ver>’ 
tfflfinnin^. Morality fanfT«'it ari^c »>ut of non-moral elements. 
As Prof. James Seth ol»-er\es. "Moral prop'es'* is morality 
In ’{woiire'i'kivc it,*»ralily', m-ver at any stage a 

projfre'is fo morality, or |»r«»"rp‘s foisri the non-moral to 
the mural slai;r. 'Phis hi't form of progress, even if it 

existed, uutiM have an imrrrs; only for the anthrojylogist, 
r.ot hw the o>onilisl, in '\ho>.e even man is. fnim the first 
rtrment of his exisleme, {x.teirially, if not actually, a 
moral being. If tnan started r»n his career as a non-moral 
being, he r<»Mld «»e%cf hcioine moral, ;u'.y more than he 
could make any intellecttial attainmenis if he were not 
from the first an intcllectttal l»eing.** (Jltivcal Primtiplts. 
p. 318.) 

We have hriefly exj>i;tir.ed alM-ve the nature of moral 
|>TOgrrSS and its relation fo the moral ideal. We may amcludr 
this section by refrrrin:: to v^ne spei'ial chiiractcristic* 
of the law of moral progress, I.el us hriefly explain 
them. 

(o) Trx»t.titu'n fremt on fxU-mal /(» an internal firtr 

The first sj»ecial feature <‘f tnoral progress is the gradual 

tiiange wrotight itt the standpoint of morality. With the 
giadital dewkijunent of »:Hiral coftsci«)usncss, human actions 
C'lme to be judged more and more from ar. internal stand 
{<oint — i. f — by reference to motives and intentions. The 
inner character of a person, .ind mu the external conse- 
tjv*enccs of his acts, lieconu** tl>e true *A»ject of moral judg 
ment. Thus, as rn»f. James Seth >*l>serve5. "We can trace 
tr, mond progress a gradual transition from an esfemof and 
«tl0iMria«i to an irntrmei and spirtatl estimatr of action, 
from rOnjHcr and amjteifnmers to charaeier and emues. 

fram dowg to bting, from the oriton to the hmn. What dKt 

itkfivhhnl 4ots, counts for less and ieas, srhai he ii coods 
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iur more «iKt more. When it is perceived that certain types 
u{ omduct are the expressioo and result of certain types of 
sTuractrr, a higher value cotnes tv be placed upon the inner 
x;, 4 itacter than uiH>n the outward deed, and the centre of 
n. rial judgment changes irum the act tv the intention. 
\ .itue or cxcelleiKc uf character is approved, as the sure 
g-.’aianice of excellent actictty; vice or baseness of 
J’.aiacicr is cviidenined. as the .suic prophecy of liase 

tivity Even this, however, is only an intermediate Step; 

.■;ui otK-c the einidusis is sinited fnnn conduct to citaracter, 
tl.c further step is easily taken, and the virtuous character 
V .'i.es to be valued, not iticrely as the security of the 
, tesiionding activity, but tor its nu ■ sal^^e," {JUthii'al Principles, 
.?.U) 

t^) .yu/ uri/iwci/um <>/ /Ac \tcrnrr to the {/•'niter tfirtues. 
\ '•rond manifestation of the law of niotal pnigress is found", 

■ ’ I'rof. Seth |M»tius out, "in the gr.tdual siilHirdination of 
•.*« •sicrfter to the gentler \iriucs, of the virtues of being or 
•■•votiiy to those of well being or amenity". With moral 
; ■ the gentler and im»rc benevolent viriuc,s obtain the 

: irniMsi j'l.ice, while the sterner and more virile arc com- 
p lk-d to accept a subordinate jv^sition. A higher value is 
•'t on symj)athy, benevolence, forgiveness, humanity, obe- 
>1>T. gentleness, patience, resignation and the like thaz^ 
physical courage and the heroic deeds of the battle* 

Jit Id. 

(e) IVider scops of virtue. The third feature of monl 
progress is that the scope of virtue is gradually w'idened. 
^b>fal progress implies "a grr.wth from particularism to 
‘•mversalism, from patriotism or nationalism to humanism 
'/ o<$nH>politaidsm'’. With the development of moral oon- 
*<if«isoes8, the individual begins to discover his commanity 
• f lieiag whh his fellows. He discovers thaA the highest good 
'* * comm on or umk/trsal good. "As the moral Ufe of mui* 
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kind proceed*, it seems to break doMn the barriers that 
divide man fruiu nmi, the barriers u{ nationality and race as 
HcU a* those of birth and occupation." 

it has bct^i jioinled out ui a previtKUi chapter that indi* 
v;dual progress and sKial progress arc correlative, lienee, 
111 any account of moral progress, y^nething must be said about 
these. 

§ J. Moral progress in the individosd. 

We have said something aisnu; this ir Chapter XXlll, 
j 2 . 'n.*c moral progios </j a i>crson is indicated by 
the greater iaciiity with winch he can control his {sassiuns, 
by his iiu'tcascd sympathy for his fellow -licings, by his 
stricter adhctciue to the |<ath of rectnutie and by the 
increased ivace of lus mmd. Ue imiy heic briefi} indicate 
the ciri umsl.uKe> uhuh help the mural progress of 
indwiduiils. - 

(ij l>ue i.ultivaiioii of intcUigetice. Eveiy (K:rsot,* shutibi 
duly cultivate lus mtelligoiicc to arrive at a clear conception 
of the moi.tl k1c.i1, and x just eMinuite i>f duties. 

till All attempt U; control the (Ki.ssii -ns and iriclin:.tions, 
and a scrupulous and steadv adheiencc to what :s judged to be 
right. 

t,iii) An acute coiiMiou-sness of one'.s own shortcoming, 
and purity and freshitcss uf the mural sentiments. 

(iv) The study of the lives <>i saints and heroes, such as 
bocrale*. Bmldha, Jesus, Natak, Sri-chaitanya. llus, too. will 
expedite mural pri.>gress. 

(v) Influence of gochl cumjany. '‘Example is better 
than precept", says the provTib. We may improve our 
character by kevp.ng goesd company and by associatiii^ oursehTS 
with men of saintly character that tray happen to live in our 
own times. 

It may be stated in this connection that the moral 
p r o g r ess of tndividtssls is greatly inflocnced by social 
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eiivirunmtut. The inor;il atm<*sphcre of e community furthers 
or rcufils the moral progros of itKiividuals. S<i«:iety may 
intlucnce the m^^ral Ucvcl^pmcnt of iii«iividua!> cither 
intcmtonaiiy by meaxi^ ui instruction^ c*r uiiimeiitionally 
ihr<#ui;h example. t:Sce Oiaptcr X\. p. 242; als4i» Ch. XXlll, 
p. 2fjy) 

iiet*trc concludin^^ this section uc nia\ brielly trace the 
cottrsi oi moral developmciii in the life of an individual. As 
IS well known, in infancy ut !»abyhoi d moral c«>iiscn»usxtcss 
remains dormant. Ihc latcfit moral nature of an individual 
^radiuliy unftJils itself wuh tfie at cumulation of cx|)enencc. 
In the first stage of his moral life, he begins \n di.Htinguish 
httvveen moral ami non inoral acts, and to judge c<ii)crctc 
acts as right <»r wrong %\itiuitit bring clearly conscious of 
general rules laws. In this stage, owing to the weakness 
• I his reflective jHnvcr, the individual is influenced more 
bv the opinions of others than by personal insight and 
fctleitioin In tfie second stage of his moral life, with the 
oe^ehipmciu »»i his reflective p>\\er, he bec*<mes conscums 
of rjiles as justif\ing nuiral acts, th<«ugh even then he is not 
ticMe able to distinguish lieiwccn |H>siiavc kiws and moral 
biws The moral criterion in accordance with which he 
regulates his cf*nduci more or less s^iontaneously is usually 
supplied by the law\ manners and customs of the society 
io which he belongs. He als*j begins to see that the inner 
iiidc of an act is the real se«it of moral quality. I.ater on, 
with a further development in his reflective i>owcr, his 
mdividualsty begins lo assert itself. He now begins to 
"eflect upon and criticise the laws and customs. He begins 
inquire **W‘hy certain habits arc to Ixr followed, what mokes a 
tiling gotKl or bad. Conscience is thus substituted for custom : 
t^^ncipUs take the place of external rules"'. Thus the individual 
becomes conscious of his moral freedfim and distinguishes 
tiearly between moral lawr and external law. He also clearly 
^ dm the inner '.mention, and not the external 
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ooorcfioefice of an act, it tbe real teat of moral quality. He 
iortlier laidentandt that he it organtcally related to tocicQr. It 
b in thia way that tbe nwini ocmtciootnets of the individual 
h developed; and a developed ownd cuttciuusoett it inqdicd in 
moral prugrett. 

I 4 Moral progr aaa in tocioly and lim bunao raoab 

When we caret ully observe the moral progress of any 
aociety, we hod that tiic movement it invariably from 
'customary morality’ to 'reHective morality’. This implies 
that, in a ptogrestne tuciciy, the moral independence of the 
individual and hit of private judtpncni are recognised, and 
theic it a rooveraent from the external to the internal view of 
morality. Further, wc can trace a subordination of the sterner 
virtues to the gentler ones and a Mtdemng of the scope of virtues. 
(See Seciiou 2 ul this chapter). 

In dealing with moral progress in society, we must not 
anil to mention that uidividuai prepress and social i>rofrcss 
are correlative. If socicl) moulds the mental life of the 
individual, the individual tn his turn reacts on society.^ It 
has been said before that the mural progress of individuals 
is a0ectcd by social iniluciice, and it may be pointed out here 
tbit inmal progress of a society is detennined by tbe moral 
msight and cidturc of its individual members, tike Cb. XX). 
It should also be stated in this connection that, with 
tbe moral pn.«gress of a stwicty, certain social institutions 
•re devidt^ied, which may be called ’moral institutioos'. (See 
Qtapier XXI}.* 

An interesting question arises in this connection : Arc 
we iustihed in speaking of man’s real progress in morali^ ? 
Even many thoughtful writers condemn the present age in 

*Far a feCer aceniut «l dJknnt sociat and moral iwtitutinna sea 
lladvar and ftK SSewTir. J. & Madumic, OaTg i m Ssewf PM sw p t r 
and IXAkt. A Skm Study sf Stkk*. Read aim the Beogrii tmUtf 
iesNddimMmiBbtts by Dr. PritRimriHa 
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of all its cmliaatimi. They point out to us the dread* 
fulness of the sins of modem times, of which the primitive 
races had no idea. They draw cur attention to the facts 
that, in these days, the activities of men are. for the most 
pan. "confined to the sensual .ind material, to pitn, pleasure 
and show”, and that the spirit of rtuitention is very stmniff. 
They repret that, in this so-called 'enliphtened ape’, little nr 
no attention is paid to the cultivation of the inner nature of 
n.an, and that men are penerally disposed to value more the 
f opines of war than the maxims of peace. Many of these 
writers extol the simple and innocent m.tnners and customs 
of the men of hy-pone apes Rousseau and his foUowers 
<*'eiik of the oripinal and ideal "state of nature", a return 
*0 which, accordinp to them, is the onlv means of moral 
reclamation. Writers like Tolstoi, rhanninp* and Carlyle f 


• Ourminx ebserws. **The vast activity of this axe <rf srtikh I have 
•tvkeo is too much oonfined to the smsiia! and materiil, to x*in and 
pleawre and show. Could tWs activity be swayed and purtfled by a noMe 
ain nnt a dnele osnfort of life wraifd be retrenrtied wfiilst ha beauty 
M,d xrace and interest wowW be unspeakabh.* ifurraird There w amthcr 
tbrkefeature of this axe- It » the apirit of eoBWon. contention, dbcnrd, 
which breaks forth in rrlixion, ip politics, in butdnees, in private ilirilt: 
1 resuh and necesaars’ awie of the selfishness srhich pmmntea the endleia 
»^H-ttT of nfe. The miphty ffecfs. which are this ramnetit actlnr In 
wim*, arc not and cannot be in harmony, lor they aie not fo rn ned bv 
low They jar; they are dhevydant I.ife now has Httle maak In* ft. 
It » not only on the field of bettle tha* men ffeht They fiiht on the 
Eschrnxe Business la war. a confiirt of akilt. raanaxement and too 
often fraud; to snatch the prey foxn onr neSeMnor is the end of all tMs 
Rriixkm is warr Christians, fnrsakine their one Lord, xather under 
s-arwut standards, to xatn virtory for their socta. PoBtics are war brcriiinf 
the whole paople into fierre and unsctupiticata partkii, whkb forfct tbrir 
‘•smtry b oonftcta fcr office and power The axe needa notWnx move 
than peace-nnkm. aen of aerene. mnunandinc virtue to preach te 1if» 
word the eoepel of h u tnan b Kitherhood. to allay the flim of jealonay 
md hbe*. (Wttkt. I, pp. 98-508). 

iCvIrie t en a r hs , 'TTndue enhivatian of the o ut w aid . thootfi hm 
pnefuAdal. and even for the thne prod u cti v e of many 
hraeftb nupc b the loat tm, by dea u ayi n x mtasi tans ^"hkh 
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•ttongljr condemn the vice» and corruptions of modern 
times. 

It cannot he denied that the present a|re, with all its 
diviUsiition. has iniiutnerafde dcfecis and drawbacks. It has, 
however, ilii own ]>ecuUar excellences which should not be 
r.verlcKiked. .\ study of the history of mankind enables us to 
see that, on the whole, s)»me progress in morality has l>een 
made. When we consider the f«*dcs of duty and the ideals 
of virtue that have grown tip among the civilised races — the 
higher conceptions of conduct that prevail among them— 
we cannitt Init .ulmil that there h.is been some real prf»gress. 
The princtiwl .siijns of m*»ral prr^rcss, tv, the transition 
from an cxtenial lo .m Mjtcnjal view' of m<»r.ality. the sub- 
ordination of the sterner virtue*, to the gentler ones, and 
the widening of the sphere of virtues, are discovered 
tfl modem times. The imelJcctual culture and general 
enlightenment of the age tend t<» widen the mental and 
moral horiron K<> one e.vn tieny that, in the present 
age, the views of men have generally become more 
liberal ami catholic, their social regul.ifion and distribu- 
tit.n of justice more Humane and etjuitahle, and their 
public charities more strict .'osd systematic. All m<^em 


ll the parent of alt other kvers. prrwT not hast rertainly and perhapa sdO 
mow hopriendv, pmuckam This, we take it. » the grand eharacterialic 
of nir ace Ry cur skill in ntechsmsm it has rooe to pa.« that in the 
nonamnent of esterm! thmes «r excH all other aaest while in whatever 
rtfpects the pure moral nature in the tme dicnitv of aoul and character, 
we are perhaps inferior to hwst rivMiwd aces". iEaayt, II, p. 111). 

Rcferiinc to this questku Piwf. Mackensie nhmves "If ‘new ooea- 
etms brine new duties*, they also bruic new opport un ities for vk«. Lookint, 
Ihr hMUttira at the waa m ere i al tnorahtr of the prramt time, and cntqauiUK 
ft with ttr pract i ces of owfe primitive peoples we have often a tfifieidlT 
In eliaevmining. sHwihcr in the roM of the matter, me have a d v a mnd 
«r receded tl ht scene respeeis our aakaw seem aonr usnt marthy and 
iHNwd on hmadcr and taoi* mmE bk princ^iiea, to odwr lespeeto me hnee 
•rawB mm wdfkdi and d i ihone m titan men ever were betore." (itmmi «f 


Mp, p. 414). 
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cmiisvd flodclks fuliy rtrofi^nise the moral iodepeiHlencc of 
tlir imlividual and his right private judgment. They lully 
tfcognise that “humanity in the person of evvry one is to be 
treated always as an end, never merely as a m«Mns'*. It 
is true that they arc often far from acting upon it. “but in 
thc»r cfinscicnce thty rec<>gn>"*c the |>r»nci|ilc as it was not 
tec«<nis»^l in the ancient world."* The indications of the 
growth of a universal human hnnherhotjd arc m* doubt faint 
e\en n<«v. yet it must lie admitted that the aiiolition of 
slavery, the anient dcsitc to itnpr«>vc the c^mdition of the 
'dejwessed rlas.ses', the growth of international *iympathy, 
industrial co-o{»er.ition- alt these tend {frose that men are 
l»Cfng united nH»re firmly than evTf bef»>re. "If in the .sphere 
d politicx or eiwnmcrce. industry' 4ir w'ar. new instruments 
and engines have iK-en Invented for fraud and *lest ruction, 
•Tt. even in these spheres, improved moral idea.s have introdtiecd 
rrstrainfs and refineuientx ni»f eoneeiicd lieb>rr," Some writers 
are fr^d of siwalring of a primitive ‘state of innoi't'nce'. Tlut 
this state of innoceru'e, even if it l*e lielievr*! t<» Itave historically 
e*istc«l, is not an i<leal stiite fm man. The so called 
i'atfl»of innocence in which no conscKHisness of guilt exists, is 
o-sHy the state of lower .animals. Indeeil. the very consciou,sncss 
that oi*r sins are dreadful .>hows tliat our moral ideal has become 
••er\ high. 

We conclude, then, that, in spite of all its »lefrcts. the present 
4ge is not without its merits. an<l that *hcrr has lieen Mime pnigress 
in moralit)'. 


*PBo(. Cnca Pr*tet»mmt f Btkkt, p. 288. Cf. D'Arey: “Noir 
i* MBs a BMre c u ta toonp to ce to talk of the human family, or the hrMbtr^ 
hood of naafc^ or tk imis'ertti fathertuod of God. or to maafc of 
^**dini or anrace peopica or isnbriievm as of pmont p o aaBiit d of rhdK* 
«cD faandrd with our own. Yet tham oaanonphKOi am a amik of 
mrwwnot won wuuasWf won iiwvuiiiiiK* iiMiti ||gnii|iii OBf mown 

*bidi adrt.” (4 Start $t«^ sf AMm p Wh 
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It haft b«Mt reniarkH ]%y :i writer* that '^moral 

ptCHSTfM if, in fiim and <t«hfttanrc. the proerefftive difcoven* of 
the individail". The Mafement tnvnlvf^ an important element of 
truth. Moral prrijrrr** invfJve^ the cradird reeofrnltion of the 
moral independenrr of the indSvtdtuit and determination of 
hif true place in wietv. trend of moral prnjjre«i^t haft been 

In the diree*Kin of tn*e If.dividualf^m: it haft meant the srradual 
dfftcovery of the place of the individnal in the hrnly politic”. 

The idea of indivMtial moral independence and rcftponftibilitv 
hat not been attairtetl all at once. Hifttorv telU lift that it ift 
the pTOfltld of man%* renttirieft of mora! rlea'clopment. Sir Henrv 
Maine in hift well knmvn treatifte on Ancient T^aw haft obfterx^ed 
that *^the nnwement of proS!T‘eft<ive «^vfetieft haft h»therto been a 
movement fn^im fttatuft to contract”. "The ^ndi\^d!^^l tft ftteadily 
ft4thfttitute<l for the familv a« the vnit of which civil tawft take 
acco^mt*^ Tliift implicft that, in primitive ft^>cietieft, the ricjhkft of 
the individual are not at all rerofniifted T-aw’ dneft not take 
account of him The life of the individual 5ft irUmtified with that 
of the familv rrotip or trihe. It ift onlv cmdiiallv that the 
indiviifttal haft hern Tcromifted aft a .ftejKimte and reftponsihle 
Mfpmt and made the ftiihirct of leeal rich*ft and oblicrationft Tn 
the recognition of the indivi^h.^lU fiower of contract, we find the 
(Jfitt clear reeoijnition of the individinl aft a fteparate and 
reftpooftible aeent Ko%%\ in moral propreftft we find come^hine of 
the kind. The ethical im»! of earlier rimeft ift the tribe, emtip or 
fiimilvt that of later limrtR, the indK'idnal. The moral fife of 
the individual ift orieinalfv identified vrith that of ftorictv, *Tt ift 
lofiir before the indindnal emerecft from the tr?be and the 
familv. from the fttate and the elaftft in the rompleteneftft and 
ttniefsendence of hift moral wine. And even when the individtia! 
haa iRfferentialed htmuHlf from the larger social whole, it is 
kiof before he comeft to a ^rue understandinu of himself and of 
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his itbtioo to society''. Thus it is After many ceotarka ol moral 
<Kvdof>aKiit that tte individual has oome to be recof^niaed as 
JO independent moral being having free, private dmioe. It 
drfjuld be notiti in this coiineclhm that morality is at first 
'customary’, llie individual is guided by the accepted man* 
nrrs and customs of the society to which be behm^ without 
ctittasing them. Later on, moraltiy becomes 'reflective*. The 
iivdiridual becomes conscious of his right of private judgment and 
of his true relation to society. The validity of the accepted 
maniim and customs i.<» questioned and the real basis of moral 
(ulgtnent is investigated.* (See A{q>cn(iix B.) 


*la e n a si i iin a the growth of mmi jatgumA, Mr. Chflhid potats 
^ «bmhe fi^e IMS what nay be caBid 'a traol sdf. HeloakaiVaa 
oolr as a number of bh txftc. Of liiamlf m m 
or of othen as ladvp m d em iadividuali, he has at yet ftoasd 
^ oB urrpti o n . The indridud afamst hmlnctively ftflona idma 
W mnduit that pnmoie the ndfin «l the Mtav Md ami* thns 
tifaeMadwmc^MMimaf Alto,Cliapf«rV). 
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] Explain Uw tenns po<iittv«, normativr and practical as apfdied to 
FUitCk as a science. Discuss the suitabilitjr of each. (pp. 2-4). 

2 What are the sc-eticts that Ethics rests upon, and what other 
«c.mcrs depend upon Ethics for part of their data? Explain the relation 
;r. each case. |The sciences on which Ethks depends are <i) Psychdofy, 

• ut hfetaphysics and (iii) Socioloity. while the sciences that are ram 

bwt dependent on Ethics are u) Politics, (ii) Econoinica and (lil) 
JVilasojici Econtmics ineana the science of the production and dirtri* 
of weahh. The principles of Econaroirs should have a moral baaia 
f’edimucirs which means the science and art of education alao ooRua 
uf.<JeT the regulation of Ethics. For the relation of Ethks to other 
w.fTvccs named here, see pp. 11 -28]. 

3 Characterise the object and procesa of nvral iudgment (pp. 73- 
x:*, a«^ distinguish them from the object and procesa of prudenfial 
rjdgsmt. (A p.'udential judpnent consists in judging one vohintary 
.u't^ as better than others according to the standard of utility. See 
; 47. aho p. 127). 

4. * Examine the view that the Freedom of the Will is a postulate of 
soral judgment (pp. 1C3*K6). 

S- Gise a clasaifkation of the springs of action on a paydwlogieal 
(pp. gp.94). What, in your opinion, b the procesa by whidi 
Cc'.r place b determined in a wdJ-ordcred mwal life? (Poo 1^. 
Vtartineau’s view and ttft ailicisrn, tec pp. 95 ICO, In a well-ofdcri^ 
hit. their piste is dctcntiined by refermre ID the moM id^ 8i 
f«i»Jed b>' Ccmtience or Reairm. Rrrrftmre for the moral ideal ti i!*« 
fc'prrat sprifif whkh subordinairs and rtgubua all the reat. It 

lo •ec'ilaic enf ether sprinc^ — to preftr the riaht and reiect the vronc 
tin* to unify all the activities of life and to make thetn converge 
one hi|^Mt food). 

5 Is there any place lor Cormcimee as distmfuiahed Irao PSnideiaJU 
a «racm of HcdoiU0? <pp. lIS-117, pp, t2S-i32). 

7. What is the cxpbnatian fh*efi of choral obligatiQR from the ptM of 
of EvoiiitkiQasy Ethics? (pp 1S5-1B6; p. i€®; p^ 230t Appendia 8)# 

•^Sotae fm opceas what kx some ^liat nmit be, and soiaa 
'^Chi to her IQcacitte this. Under irhidi of theae cau«Oftei does 
Wonl U« Ml and hon? (See p. 74. femcaoCa. Scane laniy fefc Lm 
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PSlKOPUtS or ETtllCS. 


cT Sattint, art iccna«i tuiemetiu abcnit nhit b. They itatc how thtofi 
dtt ttiip|3f!ti. These are aesertoroJ laws..-.Ts-Uiv«.** Oihenk again, lay 
li> Ui: *)uu do tht\ and avi^d that; die you shall be punished/' 
Tlwy are mandatoo' or imprrattvr lavs-. **must*be lawi”-deall with b 
and Jurisprudence. The moral laws say to u»: **yQU auiili to 
do this arnl avoid that as ratkaiai beings.** These are RcciaiiiDet)da*')ry 
l&w«r../ciugin'U^br}av»*).., W is'thc relation of Moral l-aw to Divine 
Law and Ptjtitical law? fpp. ZLdS; p. 17). 

9 Explain Bentham** classification of the wxalled SarKtions 
Morality, and the imprtivctnmt introduced into it by Mill. (pp. 234 
235). 

to, Can yrtx diwinguisli Egoism as a phikHtophical theory from 
stlfishnefts in |)ractical conduct^ Is cither ethically justifiable? 

< Egoism is the pltik»w>f)hiral theory that es^ry one ought to seek his 
own greatest pleasure In its consistent form, it thus advoratei 
selfishness in practical ci>ndu<t. Nciiher the philosophical theory 

of Egoism nor selfishness in practical conduct U ethically justifiable. 

Pfi. 147 136.) 

11. Explain fully ycejr idea id an organism. In what sense, and to 
wliat extent, is the analogy* of an laganism applicable to huntsn society? 
(pp. 240243; pp, 244 245). 

12. Can you ipve an tllustratton of a C^mfiict of Duties ? \jan each 
of the confiictin;; elementH in such a case be properly called a duly’ 
V.'bat is the ethica] solution for such a conflict? (pp. 253-257). 


1910. 

1. Define and distinrJish the meanings of the term *law' as applied 
in Natural Science. Junsiwudenrr and Ethics. (See Ans. to Q. &, 19(j^) 

2. 'Ethics is the science of the cnnduct of man as a social being.' 
Write a brief exposilton of this, tp. 14). 

3. Dsniat the xwlue of the historical method as aj^ied to Ethics, 
diowing the bearing on thi« td .^n:Uctlc*» du-tum 'First in time and fi*':st 
m the nature of things'. (See pp 34*35. Acxxwding to some moralists, 
the true ethical method t» kis/ericaf tw g<-n*fic, Their \iew is based on 
the rxppcMUikm that "to understand any phr^mnoo is to know Ha gen«us; 
and since there is an evohitkm of morality, the chie to iu esplanetion 
will be found in the process of its historical devdopmenL" EtbiOk 
tlmwitire. in their opinion, is a study of the origi;!i of morality. The theory 
K montom, as H cxmfboiidi the Aolary of marsl pts w o men a witii the 
jNUisMpAy of morality. See abo pp 183-183). 

4. Wfaai are the main p sy cho l ogical dmsioiii of the ment d 
icidvlliai? Show how by dtgerem ethical theorka diflcrait adatie? 
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III 


t^nparunce tft atuched to theae. How. in ytutr opinion, ought weight 
to be laid on each o( these divisioits? (Chs. IV. XI. XfV. XV). 

5. Why ts it necessan* lor EUtics to have both a p«>'chological and 
A mctaph>‘Hifal basis? To what defects a:e ethical theories lia)^ wiLch 
neglect either of these? ipp. 1M2; pp. 19-23; pp. 35-36). 

6. Give an account of the nature of the iroral judgment shotrtng 
vrt'min it differs from the logical judgment Wltal are the objects with 
«^ach it inay be said to be concerned, and to what contiovcrsy has this 

State your own opinion on this. (pp. 75-52). 

7. Explain what is meant by maral judjtxnent (p» 75). What, in 
>riu’ View, arc the main factors to be cunsidcfcd in a Uicoiy of rewards 
Lod punishments? (pp. 236-239). 

a What contributions have the rational and the evohitionitt 
rmde towards the adt^cement of Ethical science? How may 
ihv study of these theories be said to bear inflmuia* on the practicjl 
Me? (pp. 12CV122; pp. 194-306; pp. 17M53; p. 223). 

9. What ethical schools have employed Physical or Chemical 
atulogks in esiabliiJimg their thiories? (AdvcKssUes of Egoism and 
h.dtviduaUsm. e, IU>bbi*s. See p. 240). Why are those analogies to 

frjerted in favour of the biological analogy*? (pp. 241-245). 

10. Give a brief account of the de%'ek>{xneni of the mural law in the 
irk of tA; individual, describing the mtcius btagen through which it 
iiL'sriies. (pp. 264-365). 

11 How is the cxi^lence of the state to bt' juslitied ethically? W’hai 

{Unethical functions, and wherein oiigld its action to be limited? 
p 247; see also Ang. to Q. 3. 1913). 


MIL 

.1. W'hat do you understand to be the Scope of Ethics? (pp. 4-7). 
Explain its relation to 

PwydntAogy (pp. 11-13), Metaphysics (pp. M22). 

2. Wherein does an action become moral? (pp. 4<M3). Itidiane 
tl^^e place of desire in Ethics, (pp. 49^50; also p. 201). Explain 
t niverae of Desire*, and show iu bearing on moral life. (The universe 
^ deiire--**The universe to which a desire beloi« is the univeiie that 
n comtitoted by the totality of what sre oaU a man's cheraefer, as thm 
ctiaractcf pretenu itself at the time at which the desire is felt It is^ in 
the umverse ol man's ctfaknl point of vkm at the mom en t ha 
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ntiffcmjcs or nsics. 


Of, 


Dmcow the bMw of monti obiication. (pfi. 22S4<227). 

Eiplain in thn connecthm the valtico, if any, of internal and enetiel 
•anctiona (p. 166t pp. 234-2^). 

i. Explain and critkiae the dccthne of *lhe gneateat lu^i^neaa of 
the grcateat nrusber*. What la meant by quality of pleaaurca, aa 
dktinguiahed from quantity? Diacuaa the validity of the diatinctioo 
(pp. 1S6-170). 


Of. 

Oianiaa the leading rthkal standards. (Chs. X-XV). Point out any 
ipeeial exerflem% that in your opmion characteriiea any of them. 
(Ch. XV). 

• 4 Explain cleatly the respective claims of £goiat.c and 
Univeiaaliatic Iledoniam. Are tiie t«o capable of reooodliation? 
(Ch. XI). 

5. Cive a critical exposition of Kant's viriv of the Moral Reason. 
It has been said that "the idea of a catccoricnl imperative lands ua in 
aheer onptincss." Discuss this proposition. *Ch. XIV). 

ft Wiite short aitical notes on the (olloscing; — 

(а) The Freedom of the Will. (pp. 103-113). 

(б) The Parados of Hedonism, (pp. 144-145). 

(c) Evolution and its application to Ethks. (pp. 17t-U3}. 


191Z. 

1. Bakfly indicate the main psycholoKical q’Jcations that have 
a bearing upon ethiod problems. Explain the reUtion between the t«o 
(ft 7; PIS 1M2). 

2. Fbliy duddate what you consider to be the eoaind view about 
Conadenoe. (pp. 122-125). 

3. Disctwa MiU's anveers to the foUowiiv objectiona to Utili- 
tariaidnn:— 

(a) Pleasure ia a mean and grovdiing object of pumit (pp. 161-164i 
pp IdftlTO). 

(h> Hwpima is a thing unattaiiubk. and raiundation is the fir« 
emditioa of dl nobkneis of character. ( It » often add that, aa hap pi n e w 
lar plaaaiiit ia a thing unattainable, the Utilitwiaa or H e d o nh de 
theoyy moat be act aside. In reply to diht says that, even aupfioanv 
ttatt happimaa ia unattainable. Hedonism cannot be reiecteft na it 
•godly eniihBdita upon the mitignion of p ain s. Mod of the tf"**** ^ 
tooiMn aoScdni am. to a gnat estcat, be itoiowadL Ai^i, it io cdUdaly 
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iPii« to» fw to t up pcoe that h app i n m ia unattaimUe. Though a hfa of 
cHMinual t^pdue or hanwwn ia uaixMBibh; yet nobody can deny that 
there asc monimu ot pkanuc or happincaa in human life A mind that 
u duly cultivated and ia not extrusely tebtdi ia auie to be aatiafied with 
4 moderate amount ol happincaa. h ia alao aaki that renunciation ia 
the firat condition ot the nobicnm of character, and that Hedonian 
vhKb advocatea pieaaure4eeking should be set aside. Mill repitea that 
Aliruiatic Hedonism or Utilitauianiam adaiu that renunciation or adf* 
sacrifice ia a virtue.. But it rciusea only to admit that aacrifice or 
renunciation ia in itsdf a good. It is a virtue only ia so (ar aa it is 
CMiduave to the happiness ol others or the rooununiiy). 

4. What, according to Utilitarianism, is the Internal Sanction of 
Morality? Fully deaciibc its nature. Is I'tilitariamsm juMified in setting 
up such a sanction? (p. 161; p. 166; pp 234-235 

5. Reproduce, with comments, Martincau's Ethical classification ol 
the springs of action, (pp. 9filCO). 

6. What explanation is given by Evolutional Hedonism of (•) the 
wflte of moral obligation, (b) the relation between E^sm and Ahruitm? 
<pp. 175-178: pp. 18&-186: p. 189: p. 230: also Appendix B). 

7. Give a aitical exposition of the rhaiarteristic historical fonns of 
Extreme Rationalism. (Ch. XIV, pp. 198-2t,<t;. 

8. •Define Persoruility, and give a simple exposition of the Ethics of 
Personality, (pp. 230-221; pp. 209-223; Ethics of Personality means 
Euthanonistic Ethics). 

% W’rite an illustrative and cxpotHiory note on the foliowing: A 
manifestation of the law of moral progress is found in the 
grsdual sub-ordination of the sterner to the gentler virtues, (p. 263). 


ms. 

1. Write short notes on any five of the foDowing; — the Afensn- 
five Sekmees (pp. 2-3). The relation between virtue and kuetHedt*- 
CueuUtry (p. 157). The Paradox of Hedouixtu (pp. 144*145), 

Beutkam'i Sauetiaus of Morality (pp. 234-23S). Arudotfe’t dtfimUau of 
Unfair. (The relation between virtue and knowledge ia so inUmate that 
Socrates asaeru tlur'viitue b knowtedge. AristdOe myt in op p osi t ion 
tu Socrates that nrtue is s kind of habit The truth b that virtue ia • 
td kaowladge aa well aa a kind of habit Virtue means the habit 
dcOicfately cfaooeiag what b good. Haw, tide preaiippaiea t h ought 
*■4 habdd. Thua tdrtae ia related to true kaosrledlge. 
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VI 


AhMutie* defuntiiivi ©€ virtue-' "Vinuc i% a habii or trained faculty 
of chntcv« the rharactmiitic oi vhuh Ise^ in nxxSeraiion, or obamvnce 
of the Rusin relatively to the prr»on« ccfOCiTned a» determined by 
reaaon"). 


2* Write explanatory' w enueui, on any ikrtt of the folkmrtnjt 

auiemenu;*— 

(af It i* cufimi* that t^ytholojtical cthtcn are altoftrther peculiar 
to Chharndtim * ISych(>}f>c»ral Kthica in baned cm an 
f^xarninalion ol th«* factx c>[ amncioitiincaa. An appeal to» 
and intcrt>rrtatiim of, the (actn of conneiouantsa, constitute 
itn carditul feature. Chnniianity. b>' tumtna the attention 
of mott frifOi the to the inner, frmn the form to the 

npiiil* h^ntmtil the gromih of P{£>Tlu>ioc[ical Ethics). 

ih) So teuton tan bi* givm why the general happiness is dcsir* 
ah)#*, exrrjn tlwu each ixTstm. 8i> far as he IxJicvrs it to 
U’ attanahle. di^ircs hts o^rn happiness <p. InO. al-ao 
p. lf>5> 

U) lie who is unable to hve in society, or who has no i.ced to 
do so. Nraust' he is suDViemt fiw himself, must be eirlKr 
a bean or a gtid. ^p. 14; ;>p. 241 245; such a person is 
either 'a gcxl or a beast If.r eiihir far abene or far be^ow 
humanity, for man is essentially a social being. Such a 
ixnson must eitlier have realised his ideal like a god. or 
he has no ideal to realise like a beast). 

(d> Act only on that maxim which thou canst at the same time 
will to become a universal law. (p. 199; pp. 205-206). 


3. Illustrate the close rriation between the sciences of Ethics and 
Politini in Creek thought. In what way's has (he modem wider concept 
tioct of the State influenced ethical thought? <(See p. 30. 'The Greek 
world had no idea a non-political sewiety; to it society and the state 
were synonytnotis terms. The social life was a life of citixemhip. The 
indWidoal apart from the state is to the Greeks an unethical abstraction.** 
WHh the Greeks. *'the only perfect social organhatkin is the communistk 
state, wfikh directly and immedtaldy cerntrob the individual and 
rttogotaes no rii^ts. individual and social, but its own/* This charac* 
terknic CSreck conception is carried to its consummation in the RufmHk 
Pf Plata, Thia is at once a treatise on Polilks and Ethics. In m od aro 
tiMM it ii biM that it ta the individaal p ertw* ts the 
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«id that the function of the state is not to supcnede the pefson. but 
lif aid him in the devekifanent of his personality-’-to i^ve him room aund 
€M 9 pcrcuniiy. The essence of the state is sovereignty and the mainten* 
s^nct of the scmereiitn poucr through coernon or control. In order that 
e»'.h may have frecdooi of sfIf‘dc\*ekt|Knmt, each must be restrained in 
errtain ways,” It is mainlv by erttending the idea of personality that 
ll't modern theory of the state has influenced ethical thtnighl). 


4. Is it to ;uf4:ify she infliction of t^anishment on ethicat 

c^oundn^ ipf>. 23&'23S). 

“There is ntHhing just or unjitst which does ikh change its quality 
w:th a change of climate. Tliree degrees of latitude ovmurn the whole 
v<mct' of law/' (Pasial). To what exst-ni is morality abw^ute and 
u.slependcnt of the cnvirorirntni? (Man in essentially a moral being, and 
his moral nature is not a product of the ffrm oi environment. Sec 
p 261, But the development <»f mental and moral life is partly de- 
pendent on environment. It is a well-known fact that natural and social 
^jwoundings affect mental and mf>ral development). 

5. Indicate sf>me of the chief dtrections which ethical thought has 
fi'Uuwech in England since the middle of the nineteenth century, (pp. 
16C1.164. Ch, XII. Ch. XV). 

6. Give a brief historical acaxim of the development of UUlitanan 
Hfdomsm in England. (Ch. Xl). 

7. la it posaible to claai»ify the virtui*s? What principles must be 

Ifi attempting such a task? ipp. 24R'2r»3). How far is the 
PIstonic classification suitable to the circ^jmstances of naxJem tlmas? 
'Wiih regard to virtues, the old Platonic division into temperance, 
ccnsrifie, wtsdofn and justice is still valid for nyxiern times, if we just 
« large dieir connotation in view of mode!?! requirements). 

S. Examine the part played by otstom in the dcvek>pmcnt of the 
nv)ral life of \a) an individual, ib) a yjcopk-. In what degree is the 
law. whether customary' or written, of a pcf»ple a nliable tiKitcatjon of 
Its i&ora! outlook? (See Ch. XX. Customs represent the social morality 
02 a paaicuhr people and influence the moral conduct of the indhriduai 
li is froca the custoraa that thi^ individual gets his ftrst moral trainiimK. 
^ cuauicns of a people are bendkial to it at a partienkr stage of its 
But it must be remembered that they are not ibiolotaly 
on the individual. A person may be wiser than his fcncratkat 
He may rise lAove the morality of his timai and tee the madeqUBCy of 
^ cmioflaa If aoi, he is juatiffied in tranagnening them Sea Ch. 
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rm 

pk 139. It ihould be w nembcted that the poBtkal lam and the aodal 
emtana er the utiwritten ta»» al a cwmamity. bani pndiicta of the 
oollcctive aiind, exprm the or the OMBaian saxal apiiit of the 
conaomity), 

9 . Eaamine J. S. Mill't acmunt of the oonneetioa be tween juatke 
and utifity. (According to Mill, the prindpie of juatice ta not to be 
retarded aa an abaidute principle. Utility ii the aoprene prindpie under* 
lying all virtue*, includinc juatice. Ju«tire i» to be administaed when 
aome ridit haa been violated. Now. why ahould society defend a person 
in the poeaesaion of a right? It is the considcTatten of general utiUty 
that lea^ it to do so. Justice, then, ia essentially related to the princi|de 
of utility and is not an independent prindpie. This is Mill‘t view. But 
tik prindpie of utility it not a safe slatKlard. See pp. 197-16ft). 


1914 . 

1. What do y(M consider to he tite /naetiral value of the study of 
Ethhi? (pp. 7-$). Diacuts briefly the view that Ethics must either be 
baeed on or perfect itself in Religion, (pp. 22-28). 

2. Write short critical notca on any turo of the following subjects:- 
fe) Teteokigical Ethics. <B}' this we mean the system of Ethics whirh 
au^ the end of life the moral standard) t’< 6} Intuitioniam (pp. 117-122( 
pp. 192-198) ; *(c) Univeraalistic lledoniam. and its compatibility with 
i^piiatic Hedonism, (pp. 1S6-164). 

*3. What do you consider to be the proper objea <d the norjl 
Judgment? Give a reaaoned answer, fpp. 77-62). 

4. Diacuss the question aa to how far Hedonism in any of its forms 
can be regarded aa furnishing an adequate basis for moral oUigation 
(p. 161. pp. 166-168. pp 226-226). 

5. Discuss the relation of Conscience to the social system. (Sre 
p. 124 for the true view of conacicnce. Conaden.'e means uhimetely the 
rational or the ideal self: attd it is by virrie of the presence (rf the radona! 
adf in his that a man is united to sodety. It is through ennsdeex 
that be ia an integral pan of it). 

(b State the piPbIca sited by the ^rperenUy eonfiietiiic dabns of 
IndhrkhiaGam and Sodalatn. aod indicate Ifawa on which you muld 
atte mp t a sobitioo of its difficnhica. (Ch. XX. Individoalkm mahea the 
htd hri J B a l antirdy independent of society. SodaKwi foca to tha other 
eMiiBte and mahea Urn cmirciy dependent os and sab eer vi c a to mctalT- 
Tht groih to in the nddAe). 
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r A aodcrn writer h«s md tliat **lbe arigin and end o( aO 
phikjaophr ^ to be sought sn Ethirs.*' Explain ihb statement (ft l(ft 
figji-noit). It is genetali>* believed that l^loaophsr (includinf Meta* 
phv»K^> M the basis ol Ethics or Mora) Science. But Kant and his 
folJanrrra take a new and peculiar view oI the relation of ethknl knowfedge 
to Philosuphy and Mcuphysics. In opposttfon to the commonly accepted 
dSanion. they make philosophical and iDctaphysical knowledge ^ noalittei 
dipend ultimately on nmal axivictions. They hold that, *1/ what ti can 
ever be understood, it will be only fnm the side of what oac*/ fe Nr*’. 

ThuH. according to them, philosophy originates cv rim out of Elhici, 
Set Appendix B. See also the Kantian «\stem in Ilisln^” of I^hikwophy 
and the Moral Argument of Kant in Thei>kHf>' See also the author*s 
Outimts of Ceni'rat Pkihsopky. 

But tins is an exaggeration. It cannot be maintained that Phskisophy 
n entirely bast'd on or rises out of Ethics. It may be more reasonably 
hrkl that Philoiophy ronstittitcs the loundation of Ethics. Sec p. 19. The 
truth is chat I^ikxsophy including Natural Theolog}* and Mctaphyatca) 
and Ethics are interrelated. St^e p. 2S. 

The statement that ’’the end of all philosophy is to be aought tn 
Ethics” involves an element of truth. Philosophy explains the origin* 
function and destiny of man as a factor of the universe. It thus tndicalea 
iht ideSl of conduct and cuhninateH in Ethics which is ncccMry for the 
guidance of life.) 

8l Consider the rdalive claims of ♦a) The Ascetic Life, ib) The 
Contteplative Life. <c) The Active Life, to be regarded rcspcaively aa 
tlje Ethical Ideal, in so far as they may be distinguished from eadi other. 

iSrme of them taken by itself can be looked upon as the ethical 
ideal. Healthy human existence requires regulation of desires, contem* 
platioo and aakm. “Action and rcflcaion arc the gymnastic and muaie 
of moral culture.” For the defect of the ascetic ideal, sec Ch. XIV). * 

9. Explain the moral significance of the following snyinp:— 
«i Know thyself; (h) Be a person; <r) “Whosoever shall seek to save 
his life shall lose it, and whoscxrver shall lose his life shall preserve it'* 
Ch. XY). 


mi. 

L Disotta the question whether the Good or the Right oomtitttUa 
the tandamcsital notion of Ethka. (pp. 70-74). 


Or, 



X 


rtiKan.es or ethics. 


(pp. 13 UI). Exsinine the view tfasi Ethki is mcrelT t braacli of Sock^ 

(p. 29). 

Z. Diicmi the nature of Imiinct (p. 41). Dislintutsh betireai 
Deaire and Motive, McAhre and Intention. Determine the meaning of 
Motive in Ethica. tpp. 49^). 


Or. 

C lassify the Sprmca of Act Km and determine their mutual relatkm. 
(pp. 8994). On wliat i^<iuncU m mperiority claimed for the Judgment 
of Duty? {See Chapter XVI f«ir an account of the different theortca of 
duty and the autliority of moral law. It nhould be borne in mind that 
the iudgment of duty doe» not «umpiy and by ttiiclf perform the function 
of an inipuW <ir spring of action. It gives rise to a ‘moral impuhe*. tr. 
to an active impulse or drsire <more or less strong) to do what is right 
and avtad algii is wrong. See p. 6Z para. 2. The moral impulse arising 
out of the judgmettt of duty is superior to all other impulses, because it 
tends to confre^t or regulate them and thercb>* maintain the harmony of 
human life. It is the mruiil impulse which prompts us to prefer the right 
and nriect the wrong- it is this impuhe which tends to unify all the 
activities of lift and make them comerge towards one highest good. 
Self rtfalisat ion or a harmonuais development of our nature in which the 
highest good (‘onusts i$ rendered passible by the moral impulse connected 
with the judgment of duty.l 

X Show flow lire question as to the nature of the Ethical End is 
cr^nnccted with the question as to the true nature of the Self. (Ch. II. 
pp. 19-22; Ch. XV). 

4. What in tlw meaninc; oi Kant‘s dictum ‘you ought, and thcRfone 
)‘ou can? (Ch. VIII, p. 106). It haa been that the idea of Sdf- 
detamination rombinfs the Libertarian and the Detenniniat tbeorica. 
Eaamine this ttatemenL (Ch. Mil, ATetr, p. ID). 

$. Dwell on the following pointa; (a) the relation conceived to csist 
between the individual and aorietyt (b) the facta tapporting this ooooep' 
tion; (r) the arnae in whidi tlte end ia to be reK>nied « a peraonal 
one. (Ch. XX). 

6. Outline the lending featwea of IntuitiaaBlHin aa an ethical 
thaotr, natidng the dilEntltiea aUeced to be involvad in it. (pp. 117-U2; 
rp. 198*197). 
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Xk 

the fOMsii of Camcknce? Do you Uitnk ft pamUt to cofume the 
(Objective cfaanaer of the outhority of Conacicnce on the bnsit of thb 
theory? ^^32). 

7. FuUy expound the moral theory acoordlne to vhich the htghen 
£<)od he» in the rcaii«uion of the hieh^ Mlf, (pp. 210-217). 

Or. 

*£ach of the various ethical theories has contributed sooe valuable 
tivistni to the ahole of ethical thought . Discusa this statement. <p. 223. 
Tlfis can be fully answered with a geneml knoraledgr of the theories dealt 
nth in Ch. X to Ch. XV), 


1 » 1 «. 

1, Dtfhnc Ethics and point out its relation to Psychology, (pp. 1-2, 

pp. iM3). 

Or. 

Indicate the uses of the study of Ethics, (pp. 7-8). 

2. Explain the nature and conditions of znoral judgzaent. lias it any 
nitiRil ^ality? (pp. 7S-77), 


Or. 

l^etermine the cliaracter of the Moral Faculty and its place in the 
human constitution. (Ch. IX). 

3. Distinguish Duty, Obedience, and Virtue. IScc p. 248. The 
»ord *Hbedicnce' means in Ethics the fulhiment of moral obligation— 
iho act of freely and rationally obeying the self-imposed moral law"* - 
tik aauai performance of what is judged to be the duty in any panicalar 
case— the practical acceptance of the claim of moral law as the guide of 
lift and the consequent regulation of conduct according to it. Uniform 
^ habitual obedienre develops that inner excellence of character which 
U called vutue, and virtue in its turn renders subsequait obedience euy 
And agreeable. Thus the order of events in normal moral dcvelapment 
IS the fonerwing:— (i) a theoretical recognition of duty; fit) obedience or 
Ukt actual p erf o r ma nce of duty; (iti) formation of a vUtucais diaractcf}. 

Point out the conditions of duty. IThc conditiocis of duty ane the 
fotknving:— (i) The existence of oonadence. It is conscicnoe that enables 
one to detceodne Ids duty in a particular mae. (ti) The power of 
and that of adf-detcnninatioti or choke. Every moral 

pmwppoeei the power of understarndni and that of rational and 
hte choice fa iy p akcfnative qx ii ie a of action. See Gh. IV and Ch. VIlL 



xii niNartu op eraics. 

(DO Scraigth or tbilitp ta perform the act in qnaftkm. (hr) Actatil 
or cxmcmr drcunwtir ta. Duik» are in a fcnae relative to circumataoDA. 
It it the actual ctrcumataiicea that require ua to aa in paaUcular wmyiu 
Different octwona and ciroimftum'es require the performance of differem 
duticai. 


Or, 


Drirrminc Uie conditK)fift and limit a of Moral RnipcmstbiHty. la a 
•ervant reaptifiiuble for what he ckca at the bidding of hn master? (The 
power of underatandma the nature and consequence of an act and that 
of freely choi,>MnK from amimic (Ih:^ aheinaiive courses of action are tlie 
CftSenlial rondiltoiis of rrqxmHibihiy. lienee idHJts. lunatics and aimple- 
minded childtm are niH held leationMble for their conduct. See Ch. IV. 
Miiral and Ncm^mfiral acts. 'Hie greater is the pi>wer of reffeaion, under* 
slandinc or judatnent, the irnater the ability to terfonm the duty, the 
hiaher the rank and tiie more advantageous the position of the agent, 
the grratet the irsptHisibility. 

A «cT\'ant. as a tiitional and moral agent lia\*ing the power of self* 
detencmnalKm. n rrspotiMbh*' f<ir what he does at the bidding cfI his master, 
though the degree of his. rrsfxmsibiliiy may not be ver>* g;cat. A servant 
is under an obligation tu oixy hts ina>iei only if ilte commands of the 
tnaster arc not nxirally wnmg When a sujKrrKir rciquircs the perkwinance 
of a wrong action, such requircmnt itsc'lf is inurujral and so v'oiu. Any 
rationaJ individual acting aa*o! ding to an immoral command takes upon 
himself the rt'spunsibiltty for its perfornuinaO. 

4. h lledcmism identical uith rtilitarianism? tp. 141. foot-note). 
Give a critical esiimaie of the I'tiltuuianism of Mill. (pp. 160-170). 

Or. 

llciw has the lliilitarianiscn iif Beniham been modified by MiB. and 
that of Mill by Spencer? 157j pp. 16M64; pp. 173-178). 

5. Distinguish between Motive and Intention, (pp, S3-55). WUch 
of them determines the moral quality of an aakm? VI, Sec. 2). 


Of. 

Wm St. Crispin right in stealing leather to make shoes for the poor? 
(It IS said that St Crispin felt such a compasuon for his poor, fdkfv- 
^tlagers waffung bare footed on the snow that he stole lea t he r to make 
ilioca for them. Now, his motive was undoubtedly a noble one, but sliB 
his act camiot be justsheiL foe the means adopted by him was had. ^Thc 
«Ml dm not imtify the means,** See Ch. VI, Sec. 2, pp. 794a It may 
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M be proper to cmll him a IhtH and a laacal in the ordifiary aniMa of 
the teiint; h» act » not tnorally joatihable or defenctUe. There are, 

i>{ cottroe. c9uxptional cuee in vhkh the end appeere to justify the meant. 
Bat such an act aft was perfortned by Crispin doet not come under the 
iUai of ctceptkmal cases. See 0\. VI, Note 2, pp. 85417). 

6. Examine the doarines- (a) Might is right, ih) Right it might 
!The doctrine 'might is right' is a scsuid one. Mere Ynight* or 
puire; cannot make or umnake what in ‘right*. Sec Ch, X, l-egal Theory. 
The modern Legal Theory is a rt^ixul of tlie dixtrine of an ancient 
Greek jhi^^hist named Thras>7narhus who is described by Plato as 

exclaiming “I proclaim that might i.s right, jimtice the interest of the 
tartingpr’'. (Plato's Dkthgu^s. jowett's cdiiitv), p, 20S). The word ‘rifht* 
«rjhen used as a mam means ‘wfiat one can justly claim cr. demand from 
a^K ther.* Rights and duties are correlative. Now. might cannot create 
any tight this senile. Ttie attempt to cU*dure or derive right and 
d^riy frtim .night is a failure. Even the weak luive their moral rights. 
TIh* old rule that they should take who have the power, and they 

d,t>ukl keep who tan' ckx»i not confer any tight on those that take 
zsnd keep. The acceptance of this principle would lead to the diiuohl- 
iMm v( all states and scxirties. Cf Hubbeft th<*or>* of the ‘natural state* 

man tpp. 148-149). The Darwinian principle of sunvival of the 

ftcrotigest and destruction of the weakest has no place in the moral 

world. The most potent of all fwces in the world is moral force. See 
pp. 29*3fi. A peTMon or a nation that armed with irwTc phj'sicil power, 
if.ts to werride the moral right of another, wakens aversirm and tepul- 
op the part of others, and so. not only becomes ocire and more 
ifti^atcd, but actually generates opposing forces in other human centres). 


1 » 17 . 

L What is the proper subject matter of Ethics? (pp. 4-7). Hesr 
w Ethics related to Politics? (pp. 16-19). 

7. Ditfingutsh between Conscience and Prudence, and dcumdiie 
iheir relative place in the human constitution (p. 127). 

Or, 

Dttttngatih between Duty and Merit, (p. 231; p, 246). How are 
degrees of merit to be estimated? (pp, 232-233). 

^ What do you ttndemand by Conflict of Dutka? How sh tw h i an 
AnfindoriactiniDchacase? (pp. 2S3-256). 
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msaruBs or rruics. 


Or. 


tndiraie the char«ct<^ «nd courtc oi Murai Froftrewi <Ctt XXIV & A. B). 
U ft cwMsiteftt Wkth the Imuitianal Theory of MoraU? <The Moral Sener 
h.mi of the Iniutitcirutl Theory U not comteieni with the fact o.‘ 
iroral taofreaA. See pp. 11B130. But an attempt has been made by the 
MipptNlera <if RatfOfial IntuiiionaJism to show that their theory is quite 
conMAent with it. Aceordina to them, amcience always imuithwly dis- 
Goters moral principles aiielit; ft cannot m and cannot be educated. 
But if HK how can there be moral tramina and moral progress? Hone 
is It that there b such a thing as diverHity of moral juthptKnf*? How is 
It that moral judgments are sometimes erroneous? In refriy to these, 
the intuit umists say that **men differ, mn as to principles, but as to 
the cHatls of appluation- as to ihetr wope, signihcauice and applicabi- 
lity'*. St far as the general ijrinciples art* rnneemed. they arc the same 
in all pi*rticms. Moral twogress consists in the gradual enlargement of 
cunl vie«v in underntanding more and more precisely the scope, 
meaning and applica)>ility of the mrtral principles. Thus, according to 
Ihom, moral progriitis is quite ammstent with the admission of self- 
evident and umvmal [icincipies of morality. See pp. 12Q, 121. See p. 
124, for a compariaon i4 the intuitional and eudxmonistic views). 

4. Give a critica} aciYium <il the Moral Standard advocated by anv 

tmf of the' following t\tttm ' 0 > Bcniham, Bairu fc) h^aitineau. 

(pp. ]57-lti(>i pp. p. IIA For a full account of Bain's theory, 

see Appendix B). 

5. DiAinguish between Natunai and Mora) £\il. Are they con- 

nected in any way? f|H>. 55-58). 


Of. 


DiAingutsh between Hedermism and Eudsmoniam, and estiixuite their 
relative values as moral theories. tCh. XI; Ch. XV, S 2 and § 3). 

6. Explain the relatkin of the individual to society, and point uut 
the importance of the relation in morals. tQi. XX). 

Of. 

Determine the character of Votitioii. indioBting its rtlatioii to Desirr 
and Motive. (C3i. IV. See. 2). 


ins. 

1. *Elhioi b snore ckody rdbted to PhUosophy than to the natura* 
«rialc«a^ FhSy espbiii Ihb statiment (C3 l 11, Sec. 4). 
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2. DiscniiuiMe between the psyciK>loittca^ and the ethkil lapect of 
Sprinpi of Action, and expound the doctrine of their cthkal cradatkxL 

Ch. VII) 

3, Examine the psychotogica) presuppnaitiona on which all Hedo- 
nifttk «>wteina are based. {Hedonism is based on Entpirkail or 
Sensationistic Psychoknc)'— its theories of knowledge, nature of self and 

For a aitical amarnt of these, see Oneral I^ilosnphy and 
PsvchrdrHE>'. As an ethical theory Hedoniam is made to rest mainly cn 
tlK pKVchfdogical assumption that pleasure is ilie only natural end, motive 
ft ot>jcct of desire ahe theor>' of Psyrhifhgiroi iirdonism), Fw a 
aibcal account of this, see Cli. XI. ur, 3, pp. 142-147|. 

Can an altruistic system be erected on a tledonistic basis? (Ch. XI. 
Sfc 7). 

4, Show how the question as to the nature of the Ethical End ts 
onnccted with the questi^m as to the true nature of Self. (See Q. 3 
U 1915), 

5. **The realisation of human personality means its realisation in 
Sxrjciy* . Fully explain this. iCh. XV, pp. 211-212; also Ch. XX). 

• 

6 Explain fully what you mean b^^ the Standards of Judgment. (A 
xmctal knowledge of C‘h. X to Ch. XV will triable the student to answer 

11 ^ 


7. Discuss carefully the theories which admit but mistake cMigatton. 
Ch. XVl. Sec. 2, pp. 224-227; also the note on Spencer's theory nl 
also Ch. XII, p. 135 and p. 189). 

• 

& It has been said that the idea of Self-deterniination combines the 
Libmarian and the Detanninist theories. Explain the position. (See 
0 4 of 1915). 

9. OnoMs the problem of Sin, noticinK the follovinK points: — fa) 
ex»«eiKe of, ib) native of. (c) recovery from, and (d) responsibility lor, 
:For fa), see p. The problem of the origin and existence of moral 
<^'*1 or sin is metaphysicB] and theologicaL See General Philosophy. 
*’>»l<aKiphy of God. See abo Dr. Flint's Tkeim, pp. 2S3-2S9. It may 
be singly remaihed here that sin or moral evil is a conseqiiienoe o( the 
fnt sriO or flw poner of rational sdl-detennination irhh sriddi ftnite 
«df«cmtCMia minds are e ndosred. For (h), see pp. SS^: also pi. 248, 
^•aoie For (c). m Ch. XXIV. Sec. 3. |x 283; alao p, 221, F 222, 
** fx** For fd), ice Q. 3 of 1916. A pereon is m p B i iisit l e far dafdl 
^ Pdfaimetf intcrainoaHy and vidona Ubha farmed by hiai. Sre 

cb. nr and Ql vni]. 
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OF FTHtrs. 


lilt. 

Ektkrf, 

1. Drtcmifif the ••ropr vA Sitsni S knct and iu rebtkm to MeU^ 
pli>wa, fpp. 5 7: pp. 19 22L 


Of. 

What mrthttdi iJinuld be emp!<>>ed in Moral Philoiaphy? 
ffp. 34 36). Examine in thu connexion the %*)fir of Sidawick. tp. 39). 

2. Dtwiincuifkh between Stn and Error. it a xifi or an cnrar on 
the pan ol a >iiuna imn to ntRlrct hi% tduratjrm’ fQt. IV. § 4). 

EiMcf. 

3. W'hat arc the condiii*w of our Moral Life? Indicate 
their relative importance, <Ch. IV; Ch. VI; Ch. VIII; Q, 3 of 1916). 

Of. 

IMmnine the nature ami uroundi of Moral obliaatirm. ‘Ch. XVI). 
U it poMkiMr for an individual to do tnore than ht» duty ? 

JTHe term *diity' h u«ed • namnrer 

•ente to niMin wmply what ii Ittally bindmis or o)>ttxat(a>' upon an indivf 
dual, and an individual » «au1 to do nave than ht» duty if he don 
more than what he i» Uically lawnd to do WV know that contractual 
and legal rrbtumn give nte to certain definite dutiea. enforceable by 
cflUemal autbwity < called determinate or perfect obligatk«» or dutiea), 
and Ihete aie popiilath s*une:imex allied *dutica’ mh the narrower acme). 
Sec Ch. XVll i 3, p 2:13 If an individual pefiofmx any riidtt act which 
he I* mara/fv bound ti» perform, but »pf lega//r. then he it auppoaed to 
do more than hit duty In Ethn’t. fuiwever. the word ‘duty' ia taken in 
a wider aenwr to signify evw- right ac: which we ought to perform 
wlHPthrr detrxninate or indeterminate, whether legally obligatory or not 
Hence, fmm the ttrictly moral or ethivwl point of view, an tndivkhad 
can fifiicr do more than hit duty Sec Appendix Bl 


Biiluff, 

t DfartHa the relative menu of EgCMn and Ahmitan aa momt 
tlwrfoi (Ch. XL I 47). 


Of, 

Eatimate the idtative vahiei of the theemm wfikh take Dirine anii 
MItkal Im m the moral Mndtrd. Are we to conedve the etwniM 
maUraor aianE&d? {ChX). 



vKivcBsmr ovesTioKSL xvti 

Eithff, 

S. Diilincttiih between Duty, Merit* and Virtue. Arc they connected 
m any fsi>? (p. 231; p. 248). 

Of, 

Dtctinriish between Desire, Motive and Intention, (ppi 49-50; 
p;., $2 55). WhvCh ot thexn dete'iU.nes the moral quality of an artkm? 
Ch. VI. Sec. 2). 

Write expbnatar>' nc»ies on o«y threg of the following :«-Self- 
iCh. XV. Six. 2r also p. 219); Paiadox of Hedonism 
pp. lU. 145)* E'idxmonisn iCh. XV); amflici of Duties (Ot XXII, 
ji C(;>ntitct of MutAcs \C1»* IV, p. 46; p. 52). 


1920. 

1, Define and shift? the relation between Moral Law. Political Law 
and Physical Law Explain, and give your o:*n opinion of, the doctrine 
«hjrh rakes Moral law to be only a hmnch of Poldicat Law. 

2. Distingiiidi between Natural Evil and Miital Evil, and between 
MorsI Evil and Error, giving cxarplis of ccch. Con a person be morally 
rtsjwsibb for hs errors? (iive >o*jr reason with exa.T.plet. 

3, •Self-determination is a t>f moral judgment*; eaplatn 

thii by showing the meanings of u^f-dae mination and nx>:al judgment, 
end showing that the l?iicr U impossible without the former. What 
ludgmcfits may be p*essid on rn action nrA uM deterained? 

4. Distinguish between the imeltectual and the emotional dementi 

oJ moral consciousness, and illustrate your meaning by analyaing any 

volunury action, and showing how ilwse elements enter into it. 

5* *We are rr orally ^eulu/ to do what is right*; diarisi the nature {ft 
ih4i^ btnding force, stating d.fferent opinions, and giving your own opinion, 
’’^ah rcasona and cxampletL 

6, What is meant by an ethical standard? Explain and examine 

ihf x>.wsy which rr,dies {;^:fiure to be the ultur^aie cihkal standard. 

7. •Morality is eternal and cmmoiaWe law*. •Mcmality changes wftn 
the chtrtging circur^stancts of human life*. Explain these two thooricak 
md give your oam c^inAion regasding them, with your reaaona. 


192L 

L Eliktf, Defioa Ethks and pcim out its rdttioii to FoCtiea wad 
MetagAyska, 

DMngatab between Moral, Immoral and Nmwnoial acta. How 
they ftialcd to ont another? 



runanm or tnitc*. 


*« * 

Wlb 

t. Bitim. Am^ MonI C i w i ciniMiM iws indi c Mim die 
flqKdam of die ckncato vhkii oomtitBUs Ml 

Or. the quMtion vhtther nofat OHMiaMnaN it oricnal oi 

dtfivMivc. 

3. Eiih»r, Deurmiiie the chancter end conditiom <rf the Mond 
jtMhpnent. How m wch a judctncnt arrh'cd at, and are «e aooDuntable 
for it> 

Or. I* divcnity of moral Judcacnt conqMtiUe with the intuHiond 
theory of mo'ah, and U unanimity of eurfa judgment enraktent with 
Hrsdoniui? 

4. Bahrr, Driermine tlu> rharacter of humility aa a virtue, la it 
eonaiatent «ith veracity and aelf rctpcct* 

Or. Determine the rharacter and oonditiona of duty. Can there be 
a conflict of dutiea? Which line of aetkm ihouM be adopted in such a 

CMt? 

5. Eitktt, la picaattfe idemiod with harpincM? E a a m i ne the 
doctrine that the greateat happincea of the greeteat nundier ia the standard 
of awrality. 

Or. Oiatinguiah brtwrea Egoirtir and Ahniiatir Hedoniam. Which of 
them aecnw to you to be the more conaiatent ethied theory*? 

d. Bdktt, What do you underaund by the Moral Sanetione? Ev 
amine the virwa of Brmham and J. S. Mill in thia connection, and cxplaio 
the end aerved by the aanetkma. 

Or. Oiatinguiah between Drairra and Affeetiona. indkating thnr piace 
i» our moral ronatitutkin. Ilow are they related to Will? 


1. Oiatingukh bnareoi Pbiitivr and Normative acieneea ghring 
caampica. W’hy ia Ethica called a normative icictice? 

2. Dabie motivea and intemkaH, la the mord judgment coneemed 
With motivea or intentiona? 

3. Stale the deetrine of Pqachalogicd Hedooinn and dietingoiih it 
fmm Eihknl Hedonin. 

4. Give a dmrt ca p oaitian of Vtilitaiiaaiam at a amndvd of 

3. Pbrawtaie Ibat'a dotmiae of the OnaiKicd tependvm Emanlfle 
vImt that lU dtt t l ft dcducQite I niai iL 



UNtvtMiTy omemowL 


xtar 

7. WhM h iMUt bf ‘ooofikt of dutio'? Cive immteek ttbn 
tAoHM Uir oMKtkM do in mch a cate? 

& "Thr virtue* *4iich it i* dninUe h: baami bdagi to cidUvitc^ 
ecoHderabty with dificmn times and pteret." Eaplam and 
cueanc. 

9. ’'We tan reafiae the tfuc kU onljr by lealMing sodd end*^'. 
Eiptain and taamine. 


IttS. 

1. Iltnr doe* moral anion diilcr fiten non-moral? Are the offenre* 
ovnmitted by hneditary* caminab and the Ktl-indulsmce td habitual 
drunkartb monl or not? 

2. What is the abject of moral ludcment? Do you acrcc with the 
v.e« that the end justiftrs the tneaits? OianiM the question with ifiecial 
rrtmnoe to the pumshment o( criminals. 

3. JTbere is a proKreasive unfoidinn of the life of the spirit which 
frquucs a gradation of moral codes in an ascending scale adapted to the 
difirrent stages. Explain this, and show sdiether the standanb that 
apply to the adult and the normal are equally applicable to the child and 
the sub-normal or the ckdective. 

4. Analyse the conscuiuaoes* of duty, and distinguisb between 
’obhestkm* and ‘night’, ‘virtue’ and 'duty* a* morsl catef^ ica. Discum 
briefly the following;-- (a) the mond law implies a Uw>giver. lb) oujdtt* 
■mptics ‘can*. 

5. *When comcteace b referred to as the hindanwfttal prtiic'rple *of 
corah, we nutt not underttaod it to mean the oonsckiKe of this or 
that ioiSvkiua]*. Exjdaln. What is your view of the proper attitude of 
the iadividaal to w a rds the rules of his community? 

& Whst are the coral tanctiona? How is moral obKgatiao rdated 
to the moral ssnetions? Discuss this with spedal refe'cnce to the 
mwstwn triMthar the amtaawmtm oi ebUgatioa is passible in a state of 
•tVKption fmm society and tndcpendemly of the med i atioo of an ohjectiva 
code of dotki. 

7. The p roflwas of Hcdomim thrtngh Beoihaia. hflll, Spencer, and 
SidgiHck is an iOiiaintioii of the gradual auffcndcr. of the h ed n oiw i c 
Ptiwiple. Bgihin taSf. 

t- Hmr dnia Kant amiva at the CmapBriod Impamtiwe? E s riw at a 
>«• wdaa as a critarimi of mmal Ufa 
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tunarua or srtttcs. 


•. D» yaw mxrpi the doctrine oi the rctethity of moml dietiactiom 
in the ocnie that there u a iitaee beyond food and evil vfacre »h«T» 4ha> 
tiactJaiM do not apply? 

lf>. t« morality pomible a-tthcnit relipion? *In peneptimi, it it Sell 
and Nature, m morab. it » Sell and l»d. that <tand lace to lace, in the 
Mibjnrtive and the objective antjthe»ct‘. Expiain and diiciaa. 


1924. 

1. BUhtt. Drfme Eihirt and iJwa- hene it n related to Philoaophjr, 
and to the Pawiive Setmettu 

Or. WhJii are tlie fmik ol our mo'al How it ethical method 

related to ethical 

2. Ki$ha, What in a oon'nr»ral scacm? Ila^i the sutxonacioua life 
any moral aiiinitWan e lot the md.vidual ? U there any d ffcrcnce between 
apjirovina a a tioii and d. :iig if > 

Or. Ditincui«h brtv«t*t'n diMte. t; o i\c and intention Which of them 
dKermirMm the nxtral quality ol an Fully thu by reference 

to a cimerrte rwntde. 

S. £i7ibrf. Whet a:e the obh'cls of moral iod^reni? la it intuitive 
Of tnferentiar^ Hat it any n'.o.al quahty? Gi\c tor your 

aiiimer. 

Or, Indicaie the chaimier and fuiiction of the moral sentiment. How 
ia it related to the ir.iwal judj; ' ent? On the r oral aentjnent be always 
taken a« mv< tea; df ilie rriiral qua}a> of an action? 

4. Eitkif^ DtMincUidi letv«ren tclaiive and absolute good. Whst 
U ycrir view of she h«aSt«t hur:.an k 2 inJ of the T:.e:!n5 ol attaining it? 

Or, EHattnicuidh brtv.een iNyJiolocical and K.hical Hcdociicm. Dm 
the one tiie\utabiy lead to the other? Is Hcdoni&n the tame nt 
Eudwmomim? 

5. Eiikrr, It weiety mcrsXly jussirkd in rcstmicirng the IrtfedcMi of 
the individual? In punithrrnt lo; an AUtzipi to conmit tuidde jnati* 
llaUe? Give rrssons (or ant her 

Or, Dittsfigutfli between Gjnanence and Pridence. and acpUtn how 
jointly conuibote lo <wr moral life. U pnsdeiice the tame ea 
wiadom? 


1 I 8 S. 

4. Define EiUai nod point out itt iduictt to Pe y ^olocr and 
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2. Oistifigiusli between motive nnd intemion. Which ol tbcfli 
ckmmmoi the ethical quality ol an actkici? 

3. Analyae the nature of comctcnce. la it |>:caciii iti feady-made 
luon in all pciiona? Give rcaaona iot >our anawer. 

4. Diatinriiah between Hedonic and Euchnnoftiiica and diacuaa their 
rclali\*e menu as moral theories. 

5. Biik€r» How has the utilitaiianiam oi Buitham been modified by 
J a MiU and that of J. S. Mill by Spence:? 

Or. Is Hedonism the same as Vtihliriantsm? CriiicaUy eiuuniiie the 
modihcd t*Lilitarianism of J. S. Mill 

6. Enunciate Kant's dcctrine of ilie Catcaorica) Imperative. Oisciisa 
t?* value as a Uiiory of ethical life. 

7. Indicate tlie mam charac:rnuics of the moral sentiments, and 
ehaimnc their zclation to the n.ural judgmem, 

3. Distinguish betr.ccn Vi t:e ;.nd Prudence. Is it poaslble to 
evspufy virtues on a strictly ethical basis? 

9 *A& the individual epi^rt f*o.m is an unrerJ abstraction, 

>s society apart from the uidividuar. Examine the position. 

IMS. 

1. Briefly indi ate the sco;c of Ethics. Why is Ethics called a 
Rornustive >ciefKC? 

2» Defmc Conscience, and consider hiw far it is infallible at a faculty 
ol judgrr4;nt. 

3. Euktff Exarnine the merits of Eucbcmonisci as a moral Uwory. 

Or. Distinguish telween Egoism and AUiuism, Is it possible to dfcct 
t oonciliation between the two attitudes? ^ 

4. Give a aitical estimate of the Kantian p*indplc ol Catejpxi* 
cal Imperaiive. What, in your uptnion, is Uie real significance of *he 
principle? 

5. What » the paradox of Hedonism? Examine MUrs account of 
I mve^aalistkr Hedonism. 

6t. Whai do you undenund by ‘conflict of duties'? Is there any 
rtai conliict asxng duties? Support your answer by reaaona. 

7. Show the relation between Duty and Virtue. Is any chuuifioitifln 
of virtues poMible frm a strictly cthkal standpoint ? 

& What are mond onciioDs? FuDy discuis Ekntham'i do ct ai ne of 

II* VtiitA oat the rvlatkm of the Individual to Society. In wtet acme 
• the idea of IB offBatsm appficibie to huraan aockty? 



i«sfian.Ks or sraics, 


Mtii 


im. 

1. Itov do ><M dtvUngi^ tckace from philowpiijr? Do tm r«gvd 
ttlikii M a tfimir or » phiioiu{>by? 

2. Dialmrii«b motive from intmuoft. Wiiidi of Ihm it the miin 
detHtnifitnl of the wHat indcment? 

3. Cive a oiticaJ anoont of }*)grdiolo|ical Hcdoniaa 

4. Ho* does Mill paia fnom cfomiic hedofiitm to utilitanaiMa? 

5. Whai don Kam mean by ’the good will’? Critically naaiiiie 
Kant'e ethical theory. 

6. ‘^•rcaltaatkm i* through aelftacrthce’. Eipiaia Do you auppott 
thit view? 

7. In ytwr conception of ethux what ptan would you anign to 
conacicnce? 

•. What It your view of the rdation of rights to obltgatiana? 

9. Cive a iritkal arcount of the rruibutivr theory of punahmenL 


IttS. 

1. Explain the difference between troral and non-nsoral actkmt, and 
be t ween natuial and moral evil, gic'ing rranont and cxampln. (Ch. IV). 

2. Show b)‘ what part (fartnr) of an aniun you judge the action to 
be morally right ort VTung, giving tnuon* and exani;dcs. tCb. VI, ^ 2). 

3w State the conditions which you consider to be postulated tn 
judging anions rrorsUy, defining each, and showing why it has to fce 
postulated (Cb. Villi. 

4. Some hold that the moial rightness of an anion consiAs m con- 
dodvencas to happtnew. Explain tins thecay* and give your estimate of 
H with reeaons aid exanqilcs. (Ch. XI). 

5. Some have held that men do good to other men only for the shke 
of good to thecwelvcs. Explain and examine th-s doctrine, and give your 
tsiimate of it with reasons and examples. (Ch. XI, § 4). 

d Define oonsdem and prudence, showing the retatmn between them 
and giving exanylrs. Do you haow any form of thougbt that jdwdi fc e 
them? fdi. IX. |x lU. 137). 

7. Eaidain the mearfing and porpoae of penwhaent and Ka rdatkn 
tu tnoial hum, fbinc difictcaca of opiiMB and teMowa f» than. 
fOt. XIX). 

a In what does dm dnmetar of a penen ceoHSL and hsnr is 
ehatae w r foeam^ (Ox XXUl). 



VirtVSttlTY QtnCSTtOKS. ssiB 

1. Stiow how Eihks i« rdatcd to («) ftjndiolaKy mmI (I») Soc M o^ 
,a>. ID. 

2. Don the nxml quality of an act inhne in the act Rg«nkd 
(ihjectively, or in the enhieettve wiUing of the act. or in both* Oiantn 
the tpMMtion, with reference to a concrete example: (Ch. Vt & Ch, 
XXII). 

3. Are there ‘kinds of pleasure*? Disrusa the queatioo trith ipecial 
r(ie*efKe to J. S. Mill's view. <Ch. XI. S f>)- 

4. D.atinta:tb between (a) Ri(ht and Duty, (b) Duty and Virtue. 
Ch. XXIlt also Appendix B). 

5. Discuat the retributive theory of punitdiment, with special ntferenoe 
to the question of capital punishment. (Ch. XIX). 

d. Don the moral conadousiMss throw any liidit on the problOB of 
ftcedom? Discuss the question with special reference to Kant's view. 
tCh. Vlll. pp. 104. 106. 112). 

7. Is the moral life possible outttde society? When is resistanca 
tj the social order justified? (Ch. XX. Ql X. § 4; Appendix B). 

B How does the moral life differ; from the religioua? Is morality 
without rckitioo? (Ch. 11, i S'. 


im 

1. Explain the relation of Ethics to I^xfaolofy, aitd show how far 
ethical theory has been affected by the rcauha of paychdogical invea- 
ticatioM. 

2. Vrliat. in your view, is the essential character of Intuitlohiat 
Ethics? Dicuas tte different forms of the intuitive method la modem 
ethics. 

3. What are the ethical ohiectianB to the ptnUioff habit? Oiecim 
the questson from the intuitioniat and the utilitarian s ta n d poin ts. 

4. What precisely is meant by the principle *0«atcat h e pp i mae of 
the greatest nrjtnber ? U h acceptable as a workable standard of 
the moral life? 

5. Anaiyae the aotioa of duty, and discuaa the queKion of ‘oo n flirt iti ff 

dmieiy. 

How h the infividiial rdttcd t» aoricty? How far la putifalfmi 
» mond duty? Does it cm esaee to be ffloeaHy ri^? 

7. Whai UK the miiititinns of ownt ruvotuAffiiy? How fw mt 
*« mvaadUt lor acii «m wtriefa wc hma ho ooutrol? 
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19IIL 

1. Whit pliet in Ethici wookl you Hfein to ttncomcioui ictiom? 
Are artkm dcm (fom habit to be indeed raonilly ? 

2. Dticutft the doct ine of r\'o!uticn in its ipp&otion to mofilHy, 
iod show hoi fir it afife ih the p'.nciples of Eihuai. 

3. Anshte the conrept of the morel self, and discuss letf-rffrifst-on 
as the highest nhicsi end. 

4. Diatinrtt^ between legal tight and ino al right, *It may not 
atwB)‘ii be right in do '^hat one has a tiihi to do* Explain and ditnisa. 

5. Are there 'crmfliciing duties*’ D:wa«s the question w:th speoal 
rrfermte to how confh^ing moral inks a-e dealt with /a) by Intuitioo- 
altsm. (b) by (.Hthtanantim. 

6. On what rthiral grottnds w«>uM you condemn ta) an act of 
wilcide, (h) Antonio's amtract with ShyUxrk as regards the pound r( 
flesh’ 

7. 'Moral c^bligatirtn is ffrtmdcd on the belief that virtue is enjoined 
b)* the command of <#od*. Kx: bin and dtsruM. 

fl. Estimate the value o( Kant s ratcgorical imperativ'e as a aiterton 
o* motal life. 


1932. 

1. Give your own estimate of the rr'cihod by means of whigh the 
seeking of general happiness may be pr^nred to be a morally worthy 
end. 

2. 'The old order rhangrth yielding plafe to new*. !low far dora 
this apply to the prmince of mnrslity? Does iwn progressive morality 
hvalidate the immwtabiljiy and «ni\t?rsality of moral laws? 

3. It sacrifite an end in itself? In what sente is H an etoment 
of the moral life? 

4. Explain the mrwning of the term 'right*. W*ould you coneede 
Shylock's right to the praind cf fledt wcording to the terms of the contract 
srtlh Antonio’ If not, why net ? 

5. ta a man juatihed in putting an end to his own ftfe? Give rs ai oos 
tor yonr answer, 

& Baplain the noeaniiig of moral responsibility, and its relatioii to 
moral cWia*tion. 

7. Baptoin the d'lFtisdioR between hedonism and ntHitarianiaa, and 
agamine the validity of thrtr rmpertive contribnttoiis to cducaL 

ft. How wotild yon moraffy joflot a dr it ifc ar d wtiog in a itMr cf 
Moskadcsi, abona hit fdtoW'PasMBagm in a raOvay tiaiii» and wlqr? 



tmivcisiTY Qvtsrioss. 
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19SX 

!. Define the term *tcknce\ and diacuia the queatson vhetlw Ethica 
ray rightly be called a acicnce. 

2v Hliat plKe would )'ou asaign to idcniure in the organixaticci oi 
t^c jiwni life? Would you dtatingutsh between the greatest and the 
h cheat p4cMire? If ao^ on what grounds? 

3. tVrite short aiplanatory notes on— 

(a) Thou oughteal. .Mlimi oaml* 

(b> Die to live. 

4. Whgt U your idea of g perfect life? la there a life be>*ond good 
and evil? 

S tMiat are the rights of man? Does *might* create *right*? Give 
rr£soos for your answer. 

6. Anal>*ae the consckiuancwi of moral obligation. Do you agree with 
tht view that the seniiie of obligation is an offshoot of the experience of 
social discipline? 

7. Is morality possible without religion? Give reaaona for your 
ar;swer. 

3. Explain the nature ol moral judgment. Discuss whether the motive 
i'ff mtenttem is the precise objea of moral judgiacsit 

9 Explain and examine my tu *0 theoricf. of moial obligation. 

1«34 (HONOURS). 

1. State and examine the metaphysical postulates of EUika. (Ch. !!• 
»4 ;C!h. VUl). 

2. Explain the relation of desire u» pleasure. 

'Pleasure t% the conigant and exchiaivc object of desift*. E x a min e 
ih* sutement. (Ch. XI, 13). 

3. Expiain and examine Biitler’s theory of conscience. (Ch. IX, 
Note 2). Are the deliverances of cxmscience always and necasaanl/ 
tr.'ailiblr? Discuss this. (Ch. IX, pp. 119.121, p. 124). 

4< Explain and examine Mill's introduction of a qualitative diatinc* 
Uon amoijg pleasures. (Ch. XI, pp, 16M®, pp. 16B-170). 

5. Exhibit how Eudsmonifin offers a recondliation of the extreme 
doctrines of Hedonism and Rtgorisnu (Ch. XV). 

ff. Kgpiafn the different theories of puntshment. Which of them do 
Ton pnhtr, and on what grounds? (Ch. XIX). 

7. How Would you the nelatioo of Ethica to Pbiitki? (Ch. li, 

131. 

It exduahrdly concenied udth conduct or with ctaanctai aa 

«dl? Diacma. (Ol 1 and Ch. XXltl). 

P 



nuKcirus <0 btuics. 


& Etfibun wad criticbe Kant'* tlicary «f the ceUvorical imicndT*. 
(Ol XtV). 

9. Write ethical note* an anjr lira of the foQowinf: — 

ia) llappiiMM M not the reward of virtue, but is virtue iudf. 
m. p. 2IS). 

(b) Die to live. (Ch. XV, |4). 

<c) Be a perano and retprrt othera aa pmona. ICh. XV, f 4). 

(d) You MfAi, therefore jou can. (Ch. VII. p. 106). 


1194 (PASS). 

1. Eaamine fully the view that Ethic*, ‘thouidt a nonaativw acieiice. 
i» not to be rrsarded a* a fractical icierKc . (Ch. !, f 2; Appendix B). 

2. Aucoipt a ilatMfkraiHm of the ethical methniK indicating ^thit 
foo enmider to be (he true method of Kthtrs. (Ch. III). 

3. Eaidain and illurtrate the ddferent form* of non-moral action, 
and trace the emrth ad a voluntary action throueh its varyinc stapes. 
(Oi. IV). 

-.4. Show that 'Die moral judgment is not profteriv pasted upon a 
tU»t dww. but upon a person doing’, ip. 81). Determine precisdy in 
this ronnexinn the nature and ol^ect oi men) iudfmeni. (Ch. Vt). 

S. Explain the relation of Ethics to Metaphysics. (Ch. II). 

d. Discuss the merit* and demerits of Hedonism as a standard if 
vorai life. On what gMund* would yvu d>siinj.UNh between Hedonism 
and Eudaemcmism as tyjies of cthkat theory* >Ch. XI and Ch. X\'). 

7. Trace the drvelapment of Vtiliiarianism as an ethkal theorv 
with spcciel reference to its different pmenutkins by Bentham and Mil! 
(Ch XI. I «). 

t. Esplain and fstaminr Kant’s formulation of the catcforical 
imperative. (Ch. XIVI, 

9. Expound catefull)' the reiatian between duties and virtues. H 
there such a thing aa a ‘cunflict of duties'? (Ch. XXll, I 1 and I 3). 

liSS (HONOURS). 

1, Explain the ndation of Ethics oiflwr to IVycfaolecjr or t 
Meuptytka (Ch. II. f 1 and f 4). 

2. What rMftnnt views have been takca of the obiect of the noral 
Judfemm? Give your own vjesr with your rrasnnii (Ch. VI. I 2). 

S. What ^tnet vksm hvre been hdd on the aat ait of went 
nMigsthai? State your oan view, and the crauads on which you hold 


it <atXV^|2). 



UNIWISITV QVISTIOKS. StXvii 

4. ComiMre aimdenee and pmdciK*. Whidi of then offem better 

isorei piiitma^ (Ch. DC, § 3). 

6. I* it poMibie t» make a diutnaion amone pleaauna in retpect 'J 
4 |,'abty^ !• ntdi a dutiortion coiMittait with Hedoman? iCh. XI. 
I) <i. ppt IdM64. f 7, pp. I(i6-170). 

d. In what different way* ha* the hi{hnt cood been oonodved’ 
Eiptein yiMT own view on the iiibject. (Ch. V, | 6; Ch. XI to Ch. XV). 

7. Explatn and dtstinipiidi viitue and duty. Diacuia the poadbility 
(4 ‘a (ondict of duties'. (Ch. XXII. I 1 A ! 3). 

M Explain what is meant b>' ‘moral sanctiuns*. Are such •anctions 
Tr.i:ty necessary to Ethics? Disctts* the question. (Ch. XVlIll. 

9 Explain any Itro o( the (olkiwinc;-- 
*a) To fei (Measure, one must fmtH it (pp, 144. 145). 
lb) If run«<4encc had power, aa it has manilint mttkoti/v, it would 
A''v‘!.iieiv ctnern tlve world (Note 2, |h>. 132, 133). 

<c) Kant's view of the relaium of duty to inrhnatiun <Ch. XIV). 

'.di To desire a thing and to find it pleasurable are two ways 
rrptccwng the same psychotngical (act. (Ch. XI, | 3). 

ItSS (PASS). 

1. ^plain the relation of Ethw* to any <me of the following:— 
l'<>chuksty. .MetaphyMrs, and Theology. (Ch. II). 

2 Fully explain the dehnition:— Ethics is a normative tdence. 
ch I,* I 2; Appendix B iXaturt fhe Krence of Etkki.) | 

3. Distinguish the moral from the non moral (Ch. IV). Chaiactcriat 
'.iic pstose objea of the moral judgment. (Ch. VI, § 2). 

4 Wb)' am 1 tfunatty obliged to do what I perceive to be right* 
Bticfly cxpl^ the different view* held on the subject. (Ch. XVI). • 

5. Explain what is meant by the moral sanctions. (Ch. XVIll). 
d \Vhat are the different theories of punuJunent ? Give your own 

ilwcay. with your reasons. (Ch. XIX). 

7. Explain and examine the theory that plcaaore is the sole and 
uhrrnate end of action. (Ch. XI). 

d Explain the cducal doctrine of ndK-r eali xa ri o n . (Ch. XV). 

9. What is yoor own view of the relation of the individual to soricty ? 
How wtHld poo. f )enn r di » g to this view, icoondle the eonflictinf ciaiau 
tgowB and dusthen? (Ch. XX; afao Chs. XII and XV). 

IT IMi (PASS). 

1. OatetheiaavhKaarcIhha. ExpUn the nktiDB of athka dlksa 
PPdnlegjr «r to 
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2. Amlyie daire b dcrin •)«•]« and ntrmarily dincttd to 
plcawic!’ Dnowk. 

3. Cardutty ctpUiti the catcnual characterutio of a voinaur/ 
action, ilw fat dr> our habuual acut^it cone under the wope of motal 
iudcment? 

4. What pncuely » the nuaninc of conacience according to the 
ittiuitional tchuui? Cumpare the standard of contcicnce with that o! 
prudence. 

5. Wliat tt your own tueory td moral obligation, and why do you 
prefer it? 

d. Ihiea pkaourc admit of a qualitative diatiiMion? Diicuw the 
queitkm. 

7. JTirher, |lo« far dem tlie conception of a iotM mgamsm adjuc 
the mpective ciatine of liur individual and tunety? 

Oi. Fumtih a bncf critical cumination of Kant's ethical theory. 

8. Cat! the mwraf be ecolvcd out of the Mniaonif ? Dtsciu^ 
Btwfty indicate the chief diiections in which there has been moral 
pragma. 

9. What i» meant by a conflict of duties? Can atdi a conflict be 
tranaronded? b one juatified in saving the life of a really innocent perso.i 
by giving lalur cs'idcnce on bis behalf? Discusa. 

1«36 (HONOURS). 

1. 'There art no iKiltdaya from virtue'. Eaidaio fully thia aUtemen: 

2. Diacuaa the ethical value of the distinction between (a) fbtnu! 
and material goodneaa, < b> subjective and objecuve rigbtneaa. 

3. How would )'ou classify ethical theoriea ? Examine in this 
cctmection Martincan's clasMficatton of ethical theories. 

4. CnticaU)* examine the ethical theory known as Eud w p o niwn. 

& b it poaaibb to do mure than one's duty? 

6. b a rbaaiflcaiian of springs of action (a) payc fao logical l y poaaibie. 
and lb) Hhkally important? 

7. Can pbaatue be tegaided aa a meaaure of value? 

t, Diaruaa the relation between society and the tndivkhiaL Ho^ 
br can cniudcnce be regarded as a social product? 

9. Om*consnenttouaMas ia no aecuriw tor a virtoona life*. &piai:i 
how far this is true. 


IfS? (PASS). 

1. OeflM «he aeope of Ettaca. and d i a ti agt dJi in tbit oeniittinn 
batssacn omat nigfcrarar and Itgal rtchfNin. 



UNtmSITY OUSSTtONS. 
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1 What place have induction and dcductkm in monl philoaophy’ 
Cm roka ol morai condua be derived from the coitiicnt ctf manlund? 

3. How are moral distinct mhu iudif)«ti by the imaitkmtds and the 
utditmriaD» respectively? Which view wuuld you >uuraelf prideia, and 
why? 

4. Diacuai hedemiMn aa a inoral theory, and distinguiah in Ihia 
rofuwxioa between paycholotpcml and ethical hedoniam. 

5. Define utilitarianism, and give a oioaparative eatimate of the 
LtUitarianism of Bentliam and Mill. 

^ Examine the fotkn%'ing slalcfnents: 

There are few laws, a breach cd which morality doe* not 
aUo*' in ceruin ctrcumaumct*. 

vi^) The Mtvral Law is valid unronditiunaUy and univcraalty, and 

ntit admit of any exceptions. 

T Analyse the a>n<iciou.siHsa of obligation, and discuii the <|uettun 
*. htfther ol>Ii£at}cn neci^saiiiy rtbtuin to a higlier person a* its 

^.■ujce, 

H How is the individual reUited to Horieiy? Would you justifv 
j! dividual self-asstititai agaiiiAt the rMabhshed customs of society? Give 
frasons for your answer. 

9, Write short mjtes on : dii/y, mi/uc, sanctiim, 

mi (HONOURS). 

• 

L h the distimiion between normative and pewitive science* an 
a^/«%i)iutc ofwr? Show the irripr>rianre ‘of this quesiion lor a prwper 
'.-fdervtarsding of the scf^pc of ethic% 

2 'A vicious tnan, m a uiiac. can, and, in a lamjjc, canncAi do a 

£^<id acticin,* Explain how. • 

3, How far doe* the pcugrewi of mioral life imply a limitation of 
'•^iiKeial activity? 

It the charge of formalin levelled against Kant's ethics quite 
lustihed? 

S. 'Moral life conaists of particulars* of "situations”, of drfnite 
^u’sumiiance* and tndhiduaJ ocrasiom, and an indetermanate of vagut 
is no nmraHty at all'. Dt^us* this view of moral life. What 
scadd be the poainon of caaukery' in such a view? 

^ Chmoerixe the ethical view whkh take* the end to be itW- 
Does it auffer bom vaguencas? 

7^ Dmii the rdatioii bctwcssi virtue and wkdmn. 

& How would ym apply cthkal prindplc* to the jmbfem of crime 



XXX 


raiXCIPLXS OF XtHlCS. 


9, Dimvm, in omweikiii with the quMMm d tint relttiaci b dmt m 
Hhirw and mtaphyaicK thr validity oi iht rctnark that the foetapliyaical 
qarviHm k mnt |;i«niculart>\ Um; qur<itiofi ol the nature and anoftb oi 
hunao faittunaltty. 

ins (PASS). 

lx A M;tence t\ adn.utcdly a H.yiueiriaiic invcati|Eatiun into tome iRpcct 
OI Natufe. Him. dun, i% v%M\y mtonu ^*hen we my that ethica i* a 
alienee? 

2 . Dif^tifiautdi bcivvctn ithK*« and paychc4>jay. It training in 
IKyrIwfloav a nmrk«ar> pri liintnary tn cthiraj in\'Cftttgaiton ? 

3. In the ordinary ctnir^e d life wc are guided by pleasure. We 

ooght to it. thrrcl<»fi% an Or* ultimate end of our life Do you 

4. xAitnii^m tn isi)> nK^gndurd .\ ^hiUnthioptst is, there- 

fo e. to bt dcoouiHed aj!» an tgeuM. Do >ou agier? 

r», Mcaa! laas iff ^andard^ vory foim age to age and from aitmtr>* 
to eciuntry. U it thin that ilwcre is rK>tltmg constant in our iDoral 

CieillCfOUMR*S«i'^ 

d. A iitrson nnd^ hiiniun in su.h circumstances that he cannoi in 
any vay twin a Jivingi he is amMSiuently lac'ed with starv‘aii»Hi and 
death. To save his hte and al^o his lanuly. he cirnimiUi burglary' in the 
house of hss neighbour How would you judge bw condua? Give reaaoos 
hr yw answi*r 

a 

7. Wnu thort imAm on;- 

Moral l<kai, OuuMty, lIcfkMUfjn, AacvtKisR). 

1938 (HONOURS). 

. 1. Ther» wt nu h(iiKU>‘« irun vinue. Eiplain and illusunu. 

2. OMtinfiuiiih b(t«ci*n ahwal ideas and ideas about moradity. Whit 
pan do Uk>’ r<nfi«tivety pia>- m the dirv-etopiQcm ot moral life? 

3. 'Out of out natoral individuality, we itavv to tom a monU 
pcnniMlity'. Explain and iliusUrate. 

4. State the dtllcfcm »a)a in which Kant fonaulatca the fltoral law. 
and show how they an oMioc.ud wi>h one anothn. 

5. ‘IktkifiinoR is unaUc to avoid the refKcnre to reason. R a tion a lism 
Uk reference to scnsifailit)''. Explain and iUuauate dds 
staiaaMM. 

& Hair tat can conaeicnce be rcfarded aa a eocial pradncl? 

7. Civc a mittori eatlwate of c«ahitw«rtic etbka. 

K OHeacw^ the ethical ^baor>' kaown aa Hariac ti i ei i n , Oa «hat 
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R. *To fCaiid in the right rriniioii to mywAi is to stand in tht right 
rrhiiion to my feikms to rcalute my cum true self is to help «il othm 

the same aeh rtnliiaticm*. How lar db ytnt accept Uib view of the 
rrlatKin between the individual and society? 

It3» (PASS). 

1, Is it true to «ay that the metiKid o( ethics is philosophical rather 
lion scientific? 

2. What » the ob}ea of mcral judgment? Illustrate >*oiur answer 

the anah'sis of a typical tt>lumafy action. 

3, Chfine hedoniwn* and shtr.v the ddlkulticii, if there be any, iii 
pc^fting from egr^isitc hedtinism to altnitslic Kt^mitan. 

4. Discuss the \wlue of Kant*% latcgorical imperative as a aiterion 
f f mi«a1 life. 

5 Kxpbin the concept of «%etf'reahzation and hIsiw whether it U 

advance on the hedonistic inten^rtaiion t>f the rthiail end, 

6. What is the exact rclatkm between the individual and society? 

7. Immortality is taken as one of the implications of moral life. 
What sbvuld immortality here mean^ Explain futly. 

R. Should capital punitiltmcni be abi>hshed^ Give rcaaunt for your 


1939 (HONOURS). 

How is Ethii's related to Metaphysics? Illustrate your remarks 

b. reference to an ethical tikcury t;'hich bases moral principles upon 

« tathysikrs. 

2. Indicate the main feature^ of the view which holds reason to b? 

:K" fjinly muitve of action. W^hai difficulties do you find in the way of 

a*veptiftu mch a view? , 

3. Give a critical estimatr of E'idxirrmisrn as a moral standard. 

4 Examifie Sidgwick's Imuitional lleck/nisni. Does it involve a 

circle? 

r> What ts the source of duty? Indicate the main features of the 
dJ!r:vm views which have been held on this Questton. 

Fo^ a fuU seIfKiesTlopmrnt it is needful that we escape from 
the ‘‘cave** of the particular, above all from the ”aive" of our own 
Individuality, into the freer atmoaphere of the infinite and the idaar 
How far do you acrepi thia view? 

Doca the conception of the moral ideal acceaiafity imply the idea 
of mofii peogrem? Wbai is your oonceptioo of moral prognaa? 

9 How would you apply ethical principlea to the aohitkai df the 
f^&nriiig homiiif petMcna of the preaent NationaTiaai surjwi 

l'4t«rMioQiB^ <9) Oamocracy weriMf INctaionii^ 
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ptiNcirtiss or miles. 


IMO (PASS). 

1. Determine Ihe reteion between Elhtcn and Mttapbfiica 

2. Can there be a tcicnte ul rthscu. leona ifuil different people banre 
diffcmil notiim of end bad^ 

3. Brine out the main tmpitostiorm of nviral hidament. 

4. Give a brief anal>'i»A of moral mnwimivieMu 

5. Explain and critifi«r the different tvpe% of lledonUm. 

6. Explain and examine the dtetum implied *can\ 

7. DieniKft the djffwtii theorieH t>f poninhment. 

ff. What end do we rrally teek to attain when we act morally^ 
Dtariaa. 


1940 (HONOURS). 

1. Can Ethica be calkd the art of cxmduct? Dtacuai fully thU 
quratioit 

2. Extimate the value of IntuitioniMn an ethical theory. How 
far U h true to sav that it *it a mere re Htatement. in ecientihe tenn^ 
o( the ordumy moral ccaiKii'kHiMtt ai*? 

X DifU^Xiia ifie ’'elaitofi Ixiwmi the individual and aodety. In this 
cxnnexion. examine the validity of the ^atement: To xtand, in tl*e 
riijhl relatnai to my«rU U to xtand in the right relation to my fellowa* 

4. Eirkef, Examme critUally the clhical theory which looks upon 
holsnera as Uie momt standard. 

Of, Ducum the ethical \wlur of c^xiiencc. 

5. Diitinguis.h PsydtoUijtica] llerkmixm front Ethical HcdonUoi* and 
dtxcttsi the value of tin* htief as sn ethiad tbeor>\ 

6, Examine the xitevr which looks upon the moral end as self' 
rraliMkat. I« it conipstibJe with self satriftce? 

7, Indicate the main feature*^ of evolutionary ethics. In this m 
neeikm. examine the validity of llie statement : The difficulties and questions 
which this theory* raises centre round the unciiiical alliance which It 
Irrmed with the pUmure theory, 

ff, Conatdex the view that ethical freedom Is a poalulate of monlity 


3941 (PASS). 

1. Chw a dear idea of the aubiect-matter with whtdi Ethios deaK 
What It the fond of a study of Ethics ? 

2, Explain how (raedm of wiB ia casenttal to loaralitT. How cas 
yw prove that audi freedom is a (act? 

X Qvt a oriiidd ctsgiate of the tihkai atandvd adeocatad ^ 
PcdoaiBBi 
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4. EaaaiiBe oitiaiOr the ntrilwtivtt thecry of punUmcnt Do yoa 
«tii)oort oeptal puoiehnait? 

5. Hov do you omceive of the nietion be t ween eodctjr and 
iffdividHel? b aoniity poieibie ouuidr eoctety? 


IMl (HONOURS). 

> ‘Thcfe an no holiday* froin virtue’'. Explain fully the neaning 
4 th» itatcnent. 

2. What ia meant by a ‘univme of dcaiR*? Explain the giounda 
on viudt it ia maintained that all conflict of tfeeiKa ia really a conflict of 
univeraea of desire. 

3. What is the object of moral judgment? Expbin with iUuatratkan. 

4. Hoir far. ia the charge of formaliim levelled againat Kant'* etida 

luuditd? 

5. On what grounds has it been maimained that the Ughest good is 
bryond good and evil"? 

6. dVhat is meant by the sanctiona of morafity? Are the aanctiont 
»«aliy mural? 

7. Examine the value of the cthicai theory which looks upon the 
Knd a| pIcBBure. 

a What is meant by progress? It belief in progreas a fundamental 
ribiod postulate? 


IMt (PASS). 

1. Explain the rdatiaa of Ethic* to Pkychoiogy, Metaphyines. and 
f^jfibeal Philoaapfay. 

2. Write short notes on (i) Descse. (ii) Will. (Uif MoUve; fis) 
b'tcntian and (r) Cbaiacter. 

^ What tthimaifly is the object of a moral {odgmant? Whig 
'^■^taciciiatios asnat be present in such an objea? 

1 ExptefB dm nature of the ctUed standard ODoecived as MeethMu 

^ Cm ynnr *■*»—** of noo-violeMn as a nmcal idenL 
^ A friphiB any tap ^sodea of piiiiiahmtni. hdnglnf out their ralative 

E 
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rRiNCfn.es or rraici. 


IMt (HONOURS). 

t. Dwcim the rdMkm between Etliiei sod <a) nqwhohicr. 

(bl Politics. 

2. **fl I htM truth in my’ hand, t vnild let it fo agiin for the 
pkMitre u( punuine it." Espiain and namine Ihia atateeait 

3. Give a brief account of the cnnrth of aaia] omacioameiR indkatint 
the part which niattan pb)*! in it. 

4. In what Heme U nrrea»ity ememial to mocah? 

5. Give a brief account of Evolutiooielic Educa, critically euninint 
the crmindk on which it » bailed 

ft. DlaniMk from the point of \*iew of Idealiatic EdiicR the relation 
between the Individual and Society. 

7. I* a diKtinction between writ rcipirdinit and other-regarding virtue* 
tHiabie? 

ft On what grouttd* tuu it been held that the moral atandard b 
relative? Do thi'M.’ ground* appear valid to you.* 


1»43 (PASS). 

I. Dimcum the relation between (a) Ethka and Metaphyrica and 
(hi Morality and Kriiginn. 

3. Explain in what Mfwe freedom it eaaential to morality. 

3. Give an analyai* of the moral hidgment. brining out ita proper 
abiiict. 

4. Give your reaaoned estimate of Hedonian aa a moral theory. 

5. Has puntshmem any moral basis? Explain in this oonnectioo the 
nwrita of any one theory of punuhmrat 

ft Write a short tMay co Ur nmal oanaeqaencca of War. 


IMS (HONOURS). 


1. aca ao hoHdwa b«n virtae*. FipMn fidijr the 

orthkgMMnwL 
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3. Wlat it mam by wyinc that Kcdonnn gim ua oaiter witbiwt 
(nrtn? Mcatnn my ethical a>'ctcm vhidi giv’ei u» form wHho'Jt Blatter. 
c«v<ng a brief ouUiiie dl ita (eneral pueiUoo. 

4. Are aU actkioa aubiectivcly nglit? Fully diacuaa Uua queathm. 

5. fa it poaaible to do more than ene'a duty? 

6 . What it the ethical aignificance of punidunent? 

7. Diaeuw the rciatiao between the 'Ought' and the 'la* in conaecUon 
« :th the queetim of the acope of Ethicu. 

8. Character haa been defined aa ‘a completely faahioned «ill”. How 
fat do you accc})t thia definitiuo? 

9. What do you coaatdcr to be the chief defocta of the view which 
tuiAa upon Conacience aa the ultimate atandaid? 

10. How would you diacuaa, from the atandpoint of Idealiatic Ethka, 
th( relation betimul the Society and tht; Individual? 


1944 (PASS). 

1. Captain cleatly the nature and acope of the Scii'nce of Ethica. 

2. Diacuaa the relative merit of the varioua cunci^iuna uf the Moral 
!.£w taa the Lane of the Tribe, the Law cd God, etc.). 

3. • Explain and aiticiae the Moral Ideal conceived aa f'erfcctiun. 

4. Write abort notea on; — 

la) Categorical Impemivct (b) L'tiJiiarianioiiii (c) Aac e t k ia ro . 

5. Ocaaibe certain aodal inaiitutiona favouring the growth of morality. 

4. Dnmaa whether, tinder any cir o i m ata ncr a, (a) lying and (b) 
humicide can be justified. 


194S (PASS). 

1. DiaeiHa the relation between Ethica and Politka 

2. Wbat aa the obica of moral judgmem? Give a fcaacmed aaoww. 
3i. Write a brief critical aatimate of Hcdoatalic Eihiefc 

L Dkeum Kaot’a doctrim of “Duty for IMy'a arim**. 

S. Frpfain the acaac hi which freedom md n a wa ai iy are each iw wtiat 
tn taonria 
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nUMctrLKs or traics. 


IMS (HONOURS). 

I. Ocunnific pttdtOy the nttiut; ol Ethioi m the Sdcnoe ot Conduct 
Md fspbin h* bearing can cw pnctkal life. 

Z. Oiecuae the lelation between Ethio and U) Feydiolocy. (b) 
Ptolitiok. 

3. Eae m i ne the relation between Wdl and Intcntioii. In thie con> 
naction, eepfaun the meaning of the lolloaing cxpraMim: — 

(a) 'ilell M iMncd with good intentiom.’* 

(b) ‘Hcneen in paved with bad intcotiou.’ 

4. What i» nwnni by the Pandoa of Hedcmkan? Show bow fan h. 
H an efleetive argument againit Iho'rla^ital Hedonisffl. 

5. Dwtinguiah between Mund tdeaa and Idea* about Morality. 
What part have thete played reqxnivTiy in the devdopOMM of moral 
onmcNUincw^ 

6. Eaplain aiticaUy the view which bokb that the problein ol 
Freedom of the WUl it of no importance for Ethio. 

7. What i» meant by CunKtence? How far ia it true to my tha: 
if ia a aocial product? 

8. Are all actkmn eubjeOivcly right? Full}' diactua the queation. 

9. DuKuaa. frost the purely ethical atandpoint. the problem of Criro* 
and Fimiahment. 


IMS (PASS). 

1. Oiacuaa whether Ethka can provide ua with an art of oaodnet 
* 3. Deacribe the auoceaaive atagea through wfakfa a voluntary action 

pa area from rta inception to ita oompietkm. 

3. State Hid enunine the utilitarian doctiine of the mnetiam of 
HoraBty. 

4. Duea the recognitian of a gradual devdopmmt of moral idm« 
fahafy the belief in an abaohite moral atandud ? Give a tvaawird aiHwer. 

& Odhie virtue^ and exphun the principlei n w ordtog to aihidt virtum 

ffdihfl fy bt chsHUied. 

5. IMetam the rdHioB of eBocelity to laligioa. 


SMI (HONOURS). 

L **n«a HO ■» hoMiira bun viitiW*. FephiH Uy the miwinr 



UMIVtKSITV QVtSTIONS. tXXr(b) 

t. Wm k amat bf » 6ainti 1« it MUly a epoOict of 

dntK^ 

3. "Theft » no eume «ali in the wa)* of nan't mo-al pragreia. There 
t» only h i m e eW *. Explain and exaoune the Matement. 

4. Dweuae the respective claims of character, motive and intention 
u be tcsaidcd as the object of moral jud^nent. 

5. State the main features of Kant’s Ethivs. Is the charge of for- 
maltem levelled against it justified? 

6. On what srounds has it been maintained that the good is 
indefinable? Do thow grounds appear valid to >tw? 

7. Discuts the inqxirtance of the theo.y of evolution in the Add of 
Ethics. 

8. Examine, from the cthirai poim of view, the relative merha of 

li'dtvidualiam and Socialiam. « 

9. Discuss how far the idea of progress can be kwked upon as an 
ethical postulate. 


a 1947 (PASS). 

1. Discuss the relation of Ethics to l^ilitics. 

2. 'Ethical lledonism docs not stand or fall with Riychakigir'al 
lledbiisai''. Examine the statement. 

3. Is the moral judgment concerned with mtaives or with iniention<i^ 
Discuai the question. 

4. What is Conscience? Con consrimee be an adequate basts of 

morals? Give a reasoned answer. . 

5. Diacoas the view that the highest good of the sdf consiaU fat self' 
d ewgat io o . 

6. State the piindpal theories of puniahmenc Whidi theory do you 
•oppott and srtiy? 


1947 (HONOURS). 

' I. DncMa the rdation between nanndisc and positive sriwiHia 
l^^WMe foor mmm by examiiiing the rdadon between Elhka and 
l ^qwh ab g y. 

2- State the amia fcniatte of the pratiam of heedoB of At WBL 
wlw atete ia it trae to mf that aaoeaniy' la amodiat to m ote ih? 
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t'UMcin.Kit or rritics. 


jk OHiiiicttirfi bMwccn ami kkaa md idcM about nondity. ilio*iq( 
the fart they rcqwctivcly {day in the dti>'ebi|)ineitt of omral oomckaiioeai. 

2. What don Madcenaie iman b>‘ Myiait that tiulanMii givea oa 
'JDMtrr without <<««)'? Can you mention any cthkal theory whicfa auflert 
bom the ojpiiuwtr defect, namely, that of giving ua lociii arHhmR 
awtter7 

5. Mention aome of the attempia that have been made to bridte Uk 
gulf between Egoitsi and Ahnnam. Iluw tar have theae been auoocaafuP 

d. Anr all actiona aubjertively right? Fully diacuM the tiiteatian. 

7. What M moral Mtictkifi? Utiilifiaui.^ brtwcco kgal and moral 
iifictiona. 

6. Dt«ci«!ia (rum the ethical Hiandpoini, the probLem o( crinMe and 
pimifehmcvii. 

9 Kaaminr ihr rdaitoii bctniemi Ethics and (a) Helickav (b> 
MrtaphyMCia 


IMS (PASS). 

1. DiaruM* thr relalkm o( Kthioi to Mruphysiok 

2. What Is viiluntaiy aetkm? Dearribe the weemivt itafca through 
iHiich it paaarft frcim incrfilKin to compirtkm. 

3. What i« moral tentimmit? iioar b it related to nionil judemem? 

4. What f» customary mc'Taliiy? Wliat arc ita merhs and ddfecU? 

5. **Plcaiure» dtSnr not nvricly in quaniity* but also in quality*'. Dj 
you acrec? 

6. W'hal ia virtue? U it a kind ol knowkdst. or a kind ol habit, 
both? 


1MB (HONOURS). 

K 'There are no holktiyi from virtue". Eaptam fully the memini 
o! the atateaftcAt 

2. Dttiuiguirii betennen ftiniiofafical and EiKkal HedooigBL Sboir 
that a bftta a cn the two h tbt bane of 

Be Ciee u hrkl account of Evotutlonary EUuca. AUompI a aiticiiBi 

fps fl ^ ^ K t MfB 

4a Cm ttwra ba.n oonflict of dodm? AtBy diaciM the gamHao 
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5. Ditem tbe dWifcnt vim that hive been bcM regir^Bi« Uk 
authoriiy of the moral siadinL 

6. DiitiagttHih between Duttee and Virtuca. Is a dassifkatton ol 
vinues eihieatisr important? 

7. VilMt is the bearing of Ethics upon the piobleiiia of practical life’ 

8. IMscuss, frara the standpoint of Ethki\ the nelatiun between 
Sxiety and the Individual. 

9. Write short notes on any tkrte of the foUosrinK : — 

(a) the Fsradox of Hedonism, 

(b) om*conscientiousncas. 

(c) ideal utilitarianism, 
fd) atMolute ethics, 

(e) self-realisation ihroUKh self-sacrifice. 


1948 (HONOURS). 

1. Distinguiah between a normatixt and a positive science. Is the 
distinction an absolute one? 

2. Discuss the rdation of Ethics to '«) PsycholoKy. (8) Biobj/. 
Mentipn, srith their chief characterntics, sonie ethical systems which have 
iven KTcatiy infl'icnced b>' ps^chotoaical and biolosical theories. 

3. Is the problem of the freedom of will important for Educs? Pullv 
dtoiiw the tiueatiun. 

4. Give the main features of the ethical theory known as Eude- 

rrumtsm, 

5 Distingoish between subjertive and obiective rightness. Are all 
actions rJbicctively right? 

6. How far it it true to aay that oonacience is a social product? * 

7. Dncttss, from the ethical point of view, the problem of Crhne and 
Punkhimcitt. 

8. Write abort notes on ony ikter of the following : — 

(a) Ethkal rdativity, 

(b) Moral sense theory. 

(c) Rational Hedoniam. 

(d) PfailoaophioBl ittuhionkm. 

(e) AtiMolle’s daarifkation of vtrtoca. 

9. WImt hM Ethics pot to say on the problems of rchgian? FhQy 
discaia dm tpafiwi, 



APPENDIX B. 


1. Mmbm «f Sciwiw of Ethics. (S«e pp. Z-4). 

(a) Prof. Muirhetufs tncw. 

According to I*rnf. Muirhcad. the distinction commonly 
drawn between theoretical and practical sciences is a superficia] 
one. He nuintains that all sciences are at once theoretical and 
practical, and hence there is no special reason why Ethics s^duld 
be Horded ami described as a practical science. Every .science 
aims at the theoretical knowledge of swjnjething — it seeks to 
ascertain, explain or describe the nature of something coming 
within its scof>e, and thus far it is theortticeH; but, at the same 
time, as furnishing the l>asis for the scientific practice of some 
art, it is pracHcal. Thus every science is partly theoretical and 
partly practical. Ethics, therefore, should not be looked upon 
a* praetical. 

C^tkism The above view, while involving an element of 
truth, is not altogether correct. It is umloubtedly true that every 
science has twfi sides or aspects— theoretiial as well as practiod : 
but it is equally tnie that some sciences Psychology. Socio- 

logy, Physiology! are iwjrc theoretical than practical, while 
others (e.g., L^ic, Ethics. Poliiics) arc more practical dian 
theoretktJ. In other words, in some sciences the theoretical 
aspect or side is more prominent, conspicuous or striking, 
whereas in mher sriences the practical side or aspect is more 
prominent, conspicuous or striking. Hence the sciences of the 
former group are characterised as theoretical, and those of the 
latter group, as pracitcal. Now, Etiucs is more practical than 
theoretieal, for in this science the practical aspect is found to be, 
more emupicutMis. Prof. Muirhead htmsdf admits that **£thtc< 
•tands nearer to oor every day life than the other acsences.** Tins 
is cqtdvaicnt to the adlmisssoa that it is more practical Aan 
otlier acscstoes. Ethics, therefore, may rightly be reisanled as 
esawrtiaBy a practical arienoe. (Pm a fcneral critkisin, see p. 4. 
saim. 3). 
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( 6 ) Prof. iioeketisiPs viete. 

Prof. Mackenzie admits that there are some practical 
ncicnces, but he is of opinion that Ethics is a normative science, 
and not a practical one. He draws a nice and subtle distinction 
between normati\’e and practical sciences in the following wa> : 
a normatix'c science is concerned with some definite end, ideal or 
standard, while a practical science seeks to determine the means 
for its attainment — it deaks with the practical rules or regulative 
principles with the help of which that end or ideal may be attain* 
c<l or realised. Now, Ethics deals with the supreme end of 
hur. '.n life or the highest good of man — it is concerned with the 
ideal form of human conduct, character and life, and not w'ith 
the means, rules or practical principles. Ethics, therefore, though 
rii'rmative, is not practical. 

Criticism. See foot-note, p. 4. VVTicn we closdy examine 
the characteristics of normative and practical sciences, wre find 
th.it no sharp line of demarcation can be drawn between them. 
W'c find, as a matter of fact, that normative sciences become 
(iractieal, and practical sciences become normative. A normative 
H'imce cannot explain the end or ideal (which constitutes its 
sirbject -matter) without explaining or at least indicating the 
means or practical principles, .and a practical science cannot 
explain the meaihs or regulative principles (which constitute its 
'’ubject-mattcr) without ermstant reference to the end to which 
they arc the means. Ethics, for instance, cannot exfdain the 
s'jpreme end of life without constant reference to moral princi- 
ples, such as honesty, justice, veracity, benevolence etc., which 
are really means to the supreme end. Prof. Mackenzie himself 
i^ constrained to admit this here and there in his ow'n book. (See 
the fiassage cpioted from his Ethics in fiage 10 of this hook). 
Ethics, therefore, is normative as well as practical. 
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rtmcinju or ktbics. 


II. P irtiw cl i o B fcHir iwi Sciono and Aft. b Etldct 

Mart? 

The qucfttion may tx; asked: Is Ethics an art? Should it 
be called the 'art of conduct*? According to some writers, Ethics 
is tioth a science and an art. But Prof. Mackenzie insists that 
Ethics should n<it be dcscrti>ed as an art. The difficulty arises 
from the atnt>i(;uity of the word 'art’, (a) The word 'art* is 
taken by some in the sense of *a sort of knack or dexterity which 
i* not based on an rx)»1icit knowlcdt;e of princiide.s or laws 
Ituidtng conduct'. If the word ‘art* is used in this sense, then 
Ethics is not an art. (b) But Renerally, in the sphere of 
science and philosophy, the term ‘art* is used to denote what is 
called a ‘practical science*. Now. we know that Ethics is .it 
once a theoretical and a practical .science. Hence we may say 
that Ethics is an 'art* in the sense of 'a practical science’, and 
the expression 'art of conduct’ is safely admissible.* 


* A diaUnction is co m monly drawn between science and art in the 
MksHnK wa^. A ariesice it concerned with ktmrltdtt, while an art it 
r on eerned wHh prarfire. "A science teaches os to while an art teaches 
ua r# to” (Thcamonl. This diatinrtioR between Science and Art it merelr 
relaffm, and not nhtobao. Science and Art, knoarledge and practice, 
tmcrally go toerther. It must not be aoppoaed that in science then u 
no reference to practice and diat in art then is no reference to knoarledge. 
'Ilw troth la t^ in acirnrr the element of knowtedgr is prominait or 
in art the practical aspect is predomhiaiit. A scicac». 
when practically appKed. becomes an art. An art, again, (in its det’eloped 
fccm) is baaed on acientiAc kno w tedga—it has a iciciitific baait. 

It dwuld be borne in mind that Art in Ha early atife or m Ha erode 
fem pracadet Scfeace. An art art based on sdcaoe is called mi mPirM 
art, as dimim wa died frma a mt which is bated on acicntific 

h aowh dia , A acfeatilie mt la ot h erwise called a prarffeal a cfeacr. It auqr 
dto ba anisd in tUa conaectimi that the word 'ScfeacaT is aom rtimea used 
in a wide aanm to maan tkmntial m waO as f*metktl sriaacaa. and it is 
aoBMtimaa Idtoa in a n artpsr aamn tosataa sally Ihaarmfeal or jpmnMfer 
acfeac r as dy to g afeh a d fenm practiai achaee or ackatHe art. 
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III. Dr. Bainft bomI tbRory. 

It has been remarked in p. 1S7 that Hume, Bentham, James 
>!iH, J. S. Mill and Bain arc supporters of Utilitarianism or 
Altruistic Hedonism. But Dr. Bain’s thettry involves certain 
pauliaritics which distinguish it from the views of other 
Unionists or Utilitarians. A general account of his view is 
(jiven below. 

.According to I )r. Bain, morality is a rational social institution 
cunducive to human happiness; but utility or conducivencss to 
h.i|>fnness cannot alone amstitutc the mural standard. It is true, 
jsi doubt, that morally good or right acts pronmic the happiness 
of mankind, and arc thus useful; but we canni>t convert the 
ptojiusilion simply and say that all useful acts are moral. "Good 
roads are works of great utility, but it is not every one’s duty to 
nakc them". (Moral Science, p. 418), What, then, is the true 
standard? In reply to this, Dr. Bain remarks: "A moral act is 
nut mA-ely an act tending to reconcile the gu«jd of the agent with 
the gfxhi of the whole society ; it is an act prescribed by the soda! 
at'thority, and rendered ohliffatory upon ci'cry citisen. Its morality 
• - cithstituted by its authoritative prescription, and not by its 
fultilling the primary end of the social institution". ( Ibid., p. 4S6). 
In 'hort, according to him, "Morality is an institution of society, 
n'.aintained by the authority and punishments of society*' 
i Emotions and Will, p. 257). . 

It is clear from the above that Dr. Bain’s theory is a combi* 
nation of the legal Unwry and Utilitarianism or Hedonism. He 
I'ddly declares that the consdousness of duty or moral obligation 
due merely to social and political enforcement (see Ch. XVT, 

} • 226) ; and the machinery employed for enforcing useful acts 
((insists of a duly appointed system of rewards and punishments 
ftspemlly the latter). What is called conscience is "an imitation 
witiun ourselves of die government without us". (See Ch. IX, 
P- 130 of this book). 

TV smu up: According to Bain, the mete fact that an act it 
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useful or conducive to human happiness does not nudce it moral 
and obligatory. In order that an act may be so, it must be at 
the same time prescribed, enforced and supported social 
authority — it must be an outcome of coercion, compulsion or 
constraint. Utility is not co-extensive with morality. The 
fcnner is wider than the latter. 

Critical remarks. 

(i) Dr. Bain confounds the business and province of Ethics 
with those of Politics ; and his theory is an incoherent combination 
ot the Hedonistic and legal theories of morality. 

(ii) Dr. Bain affirms that morality is not an arbitrary insti- 
tution. He maintains that the reason of morality is found in 
human happiness, the ground of enforcement in utility. This is 
equivalent to admitting that political and social laws are only 
means to an end, vis., general happiness or peace and prosperity 
of society, and that, therefore, utility or usefulness as means to 
general happiness is the true standard. This would be complete 
Altruistic Hedonism or Utilitarianism which, though much better 
dian the Legal Theory and Egoistic Hedonism, is open to Mveral 
objections (See Ch. XI, Sec. 7). 

(iii) Dr. Bain, however, is not satisfied with thorough-going 
Altruistic Hedonism or Utilitarianism. He revives the Legal 
Theory. But, as we have found before, this theory substitutes 
self-interest for morality, prudence for virtue. Dr. Bain holds 
that utility is not sufficient to make an act moral ; its morality is 
coMtituted by its authoritative prescription and enforcement. 
But this view is highly objectionable. Audioritative prescription 
and enforcement can never confer any moral quality on an act 
An act performed out of fear of punishment or in the eaqiectadon 
of a promised reward is only prudentially good and cannot have 
positive moral excellence, however beneficial it may be to so^y. 
(See Ch. X). 


IV. Dr. SMrwkkfa maid thaorj. 

(RatioiiBl Utifitariaaiam ar lataBonal H aJoa ism) . 

A few words may also be said here about die view of Dr. 
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Heniy Sidgwick, one of the most distinguished of recent moralists. 
His mein works on Moral Philosoidiy are ‘Methods of Ethics* 
and ‘Outlines of die History of Ethics'. 

Dr. Sidgwick accepts the theory of Utilitarianism or Hedou* 
ism, but he tries to found it on an intuitional basis. He attempts 
to reconcile Egoism and Altruism, Hedonism and Intuitionism, 
in his own way. As he himself says, “I could find no real 
opposition between Intuitionism and Utilitarianism. The Utili- 
tarianism of Bentham and Mill seemed to me to want a basis; 
that basis could only be supplied by a fundamental intuition; on 
the other hand, the best examination 1 could make of the morality 
of common sense showed me no clear and sclf*cvident principles 
except such as were perfectly consistent with Utilitarianism'* 
{Methods of Bthics, Preface to the sixth edition). 

Thus Dr. Sidgwick ccanbines Hedonism with Intuitionism. 
He supposes that the ultimate good is pleasure or happiness, but 
he adilfits at the same time that we have an intuitive perception 
of fairness or equity in the distribution of the means of happiness 
in proportion to men’s rights and merits. He rejects the doctrine 
of Psychological ^Hedonism and recognises the existence of ‘dis- 
interested’ or extra-regarding impulses to action, not directed U> 
an agent’s own pleasure (p. 145 & p. 153 of this book) ; but he 
maintains that “the ultimate standard of moral valuation is the 
productivity of desirable consciousness, and that the only ultimale 
good or end in itself must be goodness or excellence of conscious 
life, and that the goodness of conscious life must ultimate 
consist in happiness or pleasantness, and that all other things 
called good are only means to the end of making consdous life 
more desirable — ^which is, in fact, to say that they are means to 
happiness”. This is eridently Hedonism, for he nowhere dis- 
tinguishes pleasure and happiness in the Eudaemonistic way. Yet 
he admits that in ordinary thought ‘‘some states of consciousness 
are conceived to be preferable on grounds other than their plea- 
santness.” This means evidently that conduct or life may be valued 
aoootdtng to some standard other than pleasure— apparently 
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some kind of intrinsic goodness of a special kind wUdi can be 
discerned intuitively. He calb it 'reasonableness' ; an end may 
be chosen, because it is reasonable in itself, whether it is i^easur* 
able or not. The consciousness which the reasonable thing will 
give may be better than, and preferable to, the more pleasurable 
consciousness which another thing which is not reasonable may 
give (cf. J. S. Mill's distinction of quality and quantity of plea- 
sure). As examples of those 'ideal objects’ for which rational 
beings feel it obligatory to sacrifice pleasure, be mentions truth, 
freedom &c. The reasonableness of actions and ends as distinct 
from their pleasantness depends, he tells us, on "something in 
the conditions, concomitants and consequences”. Thus, in his 
ethical philosophy, we discover two distinct methods of valuing 
or judging actions — a 'two-fold procedure’ or ‘a double view*. 
Hut he finally tells us that the ‘objective relations’, ‘the condi- 
tions, concomitants and consequences’, when separated from the 
'desirable consciousness’ resulting from them, are not ultimately 
or intrinsically desirable. Thus the ultimate good and standard 
of valuation is ‘‘desirable consciousness”, which, again, means 
nothing more than pleasure, happiness or agreeable feeling. To 
quote Dr. Sidgwick's own words: "Admitting that we have 
actual experience of such preferences as have just been described, 
of which the ultimate object is something that is not merely 
consciousness, it still seems to me that when we sit down in a 
calm moment, we can only justify to ourselves the importance 
that we attach to any of these objects by considering its con- 
dtfeiveness, in one way or another, to the happiness of conscious 
or sentient beings.” "Several cultivated people do habitualiy 
judge that knowledge, art, etc. are ends independently of the 
pleasure derived from them.” "Yet, if we ask for a final criterion 
of the comparative value of the different objects of men’s 
enthusiastic pursuit — ^we shall none the less conceive it to 
depend on the d^ree in which they respectively conduce to 
happiness”. 

Dr. Sidgwidc then eiqmunds those principles whidi, accordii^ 
to him, r^;ulate the chdee and distribution of the good, indhri- 
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dual and universal. He appeals to reason for diose regulative 
principles. Let us consider them separately. 

(i) The principle of Prudence or Rational Self-love. It is 
this rational principle which guides us in the choice and enjoy* 
ment of oiu* own pleasure, happiness or sentient satisfaction in 
which our good consists. If we are guided by mere sensibility, 
and not by reason, we shall remain satisfied with momentary 
pleasures and be no better than lower animals. It is our reason 
which educates, trains and enlightens our self-love and makes it 
rational. It is our reason which tells us that "our good is not 
the pleasure of the moment, but of our total life” — it is "a good 
OP the whole”. Reason dictates "an impartial concern for all 
parts of our conscious life.” It points out that "one ought to aim 
at one’s own good on the whole” — ^that "a smaller present good 
is not to be preferred to a greater future good” — that "the 
present pleasure or happiness is reasonably to be foregone with 
the view of obtaining greater pleasure or happiness hereafter.” 
*11118 i^the principle of rational self-love or prudence. 

(ii) The principle of Benevolence. We have considered 
above the 'good *on the whole’ of a single individual and the 
principle of rational self-love, self-regard or prudence. But there 
is also another form of the good which, too, is declared desirable 
by reason, vis., the universal or general good including the goo^ 
of all human — ^and even all sentient — existences. "To the eye of 
reason, there is no distinction between menm and twtm, but each 
individual, as equally a sentient being, has an equal right to 
consideration.” "Here, again, just as in the former case, by 
considering the relation of the integrant parts to the whole and to 
each other, I obtain the self-evident principle that the good of any 
one individual is of no more importance from the point of view 
(if I may say so) of the Universe, than the good of any other, 
unless dune are special grounds for bdiering that more good is 
likely to be realised in the one case than in the other. And it is 
evident to me that as a rational being I am bound to aim at good 
g«nendly— sp far as it is attainable by my efforta-not merdy at 
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• particubr part of it." {Methods of Ethics, Sixth Edition, 
p.382). 

Now, the principle that "each one is morally bound to regard 
the good of any other individual as much as his own" is the 
"maxim of Benevolence in an abstract form”. It is this rational 
principle which guides us in the distribution of pleasure between 
ourselves and others. Thus, according to Sidgwick, it is reason 
which enables us to reconcile Egoism and Altruism — which 
throws a bridge over the antagonistic impulses of our nature and 
bids us be impartial with regard to the distribution of pleasure. 

(iii) Justice. 

The principles of Prudence and Benevolence, as explained 
above, are not sufficient by themselves to guide us in the precise 
distribution of happiness. In order that there may be a perfectly 
rational distribution of happiness, whether among the competing 
moments of the individual life or among competing individuals, 
it is necessary that those principles should be supplemented, 
modified and enlightened by Justice, Equity or Fairness which 
directs us to be impartial with regard to the distribution of 
happiness and teaches us that true impartiality does not exclude 
inequality, but includes it, and consists in satisfying the demands 
of the competitors according to their importance, merits and 
rights. "Instead of depressing the maximtim to a rigid average, 
by distributing the greatest happiness equally among the greatest 
number of moments or of individuals, the principle of Justice 
directs us to aim at the greatest total happiness or the greatest 
hh[^iness on the whole, whether in our experience or in tlvit 
of others.” (Prof. Seth, Ethical Principles'). 

To sum uP: Dr. Sidgwick mixes up Utilitarianism with 
Intuitionism. According to him, pleasure or happiness is the 
only thing desirable, though it is not the only object of desire; 
it ^'the only thing worffi choosing, though' it is not die only 
dung diosen. It is the end of moral life, die absolutely good or 
derivable, the only ultimate criterion of edueal vtdue. Further, 
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what should be aimed at as the most desirable is (i) the 
happiness of the whole life, and not that of passing moments: 
(ii) the happiness of the community, and not simply that of the 
individual, and (iii) the greater happiness of the more worthy. 
The principles of the distribution of pleasure or happiness, vis., 
prudence, benevolence and justice are determined rtitiotudly, and 
are recognised as self-evident truths. The theory is known as 
Rational Utilitarianism. It is otherwise called Rational or 
Intuitional Hedonism. 

Critical Remarks. 

(i) Dr. Sidgwick describes the ultimate good in terms of 
sentiency or feeling. He regards pleasure or happiness as the 
absolutely good (apparently using the two terms ‘pleasure* and 
‘happiness’ as synon 3 rmous). But, as we have seen before, human 
nature in its concrete form is neither cxclu.sively sentient nor 
exclusively rational. Hence the supreme good cannot consist 
merely in a state of feeling. Tt must consist in a progressive 
realisation or perfection of the total self — a harmony or 
equilibrium of the different sides or elements of human nature, 
attended by a feeling of satisfaction which may be best described 
as haf>piness or bliss (see Ch. XT, p. 156; also Ch. XV). This 
feeling of satisfaction may be called the index of moral 
progress, the sense of value resident in our object of pursuit 
(p. 215). It should be borne in mind that the supreme good 
thus conceived does rot altogether exclude the enjoyment of the 
pleasures of life (p. 216). 

(ii) Dr. Sidgwick is unable to effect a reconciliation between 
Egoism and Altruism. He teaches us that Prudence and 
Benevolence are both rational principles — that Egoism is as 
reasonable as Altruism — that the rationality of self-regard is as 
undeniable as the rationality of self-sacrifice. But it is also 
an undeniable fact that Prudence sometimes conflicts with 
Benevolence, the ^oistic with the altrui.stic impulses. Is dhe 
conflict apparent or real? Dr. Sidgwidr seems to hold flat tiiere 
is a certain contradiction in the final recommendaffons of 
Kason ; it oommands us, in the first instance, to se^ our own 

9 
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greatest happiness, and in the second place, the greatest happiness 
of others. He calls it “the Dualism of Practical Reastm”. In 
^ concluding chapter of 'Methods of Ethics’, he remarks, 
"Practical Reason would still impel os decisively to the perform- 
ance of duty in the more ordinary cases in which what is 
recognised as duty is in harmony with sdf-interest properly 
understood. But in the rarer cases of a recognised conflict 
between self-interest and duty, practical reason, being divided 
against itself, would cease to be a motive on other side; the 
conflict would have to be decided by the cmnparative predominance 
of one or other of two groups of non-rational impulses" (p. 506 ). 
We thus And that he is unable to overcome ’the Dualism of 
Practical Reason’ ; the contradictory assertions of reason are left 
by him unreconciled. 

(iii) Dr. Sidgwick’s "Rational Utilitarianism" is an incoher- 
ent blending of Utilitarianism and Rational Intuitionism. As has 
been pointed out before in pp. xli, xlii, we can discover in his 
ethical system two distinct methods of valuing or judging actions ; 
and these are left unreconciled. He regards pleasure as tl.e only 
good, and yet he maintains that there are ends of action 
other than pleasure. He speaks sometimes of ‘pleasurableness’ 
of (Ejects and sometimes of their ‘reasonableness’ ; and these are 
apparently two different standards, as he himself seems to admit. 
How are we to reconcile them? He tries to purify, correct and 
justify Hedonism, but, as we found before when considering ffie 
theories of Mill and Spencer, an attempt to do so must lead to 
an abandonment of the true Hedonistic principle of pleasure as 
standard. Eudaemonism is the only theory which reconciles all 
the conflicting theories. Intuitional and Hedonistic, and 
incorporates into itself all that is true and essential in them 
(Ch. XV). 
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V. IW moral dmory of R S p oao er , LooKo Stophoo 
•ad other ovokitioauto (Erolatioaal Hodoabm). 

(Sufl4ementary Note). 

The theory of Evolutional Hedonism as worked out by 
Spencer, h. Stephen and other evolutionists has been explained 
and criticised in Ch. XII, pp. 171-191. A few additional 
remarks are made here. 

It has been ssud in Ch. XII, § 3, that the theory of 
Evolutional Hedonism has some of the glaring defects of older 
or Non-evolutional Hedonism or Utilitarianism. Let us explain 
this point clearly. A little reflection shows that, like older 
Utilitarianism or Non-evolutional Hedonism, Evolutional 
Hedonism, too, fails to justify morality — it fails to supply an 
adequate criterion or standard of moral conduct and an adequate 
ground of obligation. Like its predecessor, it is unable to 
reconcile Egoism and Altruism — ^tbe happiness of the individual 
with the interests of society. It is true that Evolutional 
Hedonism, in so far as it assumes that society is like sm 
orgaiqsm, is an improvement upon Non-evolutional Hedonism; 
but the inhereiA defect of Hedonism cannot be removed by 
simply preaching the doctrine of the organic relatimi of 
individual and society. Indeed, it is a curious consequence of 
Evolutional Hedonism that, if the doctrine be true, the less any 
one knows of it, the better it is for his moral life. 

Suppose a person who is hesitating between a selfish and an 
unsdfish action asks an evolutionist, "Why should I act un* 
selfishly? Why should 1 give up my own pleasure? Why shotdd 
I sacrifice myself in this way?” The only answer that can be 
possibty given the evolutionist will be, "Because by such 
sdf-sacrifice or unsdfish act, you contribute to the well-being of 
the social organism as a whole.” Suppose the man asks again: 
"Why should I seek to contribute to the wett-bdng of tibe sodal 
orgamsm as a whole?” The answer, on principles of evolution, 
will be: "Because your own well-bdng or happiness d^endi 
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i;qpon the well-being of the social organism, of which you are 
a member”. 

Now, it is easy to see that this view reduces unselfishness 
to a more refined kind of selfishness and thus becomes virtually 
egoistic. Here we find the inherent weakness of the theory. The 
difficulty which preplexes a Hedonist of the older school is just 
as perplexing to an advocate of Evolutional Hedonism. 

The supporters of Evolutional fledonism assert that sympatliy 
(or, as it is sometimes called, social, altruistic or benevolent 
feeling) which is a product of evolution is a necessary condition 
of the growth of the social organism. It is this feeling which 
unites or holds together the different members of a society. It 
is this which prompts a man to perform acts that are conducive 
to the general wcll-lwing and deters him from performing cruel 
and selfish deeds. A man who yields to sympathy is morally 
good, because he really follows the guidance of a principle whose 
general tendency is to strengthen the social organism. 

Now, with regard to this, it may be said that it is trfie that 
there is no rational being who has not, at least, the germs ot 
sympathy; yet it must be admitted that human sympathy has 
not yet attained such complete growth that a/i individual will 
readily accept the weal or the woe of others as his own, and 
consequently there is always the iwssibility of an antagonism 
between the interests of one man and those of another. Hence, 
a$ we have already said, a man’s sympathy with the pleasures 
and pains of others will often be outweighed by his own pleasures 
and pains. (See p. 167 & p. 226). As Leslie Stephen admits, 
‘*We cannot deny, without flying in the face of all experience, 
that, in a vast number of cases, sympathies are so feeble and 
intermittent as to supply no motive capable of encountering the 
tremendous force of downright selfishness in a tonfid nature.” 
{Science of Ethics.) 

Moreover, there are some forms of wrong acts which iaflkt 
no s^preciable pain on others and which do not affect social 
wdfare, but whose performance promotes the agent’s own 
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fdeasure. How are we to estimate such acts on the principlet 
of Evoluticmal Hedonism ? Are they to be called morally innocent, 
if not positively good? (See pp. 167 and 168.) 


Again, it is a well-known fact that, in every community, there 
are some unfortunate persons who, owing to sonic physical or 
mental defect, whether natural or acquired, are quite helpless 
and have to depend on society. There are, for instance, persons 
suffering from certain incurable diseases. There are the blind, 
the cripple, the imbecile, the insane, &c. In civilised communities 
they are looked upon as objects of compassion, sympathy and 
care, and we admire those baievolent or kind-hearted persons 
who endeavour to relieve their distress. The mural sense of the 
best men in every age and clime has laid down that such persons 
should be supported by society. But how are they to be dealt 
with according to the principles of Evolutionary Ethics? We 
know that, according to Ethics of Evolution, social health, 
welfare or well-being is the moral standard, and it is by reference 
to tbit that we can determine the rightness and wrongness of 
human acts. At the same time it lays down that moral 
calculation is unnecessary, for social evolution has provided men 
with 'sympathy pr benevolence, so that those who readily yield 
to sympathy act rightly and arc morally the best persons. Now, 
in accordance with this latter principle, benevolent or kind acts 
towards these unfortunate beings are right; yet, if any cme 
strictly follows the Evolutionist principles, he may come to a 
very different conclusion. A simple, uninstructed man may 
implicitly obey the command of his sympathy; but a man of 
keen analytical intellect, well-versed in the Ethics of Evolution, 
may not rely on the blind guidance of his sympathy. He 
may prefer to find out, in accordance with the principles of 
Evolutional Hedonism, what is right and what is wrong, and he 
is qmte at liberty to do so. He will judge every act by its tendency 
to promote or injure social well-being. Now, such a 
person may, if he is consistent, advocate the extirpation or 
destruction of these tmfortunate persons instead of sympidhiraig 
with dmn. He may say that they are of UtUe or no use- to 
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todxty and may prove injurious to social health or well-being. 
He will hold ttot "he is so well acquainted with the conditions 
of progress and the laws of heredity that he knows that ail 
such variations may become injurious to the social organism, 
if a widely-spread feeling of sympathy for suffering should 
preserve them alive. Nature has decreed the destruction 
of the unfit, the wise man will not dissent from so prudent a 
decision.” 

We have exhibited above some logical consequences of the 
doctrine of Evolutional Hedonism. The truth is that, from the 
evolutionist standpoint, the individual, as such, has no absolute 
value. As D’Arcy points out, this theory “destroys the absolute 
ethical value of the individual. Man, as man, ceases to be an end 
in himself, he becomes only a means to the improvement of the 
type and to the building up of the community.” (A Short Study 
of Ethics). 

The Evolutionists, as we have seen before, appeal to the 
mass of altruistic tendencies that have been accumulated* in the 
course of ages, inherited by us and strengthened by the experiences 
of our own life-time. According to them, transference of interest 
and association of ideas during the lives of our wcestors and our 
own lives have developed the disinterested tendencies and have 
made them so strong that we find greater satisfaction in being 
just, honest and benevolent than in being the reverse. But this 
theory, when carried to its logical consequence, will seriously 
affect the moral lives of men. When men read the Ethics of 
Evdlution and learn how these altruistic tendencies are produced 
—■when th^ learn that the end of these toidencies is the promo- 
tion of happiness, and that sometimes haziness can be attained 
by the violation of them, then these altruistic tendencies will lose 
all their binding force over their mind ai^ will be regarded as 
mere illusums. 

According to Spencer, "moral conduct tends to be accom- 
panied by pleasure, immoral by pain." (Data of BthieSt sec 3). 
He hdds that, since moral conduct is that which conduces to ^ 
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welfare of the sodal organism, it becomes naturally and incieasing* 
1} pleasant. He speaks of the absolute coincidence of virtue and 
haj^ness — of the S3mthesis of moral conduct and pleasure. Now, 
this appears to be an ideal, almost a utq>ian, state. What is the 
present state of things? Does moral conduct or virtuous activi^ 
now appear pleasant to all persons in all cases? Does pain now 
accompany all cases of immoral conduct? Surely not. The truth 
of this remark is admitted by Leslie Stephen. He says, “When 
we say to a man, ‘This is right’, we cannot also say invariably 
and unhesitatingly, ‘This will be for your happiness.’ ...By acting 
rightly, I admit, even the virtuous will sometimes be making a 
sacrifice, and I do not deny it to be a real sacrifice : I only deny 
that such a statement will be cmtclusive for the virtuous man. 
His own happiness is not his sole ultimate aim.’’ (Scimee of 
Elhics). See also another passage from his book quoted in p. 19t 
of this book. 

Let us now consider the Spencerian account of duty or 
obligation. 

This has been already explained and examined (see Ch. XII, 
pp. 185, 186 and 189 ; also Ch. XVI, Note on Spencer's theory,’ 
p. 23(f). It has •been pointed out there that Spencer bases his 
account of obligation on that previously given by Bain. According 
to Dr. Bain, consciousness of duty or obligation is due to political 
and social enforcement. Spencer substantially accepts this view, 
but, as an evolutionist, he modifies it by his doctrine of hcredi^. 
Thus, according to him, the consciousness of duty or obligation 
involves an element of coercion or compulsion. It originates, he 
says, “from the experience of those several forms of restraint 
that have established themselves in the course of civilisation-^ 
the peditical, social and religious restraints.’* (Data of Ethics.) 
The feeling of coercion, associated with political, social and reli* 
gkms restsaints, has been transformed into a moral restraining 
motive in the course of ages. We see, dien, diat Spencar 
cxplmns die sense of obligation the laws of assodation 
and heredi^. “This sense of obligation", be says, “is 
trsndtoiy and will diminish 99 faft ag mqrallsadqn increases**, 
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This view is veiy adfntraUy summed up by ^’Arcy in U*e 
following words: 

“The sense of obligation, the recognition of the necessity of 
good conduct, is merely a feeling accidentally attached to mondity. 
When a man feels the awfuincss of sin, or does his duty because 
to leave the duty undone would be to incur the penalty of self 
condemnation, he is the victim of the tyrants and priests who 
{pressed his ancestors. His ancestors trembled at the thought 
of the punishments which would be inflicted upon them if the/ 
transgressed the commandment. He trembles, because the old 
association between transgression and fear is mgrained in his 
rrental constitution. Duty is the ghost of primeval compulsion 
*As moralisation increases*, the ghost fades out of sight, and the 
man does his duty, because he finds it is the way to get most 
life or most happiness for the community and for himself*' 
(A Short Study of Ethics, pp. 259, 260). 

The theory has been briefly criticised before. (See p, 189.) 
It will be sufficient here to state the following points : — 

(i) Political, social and religious enforcements cannot con- 
stitute the final explanation of what is morally obligatory, for the 
reasons for such enforcements (in so far as these enforcements 
are rational) must ultimately rest on the unsophisticated moral 
consciousness of man. 

(ii) The theory affects morality seriously. If the theoiy* 
were true, the less any man knew of it, the better it would be for 
his moral life. When a man is actuated by a sense of duty or 
moral obligation, he will perform noble deeds; but a man who 
accepts the evolutionary accoimt will look upon obligation as a 
mere superstition or as an illusion and will cease to be actuated 
by it. As D'Arcy rightly points out, “If the sense of obligation is 
the result of an accidental association— a result, too, which must 
disai^ear with the progress of knowlei^ and civilisatioiH- 
what is there to make or to justify a moral hero or martyr? What 
is there to ccmtrol hot passions when ffie law commands? What is 

tp stimula^ to great endeavours udien ffie 'right* oqorsc is 
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dearly seeo? The man who is so simple and uninstmcted that 
he tal%s the voice of duty for a Divine voice speaking through 
kfs own reason with an imperative which he cannot disregard 
vnthout sdf*condemnation, will do great deeds. But the mail 
who is so well acquainted with ethical science that he knows the 
imperative to be but a far-off echo of the command of the tyrant 
and the priest, will have but little to move him to obedience in 
the face of difficulty internal or mcternal.” {Ibid., p. 260.) 


VI. Kan^s view m to the rdation of nsorality and rdigion. 

Postulates of Prswtieal Reason. 

We have briefly explained in Ch. II the view of Kant 
regarding the relation of morality and religion. A few additional 
remarks are made here. 

In his 'Critique of Pure (Theoretical) Reason’ Kant asserts 
that fietaphysical knowledge is unattainable. He sa}rs in it 
that the ‘things-in-themselves’ or realities arc unknown and 
unknowable. He thus far speaks like an agnostic. (S^ 
Epistemology in General Philosophy). But in his 'Critique 
of Practical Reason’ he maintains that 'practical reason’ 
supplies us with metaphysical ideas and beliefs. According to 
him, our practical or moral reason compels us to assume or 
postulate the existence of God, the immortality of human soul, 
and the freedom of human will. These are called by him 
'postulates of practical or moral reason’. 

We see, ffien, that, according to Kant, the existence of God 
is a postulate of moral reason. Our moral consciousness 
demands ffiat there should be perfect coincidence between virtue 
and happiness, and between vice and pain. In other words, our 
moral reason or conscience gives us the intiutive conviction 
that virtue shotdd lead to happiness and vice to pain. But it 
is a fact of experience that the coincidence between virtue and 
happiness, and that between vice and pain„ are not always met 
viffi in tins life. We do not find in dus world that the virtuous 
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necessarily happy. On the oontraiy, we often find that the 
righteous suffer and the wicked (nosper. Heim we are con* 
strained to postulate and briieve that there is a Supreme Being 
moral governor of the world— who will ultimately reward 
die virtuous with happiness and punish the vicious with misery.*' 

Now, this belief is the essence of religion. Hence, according 
to Kant, religion springs from morality, and Ethics is the ground, 
basis or foundation of Theology. (See Oi. II). 


VIL Voluntary action. 

{Supplementary Notes). 

(a) Resolution as a factor of voluntary ortioM. Meaning of 
the term Resolution. 

We have exhibited in Ch. IV the different elements or 
factors involved in a voluntary action. It has been pointed out 
in that chapter that, in a complex voluntary act, the state of 
deliberation is followed by choice, selection or decision and 
resolution. A distinction is often drawn between choice or 
decision and resolution. Resolution means the mental deter* 

I 

mination to do afterwards what has already been decided — to 
follow in future a course of action already chosen or Selected. It 
is, in fact, the determined attitude of mind to adhere to a decision 
until it is acted upon or carried out A decision may instantly 
pass into action, thus affording no scope for resolution. But, 
as is well known, the realisation of a chosen end may not take 
place immediately. In such a case, the agent has to form a 


* Fbr a fall aocoont of die poetutates of practical r ea s o n , see tSstoiy 
of Philosophy. See also Kant’s ^tkpie of Practical Reason*. It nay be 
added here that Kant bases Ui bdief in free will soMy on noial gioiuids. 
Thou «Mf Mest faaplieB thon eonsf . "The monl lair, in its very nsttire, 
dansnds the actui^ of fieedooL It calls iqion me to win and to act 
unoonditioadly, i^hout icsaid to any oonwdemtian save the moral 
and it has no meaidnt tndeia, what 1 engat to du f csu dr." (Rogen^ 
ffiytery of PMbsspfty, pfa 431^ 435), 
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'resolutioa' or 'determmatian’ to stick to his decision, so that he 
may not be diverted from it by a contrary desire.* 

We sec, then, that resolution is necessary where the carrying 
out of the action decided upon is postponed through the nature 
of the circumstances. It enters into every voluntary action 
which involves a prolonged activity, that is, a series of move* 
ments. It presupposes 'firmness' or 'strength of mind*. It involves 
an exercise of what is called 'self-control'. It may be of various 
degrees of strengtfi. A man who has to perform his duties in 
the face of strong temptations or in the midst of dangers and 
difficulties or in spite of sarcasms and criticisms, must have an 
exceptional power of resolution or determination. Resoluteness 
or firmness of will, though a noble quality, may take an ex- 
aggerated and hurtful form. It may degenerate into what is 
called 'obstinacy' or 'self-will'. There are some persons who do 
not reconsider their decisions under any circumstances and who 
reject all counsels and suggestions coming from others. Such 
obstinacy or rigidity of resolution is to be condemned as 
irrational. As. Prof. Sully remarks, "The wise man combines 
firmness in ruling principles with a certain modifiability ip 
particular decisions" (Outlines of Psychology, p. 427). , 

(b) Self-control. 

A few wor^ may be said in this connection about what is 
known as 'self-control'. The details belong to Psychology. 

By the term 'self-control' we mean 'self-regulation', 'self- 
command', ‘control exercised over one's self. It implies fhe 
agent's control over his mental states and processes — his regu- 

*As cnnvIeB of resohitkm, we may mention tilie following cases: 
A pHifiMMw fBtcy dedde in the maning to pay a viA in the aftemosn. 
A student may resolve to-dicf to prepare thoroughly for an CT s m i n s Hn n, 
and to at it Dr. Bain tlnis eqilains the nature of ree riu t i o n : 

‘•Vhtt the wtfon fugfeeted by a motive or a ooncuirence of motives 
cannot immediately i*^"*"*"*'*, the intervening attitude is ca ll ed 
Reaohitian.*' "The et et * thus denominated is not a state of absetate 
[q ai escen c e or indifferenoe. There ie an activity en ge n de r ed at onot the 
p wB m i — l y tiie p roper actiom en attitiide of waiting and w au Mn g 
dir time and ckcnmstances for co mmencin g the eotiae decreed.” 
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laticm of bis own fedings, thoughts and actraos. Sdf-control 
has both a positive or stimutotrve and a negative or MnbUory 
aspect. The first is illustrated when a man does a difficult acHon, 
for example, leaps out of his warm bed on a cold wintry night at 
the call of duty. The second is illustrated when an agent 
restrains or checks an impulse to act, or decides not to do a thing 
for some reason or other, e.g., when he declines a tempting 
invitation. 

We see, then, that self-control may be exerdsed or manifested 
dlhcr in the positive form of persistence and performance, or 
in the negative form of desistcnce. An agent may persist in 
a difficult course — ^he may perform a difficult task— he may 
undertake what is unattractive or disagreeable. In such cases 
what is called ‘positive self-control’ is manifested. Again, a 
person may desist from an attractive course — he may refrain 
from what is tempting or agreeable. This illustrates the negative 
form of self-control. 

Further, self-control has three phases, tne., control of 
feelings, control of thoughts and control of actions. All the three 
functions or faculties may be regulated or controlled, and thus 
self-control assumes the three forms just mentioned. Each of 
them may be positive or negative. In other words, control of 
thou^t, or of feeling, or of action may be illustrated either in 
the positive or in the negative form, as described above.* Let 
us briefly consider them one by one. 

(i) Control of thought. Thought can be controlled through 
the control, regulation or direction of attention. We may direct 
Qur attention to a particular idea, thus maldng it suffidently 
distinct, vivid and intense. Again, we may withdraw our 
attention from an idea, and then it will grow faint and less 
powerful. Indeed, by a due regulation of die process of attention 


' * Our thouihta, fedtngs as wdl as activities nay be citlwr stiaai- 
fated or repressed. t.«;* either pnanoted or inhibited. Henm sdf-oontrol 
has positive as wdl as negative aspects. 
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we may h<^ to control and carry on effectively the different 
processes of thought* 

(ii) Control of feelings or emotions. These can be controlled 
indirectly through the medium of muscular and intellectual 
controL We know that emotions are conditioned partly by 
bodily movements and partly by ideas. Hence they may be 
controlled partly through the control of bodily movements or 
the muscles involved and partly tlirough the due regulation of 
the constituent ideas. If the outward expression or movement be 
allayed, arrested or suppressed, the corresponding feeling, too, 
if modentte, may be allayed, weakened or extinguished.f Again, 
feelings can be controlled through the control of the connected 
ideas. If, for instance, we divert our attention to something 
else, the connected feeling will be greatly weakened or entirely 
suppressed. 

(iii) Control of action. Actions may be controlled {rartly 
through the control of the inner springs and partly through the 
control of the muscles engaged. Control of outward action mainly 
suppofts the control of the inward states and processes out of 
which the outward action spring.s or arises. 

The three forms of self-control, just indicated above, art 
intim&tely related to one another. As is well known, there is a 
two-fold relation subsisting among the three fundamental factors, 
elements or faculties of human mind, vis., (i) the relation of inter* 
dependence or mutual implication and (ii) that of antagonism or 
opposition. Now, in so far as these elements are inter-dependeut, 

* If a student, foi\ the sake of knowledge, d^berately ooncentxates 
his attention «n a particular subject to the disregard of other and attractive 
natters, he eurdses vdiat is called thought-contfol (positive and negative). 

It should be remembered that podtive control of thought is iatpAh 
dble without hs negative oontral. Similarly, the negative contrd of thought 
requires ita podtive contrd. When we try to fix our mind on a oeitaio 
relevant idea, we have to shut out or exclude irrdevant ideas. 

t"When, however, a feding is very strong or intense, soppressioa 
ot the flutuaid expresdon is scaredy d any avdli it may evm work 
in the opposite ifirection: instead of weakening or quenching the fediqg^ 
it may intendfy ft." (Prof. A C Mitra, Elements of Peyeh^iy). See 
the criddan of Lnge-jfamea theory of emotion in Piydidogy. 
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^ contr<4 of one naturally effects or hdps the control of the 
rest; in other words, the stimulation or repression of ffie one 
helps respectively the stimulation or repression of the others. 
Again, in so far as they are mutually opposed, the promotion or 
inhibition of the one helps respectively the inhibition or 
promotion of the rest. 

It may be stated in this connection that the power of self- 
control is gradually developed with the development of reason 
during the life-time of an individual. The development of the 
powers of delibcraticm, intelligent choice and resolution lead to 
the exercise of self-control. The control of impulses etc., presup- 
poses the growth and knowledge of certain rational principles 
of conduct for the sake of, or in conformity to, which they are 
controlled. A person, for instance, may think it proper to 
restrain his sensual propensity for the sake of some principle, 
say, the preservation of health. Self-control reaches its culminat- 
ing point when the agent renounces the pleasures of life for the 
sake of a high ideal.* 

We have given above a general psychological accounf of the 
nature of self-control. It should be carefully borne in mind that 
self-control is of immense importance from the ethical stand- 
point. It is essential to the />urtty of our moiTtl life. It Is one 
of the conditions and marks of moral progress. The moral cha- 
racter of a person cannot be improved or adequately developed 
without a proiKT regulation of his thoughts, feelings and desires. 
Self-realisatimi or a harmonious de>'elopment of human nature 
involves self-control, both in its positive and negative forms. 
(See Ch. VIII, p. 113; Ch. XIV, pp. 201 and 202; Ch. XV; 
Ch. XXIII and Ch. XXIV). No man is great and good that 
does not practise self-controLf 

* It dxMild be borne in mind that the power of adf-oontnl grows by 
exercise. Self-control inqrUes a duoi self— ^ hi^ier and the lower— the 
higher aeddng to control the lower. (See Eudnnooism.) 

tAs Prof. Mitra points out, “Self-control, to be effective^ ahoald be 
creuprehenaive^ covering oun intdlectual, effiotioaal and volitioiial tendencies. 
We Aoold foiUd our thooihts to travd in mdioljr p me n t oqr 

tefebifgi from being Erected towards umnetfay objects, and restndn enr 
dewra for evil tUiva** (Smsents ef Monde.) 
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We have given before a brief account of the principal classes! 
of non>voluntary actions. (See Ch. IV). We now proceed to 
consider them further and to illustrate them with concrete 
examples. 

(o) Spontcmeous or random actions. 

Thesse actions are the ouutcome of energy stored in the S 3 rstem. 
As pointed out in p. 41, they are really the results of spontaneous 
outflow of energy from nen'O-centres. Hence they are called 
spontaneous actions. Their characteristics are indicated below:— 
(i) They arc prompted or excited, not by any stimulation from 
without, but wholly by the energy accumulated within. In this 
they are marked off from reflex movements, (it) “They are 
adapted to results beneflcial to the system. The beneficial results 
include, not merely the relief and pleasure of exercise, but also 
the healthy development of the nerves and muscles. It is by 
these St first random movements, that the infant gradually 
acquires the use of its muscles and limbs, and that the way is 
prepared, not only for the more complex movements of instinct; 
but al^o for volun|ary movement proper". (Stephen). («i) They 
are non-vduntary in character, for, though they are adapted to 
beneficial results, as said above, the adaptations are wholly 
unintentional. These acts are not preceded by ideas either of 
the movements or of the beneficial results thereof.* • 


*The question may be asked: Are spontaneous actions psychically 
initiated? In other words, do they arise out of any prior psydiiod 
or oonsekus state? Prof. Sully holds that they are pAyrioArfiraOy, and 
not psyeUedty. initiated. According to hhn, th^ '%rise thrombi 
what has been called the automatic excitation of (he central aubstanoe — 
Iheir nloat striking dnuacteristic is the absence of all psyriiical inHiation" 
(OntSn^ p, 379). But a careful study of these acts suggests that they 
arise out of vague fediag of unearineas, and are thus psyditciny oriihiatiMi 
If an atteaqit is made to suppress the wontaneoos movenMnto of a diild, 
it bei^ to cry. TUs seems to indicete that the aocunulatton of eneiiy 
whh&B the qntem dwm riee to a fedii« of uneaeineai out of whidi ^ 
«|wntaneB(M act ^iriiifk As Dr. Stephen rom a ri a , *Tn younc enmure* 
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To jum up : Spontaneous movements are tiie products of die 
natutal flow of energy from motor centres. The energy accu- 
mulated within finds outlet in certain organic movements known 
as spontaneous acts. These actions are not excited by external 
stimulation, 'fhcy are not preceded by any conception eidier 
of the movements or of the results. The movements are 
beneficial, and serve the purpose of physical exercise. 

Illustrations of this class of activities are found in 'some of 
the earliest movements of the infant, as stretching out the arms, 
the legs, rolling the eyes on waking while the lids are still closed, 
and so on’ (Sully). ‘Dancing, romping, and running due to 
exuberance of energy in the case of vigorous children’ are typical 
instances of such movements. 

(b) Reflex actions. 

A reflex act consists in automatic response to sensory 
stimulation. It is a simple, non-voluntary act performed pfomptlv 
in response to a sensory stimulus. A stimulus acts on the organic 
system, causes an incoming current and thereby a shock of 
sensation, and the sen.sation is immediately followed by an 
outgoing current and a movement. The stiriiulus may be an 
external object (in the sense of an extra-organic object, i.e., 
something outside the body), as in the case of withdrawing the 
band at the touch of something very hot or cold; or it may be 
some organic disturbance, seme sudden change in the organism 
itself, as in the case of sneezing, coughing, etc. 


CHwcially, and to some extent in all, energy accumulates of itadf in the 
rroUr centres and as long as it is unused and rep re ssed , (jves rise to 
a feeUng of uneariness; and tlus feding resulting from die accumulatian 
of repressed eneigy, operates as an inqxilse to disdiarge in die (arm 
of out-gidng nerve<ttrrenta and movements. These movements gjve both 
the sBdsfsctioa of rdkf bom painful r^esdon and the positive pkasnre 
of exerciae» and these fe^ngs further st imul a te and prolong 

the novonenta for a dmo.” (Anatniedt FrxeVlefFt Srd edidoa, 

P <W). 
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It is ctear from the above that, in the case of every reflex 
action, there must be (») a sensory stimulus, (it) a sensation, and 
(tti) a motor reaction, or a reaction in the shape of bodily 
movement. "Here there are two ncn-e currents: the sensory and 
the motor, the former c(Miditioning the latter. In spontaneous 
movements there is the motor current alone, due to the release 
ot energy from the centres." 

We have given above some examples of reflex movements. 
Some other instances may be cited here, such as, starting at a 
sound, turning aside the face abruptly from a dazzling light, 
closing the eye-lids when something suddenly approaches, or is 
brought very near, the ej'cs. 

We proceed now to consider briefly the main characteristics 
of reflex action, ft) A reflex act is marked by simplicity. It 
consists in a single movement or a short series of movements. 
It is thus very simple, as comparetl with an instinctive act or 
a voluntary one. (») Tt is evoked or prompted by a sensory 
stimuluf. (tit) It is psychically initiated or originated. Tt arises 
out of a prior psychical phenomenon known as sensation. Before 
recoiling at the touch of something very hot or cold, a person 
must l\pve a sharp sensation of pain, (w) It is non-voluntary, ttn- 
intentional or avttfmatic in character, as it is devoid of antecedent 
purpose. It is not guided by the thought of the end or the 
result and the means. Although the reflex act is adapted to a 
special and beneficial result, there is no prevision of the result.* 
As Prof. H. Stephen remarks, "Betw'cen the stimulus and tlie 
reactiem, there is time for sensation, but not for thought” (Analy- 
tical Psychaiogy, p. 498). Hence it is said that a reflex act is 
sensori-motor, and not ideo-motor. (v) A reflex act is uniform or 
ntechanieal in rfioxncfer — ^"the same motor response always 
occurring when the particular sensory stimulus recurs" (Sully), 
(w) A reflex act is marked by quickness of response. The sensa- 
ticn is at once followed by a motor reaction. 


* If, far instaiioe^ a penon aeddentaUy brinp Ids hand in contact 
^ « shttp print or a hot glass, he wididrnva it nr anw wfdi a spaoiiotfc 
riait, srirhsMT kmdng any Hm fat tkPHkt or initntlon, 

t 
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A distinction diould be drawn in this connection between 
ccnscious and spinal reflexes. We have explained and illustrated 
conscious reflexes in the preceding paragraphs. Consdous reflexes 
are so called, because they are attend^ with consciousness, 
the sensory and motor stages both giving rise to sensations more 
or less distinct. They are otherwise known as sensori-ntotor or 
psychical reflexes. Spinal reflexes are purely physiological facts, 
unaccompanied by any form of consciousness. Thqr are some- 
times called excito-motor, physiological or unconscious reflexes. 
As examples of spinal reflexes we may mentiem the action of the 
lungs in breathing, the action of the stomach in digestion, and 
the like. They arc carried on by the lower organs of the nervous 
system — ^thc spinal cord, medulla and cerebellum — ^without 
direct dependence on the cerebrum. 

Before concluding this subject we may add that certain 
habitual actions take on a reflex character — ^they become uniform 
and mechanical like reflex ones, being called forth by appropriate 
circumstances.* 

(f) Instineih^e acHon. A general account of the mture of 
instinctive action has been given in Ch. IV, p. 41. An instinct is 
an untaught aptitude, beneficial to the individual and the species. 
As Prof. H. Stephen remarks, "It is the innate power and the 
tendency or inclination to perform a long and complicate series 
of actions as means to produce a definite future result which 
is essential to the preservation either of the individual itself or 
of its race, prompted probably by a feeling of uneasiness from 
within, but tvithout any explicit idea or knowledge beforehand, 
of that result or of the means of attaining it,” (Analytical 
Psychc^ogy). 

From the abo\’e statement it is evident that an instinctive 
action is a highly complex Impulsive act which subserves a 
definite purpose, but which is performed without any foresi^U- 

n^TPiSr Sully reoariaT^’^i^cqidKd vohmtaiy movements hemselvw 

tend by lepetitica and by the faq;»inK of the dement of conscioas Impose 
to tdee on a leflex diaracter. Many of out demonstrabiy acqidrad nove- 
cf.. bniddng away a fly from the face, a.h^ to 

■top an object approaching ns, offering our hand in leapoM to the 
fawitttion of anotberia o at abetdied hand, have tide idhx ea aentofttootor 
dtameter.” (Otolhdi of p. Jfla). 
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I: 4 a marvellous adjustment or adaptation of means to an 
unforeseen or unanticipated definite end. 

Instincts are extensively met with in animal life. As pointed 
out in p. 41, instinctive tendencies arc found most explicitly in 
lower animals and are specially expressed in the activities displayed 
by them in seeking food, in defending themselves and in 
attacking enemies, in the construction of dwellings, and in making 
provisions for the young. Thus, we find that, immediately after 
their birth, mammals suck their mothers’ breasts, and birds run 
about in search of food, sometimes as soon as they are freed from 
egg-shells; we also see that bees construct their hives, spiders 
spin their webs, birds build their nests, beavers construct their 
dams and dwellings, with remar’Kable skill. They perform these 
acts apparently without any forethought in obedience to the 
instincts implanted in them by nature. 

We proceed now to indicate briefly the main characteristics 
of instinct. 

(i) An instinct is not only a power, but also a tendency 
or incitfiattOH. 

(ii) Instinctive powers and tendencies are hereditary, and 

not acquired. They are natural, innate, inborn or connate. They 
are thus present in creatures from the very beginning of their* 
lives.* • 

(iii) An instinct is usually expressed in a long and compli- 
cj'ted series of movements ie.g., the building instinct of the 
btavef). 

(iv) An instinctive act arises out of a feeling of uncasineA 
due to some organic want or need. "The want may be a want 
ot what is needful for the preservation of the creature itself, as 

in the case of the spider constructing its web, the bees their 

. , • £. 

•The above statement that instincts are innate does ^ tl^ 
every instinctive tendency present in a creature manifesto itsdf just aftw 
the creature’s birth. Different instincts appear, in iMwent Mages of the 
life of an animal Some instincts (e. £.. the suckniK insti^ of a new-bm 
mammal) manifest themselves very early, wWle m^ aqtea r raw 
late in tM creatures’ lives (e. ft «« •** insUnct, dm nest-buM^ instinM 
of Such instincts evicSsntly remain dormant at th e ^ A 

number of instincto operate tor some time andthen awv. The tome 
far die normal appearance or disapp^ana of m mstonta » 
hy hiologkd neccMty end psydio-^iysical oonditums. For detsu^ 
I*Cydialocy. 
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hive», the beaver its darn, but in many ouea it ia a want of what 
i« needful for the {^reservation of its offspring and species after 
h* own death.” 

(v> Instinctive movements are adjusted as means to ends 
without any prec ision of die ends. Such mov'ements are admir> 
able, unerring adaptations of means to future and perhaps distant 
ends ; but they do not im{ily any previous experience or training. 
The adaptations are, therefore, Pum-vofOMtary, non-pwposivt, 
tioinifntkntal. 

(vi) Instinctive acts are wmoryuij; in cAonurfer— they are 
marked by a certain uniformity, being much the same in all the 
members of the same .siweies. Itirds, for example, build their 
nests tonby in much the same way as they did centuries back. 

t vii) The acts arc characterised by 'biological purposiveness'. 
tnstinct.> arc es!«entiall) necessary for the preservation, not only 
of the indiviiluals, but also of the sjiecics.* 

(d) ImiMirsv ai’lions. By 'iniitatiun' we mean the 
Claying i»r rcprmJuction of the action or behaviour of another. 
Imitation iuay t*e either voluntary «)r non-voluntary. Hgre we 
luive to deal with the n4»n-\oluntary or automatic form of 
iinttatiun. This is found in animats, in infants, and, to sonte 
extent, even in adults. Thus, a larrot imitates the voices it 
hears; a chiiti imitates the inovet.ient.s of adults. As is well 
known, infant.s auitiniaiicaliy reproduce the actions, gestures, 
looks and utterances of iithers. When, for instance, a child sees 
others laugiitng, wcqiing, or even pretending to weep, he begins 
to laugh or weep. 

Imitation is an ini{K>rtant instrument of mental develt^mient. 
The |iow'cr of imitative reproditctkm forms the first stage in the 
education of every individual, human and animal. The mimetic 
impulse is very strong in early stars and often finds expression 
in play. It should be borne in mind that, though imitattve 
reproduction is at fir.H( automatic and unintentional, it gradually 
becomes more and more conscious and deliberate. Automatic 
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imitotkio M turn-moral. Voluntar)’ imiutipn is wofW (in die 
wider sense), i.e., it is an object of moral judgment.* 

(r) tdeo-motor actitm. An ideo-motor action means a non* 
vbiuntar}- movement whiclt is induced by ‘motor representation' 
or the idea of the movement without the co' 0 ])eration of will and 
sometimes against the will or inclinatttm. It is an instance of 
an idea automatically passing into action. W'c hnd this kind of 
action illustrated when a st»cctator witnessing rofK-dancing auto* 
matically imitates and itcrfonus ;4>mc of the Uilancing movements 
of the rope-tlancer. Again, if a {ktsou visiting a fiMil-ball game 
automatically kicks the ground when a pliycr is cx|»cctcd to kick 
the Kill, wc fiinl another instance of such action. 

Idco-motor moventents arc illustratcti in two main forms:— 

(•) In some cases they arc due to the working of ‘fixed 
ideas’ or vivid representations, as when a man leufts from a 
precipice under the intliience of a strong ix'rsistent i«Iea,t 

fill Some idco-motor action.^ are itnitative in character; f.g, 
a spectator imitates autumaticaily the Ixdancing movements of a 
rope-walker. 'I'he movements of the ioi)e-daiicer excite motor 
ideas in the mind of the s|M'Ctalor, and these ideas automattca|tv 
pass^into movements.; 

(f ) Habit. 

VVe have already expbincil briefly the nature and ethical 
significance of habit. By the term ‘Kibit’ wc mean the capacity 
and tendency resulting from frequent repetition of the sdtne 

* VolontafT imilatian appean tomewfiat late in the buman dtfld, h 
k a eonacieuB or ddiberate proem in which the repreaentatieo of a 
M Bwaw em ia foQowcd by its OMCutioa Thus, aduha imitate the fadihae 
aet before them. For detaila, eee Psychology. 

i A ‘filed idee^ ts a pere i st e nt idea, an idea pcrdatfaig aad gramfaf 
pi ed aBB iBant in the ndnd, which esdudes other idcae for the thw betaf 
aad pames into action, indepoidentiy of the wOl. 

{'The tenn ‘ideMnotot' faea been taken in thk book hi He uanal 
enac; UHMBotor ediona IHcfdly mean ‘movemento prampted by MM*. 
If we take the fp— dr* in tfaie literal and wide aenaa, then even vutuutmy 
neta may he odled IdiiHnoiar', lor. ae we kmnr, w o hwta i y adSam m 
peeoipted by ideae of memia and anda 
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act* It implies the tettdency to perform (as well as the aplihuU 
and facility of performing) a certain action, acquired by a person 
through retietitiun. 1*hus a habit is funned by repeated and 
uiiifunn practice. 

Habits arc usually the uutciane of re|)c3ted voluntary activi* 
ties.f When a voluntary act is re{ieatedly |ier formed, a progres- 
sive facilit) is acquired in it, imtil, in the long run, it becomes 
quite automatic. A voluntary action requires at iirst the guidance 
of thought and clfort of wilt; but it the act is rc)KMted again and 
again, it bctijincs ea.Mcr and caster and requires less and less 
attcnticHi and ettort, ami ultimately comes to be performed 
nK'chanically without thought or even consciousness. In this 
way the act becomes .it last a habitual act. 

As examples of h.ibits, wc may mention the habits of 
writing, drawing, singing, dincing, dre.ssing. riding, swimming, 
and the like. Th<- adaptations rcqutreil in thet.i arc delilierate 
or Voluntary in the c.ise of lieginncrs. but arc quite automatic 
ill the case of veterans. 'I'lwse acts iiivoKc complicate combina- 
tions of iiio\ cnicnls which require at tir.st many trialti and 
prolonged ctTort of attention, but at last Uvotne automatic and 
almost unconscious. 

*The term habit' has been used here in a narrtw sense. In this 
sense it is restricted to the srti\*e phase of human m-nd. In the srids 
sense, it means any fixed or settled tendency- intdlectual, emotional or 
votitianal~«cquinKi through repnition. As Prof. Sully remarks, ”ln a 
sride sense habit includes all the resuils erf repetition and practice.'* (Oaf- 
Naqr af Ftythalaty, p. 4(M.) Thus, we sometimes qxssk of habits of 
thought and feeling. 

t It may be pointed out in this connection that non-volontaiy mom* 
aents may be tiansformed into habits. Typical habits are the products 
of tational will or voluntary activity. But some habits formed in eariy 
life are the resulu of spontaneous movementa, automatic imitatian, eta, 
which art non-voluntary’ in character. As Prof. Stephen says, ‘Actions 
at first random wifi, after teveial rrpetUioos, become habituaL In stincti v e 
and refica actions will become a«re mechankal by accumulaUon of tracH. 
In early life many habits origitiste in automatic imitatioa. QuMnn 
imiute the language, tones, looks, maruiers of those around them umfi 
the reproduction becomes an unconquemble liafaic The most itmarkaUe 
cne of habit perhape a the acquisitkn of hmgiiage— invoiving qnm* 
taaeena imitative^ and purposive rfkuts c o mhin ai r (iPtnMsg/f 


pSlI). 
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The foresotns: remarks make it dear that habitual actions 
are mfchmical, automatic or noa-tvi/Mw/ory in character.* H 
a habit is finnly Axctl. the appropriate or definite movement is 
promptly and easily perfonnv<l when the tKvasion arises. The 
stJonger a habit, the greater i.s the difficulty cxi>erienccd In 
eradicating or even mtKiifying it. Hence habit is called *tl« 
secomi nature’.! 

We ha\’c seen aUive tb.it habit u.il acts .ire non-volmtary. 
But still they ,ire objects of moral judgment (See Ch. TV, p. 43; 
p. 57; .also Ch. VI. p. 77). It should fte l»t»rne in mind that 
habit plays an imjvjrt.int p.irt in the fomiation r>f character. 
(See Ch. XXIII. § 11. ‘M.in is a bundb’ of habits', as the 
proverb says. It is said that a grxMl man is he who has acquired 
certain gnorl or virttmus habits, an<I a bad man is «ine who his 
contracted evil or vicious haltits. ,\ll our habits, gexHl or bad. 
arc formes! by repetition. When a man, thercf«»rc, does some- 
thing wrong, he .shmiki take c.ire not to re|»eat it, f»>r then a bad 
h;'.bif is sure to take rwt, though he may not l>e clearly conscious 


^ Habitual actiom are called teeondatily mitomatic, because, as 
already pointed out, hatnts are acquired, and not aritmal. (See p. 43, 
footnote). 

tWe have given above some examples of habitual acts involving 
muscular dexterity. As already remarked, all acquired capachiea .and 
tindendes or indinatiom are called habits ( e.g., the habits of early rUag, 
punctuality, temperance). Habits may gis-e rise to periodic sranta with 
cravings for their satisfaction (eg. the habits of wnoking. taking ephun, 
driidringi. Persons who have contracted such habits grow resUeai if the 
wanCi ane not satisfied in time. It may he added here that habits nay be 
famed sritb retard to detached acts or with regard to a series of sue- 
cearive acts. The latter constitutes srhat is lunenhy celled ‘mttiifa'. 
*The man of loatine”, as Prof. Sully remarks, "goes through the whale 
cycle of hie avocatJoos largely under the lead of habit. The whole series 
of Ua daily punoits, the riring and dreaung. breridaatmg, goinf to die 
piKc of busiiMas, and so forth, tends to get wdded into a rimple chida 
ofaetkma.** (Outlmm of PsTeMogy. p. 406) . In the case of a man of 
roathie, die habits aNune the duvacter of appetites, i^viiif rise to periodfe 
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of it Whfn habit» are firmly fixet). it is extremely difficult to 
uproot or morfify them. If a person has somehow oontracted 
an evil habit, he shouM trj his best to check it before It becomes 
inveterate. 

Before cimcliutint' this subject, we may point out once more 
that education aims at fornunjf grxKl habits and correcting bad 
ones, (See Ch. XXI ). 

IX Rightt and dutiaa. 

The wort! 'duty' means Mh.»t is diic, i c , what one is houtid 
01 under on oHUfation to do. In other words, a duty means 
what we nu^ht to ficrform as moral Iwngs. V,’e have duties 
towards oursch’es as well as towards other persons. A right 
means what one can justlv claim. Duties and rights are correhi* 
live. If it is thf slwiy of one to do something in relation 

to another fHTson. then th.if other f>er»ion has a r{^ht to its 
perforniiinee or brine rtonc, ra, the duties of rhildren imply 
rijBfhts in parents, the duties of ser\*ants imply flights in masters, 
and so on. The most jfeiiend mond rijjht which a personal beinff 
possesses is the riiyht of self preservation and self 'development. 
Everv person as such has the moral right to preserve himself, 
to u.se ami enjov the fniit*j ni his own lalxnir. to educate himself 
and thereliy to develop and t^erfect his nature. In short, he has 
the right of self-reaHs;ition (\n far as it is consistent with the 
same right in other^>. and i« the dutv of others to fee that 
their actions do not hinder his self-realisation. 

We see, then, that duties and rights tmplv eaeh other, A duty 
in one corresponds to a right in another. **\\Tiat one has a right 
tn claim, it will lx* the dutv of others to E^Trs' person has 
duties to perform in relation to others, and he has a right to 
raped and demand that others will perform thdr duties towards 
him. Elverj* person has a moral right to claim that he fhall 
treated as a ir, as a being who exists in some 

mlksitre /or himself with an end or good of his own, and not 
merelv as a means touwrds the end of others, and it is hts duty 
to rtmernber that those others art litetwise persons and cihb 
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til themselves, with rights of their own, and to treat them as 
soch, and not mcrdy as passive instruments for promoting his 
own pleasure, welfare or good.* How. then, do such reciprocal 
rights and duties arise? A little reflection is sufikimt to 
that they arise from the nature of human personality and the 
organic nature of society — the relitions of personal Iteings to one 
another as members of the s<kuiI organism. The members of a 
society are persofu, i.e., self-conscious an«l self •controlled realities 
luiving relatively independent existences of their own. They 
thus exist for thcmselsTs or arc ends in themsclve.s and have 
accordingly certain fundamental rights, .^t the same time, they 
ar< finite beings and exist as members, faetors nr organs of the 
organic whole called society. They exist, therefore, not wholly 
and solely for themselves, hut also for the sake of others or as 
means towards the ends of others and the whole, and have 
accordingly duties. Indeed, human society is a system of rela- 
tions consisting of such relations as those of husband and wife, 
parent and child, teacher and pupil. ma.sler and servant, ruler 
and subject, physician and patient, lawyer and client, buyer and 
seller; and the variou.s rights and duties of men arise out of 
such relations. 

• 

To sum up:* The relations of fiersons in .society give rise 
to moral rights and duties. Rights and duties arc reciprocal or 
correlative. They imply each other. Our duties or ohiigations 
imply other persons’ rights, and our right.s imply other person%’ 
obligations or duties. Thus we sec that tw'o parties arc 
concerned in moral obligaticm, tw., the party that is obliged or 
bound to perform a duty and the |>arty that has a right to 
demam) its performance. The duties of servants, for instance; 
im|rfy rights in masters, and the duties of masters imply right* 
of servants. 


•gsBce the wsence of mocal hw way be stated thus 
t. *Beapew»aadifVMaUMnai|wnim’’ (Hcgri). 

1L "Act so as to tfwc iMBBsidty. wbetlHr in your mm psnao or in 
ting flf ilnqv m an fad ngm aMRif as a mam’’ 


(Kant). 
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X. FonM of Moni QmBu. 

(a) Fonnal and malarial rightnmr «r goodawi. 

A d'lMifiction is sometimes drawn between formci and 
material f/oodwss. An act is said to be formalty good or right, 
if it springs out of a Rood, virtuous or nt^le motive’, while an 
act. aUhoiiuRh not the outcome, expression or ccitts«|uence of a 
Rooil motive, is regarded as materially good or right, if it leads 
to good, felicifir or benehctal results. In other words, if an act 
is the oulc«ime of a poo<l motive, it is taken to l>e formally right : 
if it is liencficial in its results, effects or consequences — if it is 
conducive to the good, well-being or welfare of others, it is looked 
upon as materially goofl » though it may not be the outcome of 
a \irtu<»us motive!. 

We sec. then, that the formal goodness or rightness of an 
act is deferminerl by its mental antecedent — by its inner spring 
or nmtive, while its material rightness is dependent upon its 
actual outward results.* 

The ab*»ve distinction was originally drawn by the schoolmen 
or scholastic philosophers of the middle ages. According to 
them, formal goodness is connected with the mental stage of an 
act — with desire and motive: while material goodness, with 
the actual result or effect. They hold that an act may be materially 
grmd. though not formally; or it may be formally right, but not 
materially so. 

Criticism. Rut the abrnT view is open to a grave objec- 
tion. The scholastic distinction between fonnal and material 
gooilness is untenable from the ethical point of view. VkTiat 
is called ‘material goodness' is no moral excellence at all — ^it i* 
really outside the scope of moral judgment. There is no moral 
quality in a voluntary action Per se or its consequence, iqtart 

*Aa Hatdmoa r a— ifc a “An acrion h m mit U By good, lAm, in 

tet. it tends to tha Inta rea t at flw vftm, so ter as no can jodge at ib 
tnndwiry. «r to ^ fond of sone pvt nowiatmt with tbM at ffie ^Mem. 
nlteieofrn«ttbeai«eitaaaof tteacent An aetka is / r n wri Hy gad nbw 
.it ffonad from pmd affsetian la a Inst m upor U oau** 
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from the agent's entire complex mtemtum (which includes his 
nH>tive). The real seat of moral quality is the internal aspect 
or mental stage of a voluntary act, and not the stage of external 
ci-nsequcnces. llow‘ever beneficial the results or effects of an 
ac: may be, it cau never be pronounced as morally good or right 
unless the motive (and, in fact, the whole intention) Ire good. 
( I’ide Ch. VI, § 2). 

(k) SidbjectiTe and objocthra riflitiMaa. 

A similar distinction between subjective and cdijectivc 
rightne.s5 has been drawn by I>r. Sidgwick and some other 
iiiodcm writers. What is called ‘subjective rightness' is 
determined by an agent's pcrsoruil view, opinion or convic* 
tiem; while the objective rightness of an act is determined bv 
the actual beneficial results, effects or osnstHiuenccs brought 
aliout by it. As Dr. Sidgwick remarks, "Conduct may be 
objectively wrong, though subjectively right; and wc continually 
ji'dge conduct to be objectively wrong because it tends to cause 
|<ains and loss of happiness to others - ap'irt from any effect on 
the subjective rightness of the volitions." {Methods of BlkUt, 
^>th Edition, pp. 394, 395). SimiLarly, I’rof. Mackemeie 
obsertys, "The subjectively right is generally understood to* 
mean what appc'.*(Vs right to the individual who is acting; while 
the objectively right means that which actiully d(jcs tend to 
realize the good.” (Manml of Ethics, sixth edition, p. 228>. 
Elsewhere he remarks, "An action nay be said to be subjectively 
right when it is right according to the best judgment that *a 
particular indiridtud is capable of forming at any given time.” 
{Ibid., p. 233). 

It is clear from the above that an action is regarded as 
objectively right, if it is productive of good, ticnefidal or felidnc 
results. 

Criticism. 

A little reflection is sufficient to convince os that the distinc* 
tion between sidtjective and objective rightness is highly objeC' 
tioiudde from the moral standpoint The so-edkd 'objective 
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rigfatneM or goodness' of an action (apart from its 'subjective 
rii^Oiess') is no moral quality at all.* The stage of consequence 
taken itself is devoid of nmral sigfiibcance. The real object 
of moral judgment is the agent’s intention, and not the external 
consequences, results or effects of his action. It is not enough 
that a good or beneficial result k. actually produced an 
action: it is necessary to enquire whether ttot good result was 
arAkipaU’d and intended, before wc can judge the action as right 
tr praiseworthy, t 


The foregoing remarks make it clear that the expression 
‘olijeclivc rigfnness’ is n<*t a happy one. \Vc may go so far as 
to say that l>oth the expressions 'subjective* and ‘ubjecH\'e’ 
rightness (or subjective and objective mnrality) are inappropriate 
and mistcaiting. They may give rise to much confusion of 
thought, l^et us first consi<ler the expression ‘subjective morality 
or rightness'. It is easy to see that moral rightness is never 
wholly subjective. It is never a ntattcr of mere arbitrary 
stibjective opinion or Iwlicf. There is an 'objective’, 'uriversal' 
and 'imnmlable' element in morality. Take, again, tlic 
expression 'ol»jectivc ntorality’. The s<xailed 'objective 
nKtrality' of an act is meaningless apart from the 'subjective’. 
In fact, morality may Ik* said to be essentially subjective in the 
sense tlvat it is inteUigible only by rcfcreiKe to the subjective 
states an<l prtKcssvs of a rational mind. 'l*he moral character of a 
voluntar)* action is determine*!, not Iw the external consequences 
thereof, but by the desire, deliberation and decision of the agent — 
by his motive and intention. Taken 3{)art from mental ante* 
cedents, human actions » ith dwir consequences would be as devoid 
of moral significance as the effects produced bv* physical causation 
or the impulsive activities of lower animals. 


* This is virtually admitted by Dr. Si^wick when he nnarim that 
the 'moral aeiwe of annkiad rcgardi the adjective rightnrai of an action 
ai aeore iaqwrtaat than the ebjeetiv*^ (IM.. pi. 966). 

t An Pmf. Madkenrie ramatfci, "We do not judge an aa by te raeufe 
hut by the porpnee of dm agent.** tlhU., p, MS). 
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To smu up: The disiinctton between 'subjective’ and 
'<4>jective’ rightness (as drawn by Dr. Sidgwick) is not tenaMe 
from the strictly ethical {mint of view. The so-called ’objective 
rightness* is no moral excellence; it is outside the moral sphere. 
Indeed, the expression *ol»jec.tKe morality’ is a misnomer.* 
Morality is subjective as well as objective. Morality is sub- 
jective; for, apart from mental detenuin.^tion. morality loses its 
import or significance. But it is nut wholiy subjective. It is 
not a matter of mea* subjective opinion or belict — not an 
arbitrary creation of human mind. It invuhes an ol>jcctivc and 
universal element. Mtery mor,*il law is affirmed to be an 
objective and universutl truth, ic, a truth which is regarded as 
\‘altd for all similar ;iersun.s in similar i'ircumst;uicrs. Moral 
distinctions are $tecessory aiul immuttU>U\'X 


XL Can ctWgatioa be tran scend ed? 

s 

We proceed now to discuss another question that has been 
the subject of much controwr.'.y ; Can ol*ligation be transcend* 
cd? The question is often put in the following ways: Can 


* It may be pointed oat in this connection that the expression 
’objective rii^tiiess or morality' is tumetimes used to signify 'the moral 
order of NatOK* — ^‘Providential regulation of events acoording to ^ the 
principles of wisdoo^ justice and benevolence’— 'The fitnees of Uiinis 
and events ss detennined by the Ethical Principle er Moral Power at 
work in Nature.' 

tProf. Mackemde raiees here another question; Are dD actions 
objectivriy right? In reply to this he remsiks that, if a thotouihhr 
oggimeUic view of the world be taken, it muit be held that ail thiafi 
’•oidt for fooif, and it may be oonttnded that this iaqifiea that awy 
attioo is obiec t iveir ri|d>t But be poinu out tlud. as morai faainib 
we emnot adopt tbia stand-point. objectiveiy right, from our point 
of riew. mmt be ttdnen u> mean what leads to good, so fsr as haw a w 

h a owfadie cndMes m to judge From the ethical point of riew, it 

seeon ben to hdcippet the objectively right as me an i ng what on the wbdk 
liidi to oiore good than evd, so far as tin best avriiahk huann knoohdit 
at the thna anaUca aa to detesaine” (lMd« p. 330). 
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we rise above duty? h it possible for a person to 6o more than 
his duty? Is it fioa^ibtc to do sumctbing which is not enjmned 
a<» a duty, and yet is meritorious? 

Now, the term 'duty' is suinetimcs used poptdarly in a 
narrower sense to mean simply what is legally binding or obli- 
gatory ujKMi an individual, and an individual is said to do more 
than his duty if he docs mure than what he is Iq^lly bound to do. 
W'c know that cuiuraettial and legal relations give rise to certain 
definite duties, enlorceable by external authority (called deter- 
minate or ijcrfect obligations or duties ). and they are pc^ularly 
sometimes called ‘duties’ (in the narrower sense). (Sec Ch. XVII, 
§ X also the next stvitoii in Appendix li). If an individual 
pcriorms any right act which he i.s moraily bouml to perform, 
but not then he is supiNUied to do more than his duty. 

A clerk who woik.s e.xtra hours for the gwxl of his employer, 
a debtor wlio |<a,\s otf a <lel>t barred by limitalioii, are said to 
»lu more than tlwir resjarctive duties. In Kthics, however, tlie 
word 'duty' is tak«i in a w ider and higher .sense to signify <*very 
right act which we ought to |ieriorm, wheiher determinate or 
tnilelerminatc, whether legally obligatory or not. Hence, from 
the strictly mural or ethical (mint of view, an individual can 
never be said to do more titan bi.s duty. 

We conclude, then, tluit (ddigation cannot lie transcended. 
An agent may transcend 'a legal or amtractual uliligation’. In 
other words, it is |ios$iblc for him to transcend the limit of 
what is calksi an artificial or determinate obligation and to do 
more than his duty (in the {Wfiular restricted sense).* But he 
can never transcend moral c^digation. Every noimaiiy conMi- 
tuted adult is under a moral obligation to do what is good or 
right undjBi' a particular set of circumstances to the best of 
hts ability and judgment. The range of 'the good* is not wider 


* AftifidtL fip***^? or detesnimto iriM froo thr 

kggl or eoBtiactnal sriadom of mm. For a Adi crhkal anwunt of thn^ 
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than the raii|^ of duty. ‘The good* and ‘the (d>Ugatory‘ are co- 
extensive. A thing is oUtgatnry, because it is morally good.* 

It may be stated in this connection that, according to Herbert 
Spencer, obligation will, in future, be transcended in another sense. 
He holds that, with the moralUation of the mce. the sense of 
obligation which is essentially coercive will diminish and will 
ultimately disapfcar. This view has l>ccn fully discussed before. 
See Ch. XII. pp. 177. ITS; also pp. IW, 186. 189; also 
Apjtcndix It. ‘Moral theory of the Evolutionists’. It will be 
sufficient to state hero once more that, in S|H'ncer's opinion, the 
sense of duty or ohlication involves an cicttient of coercion or 
compulsion. The feeling of coercion, associated with social, 
political and religious restraints. Iws lH*en transformed, according 
to him, into a moral restraining motive (called the sense of duty 
or oliligation) in the course of ages. "This sense of duty or 
obligation is transitory and will diminish as fast as moralitta- 
tion«increasrs. Persistence in perfr>rming a duty ends in 
making it a pleasure; and this amount.s to the admis.sion that, 
while at first the njotive contains an element of coercion, at 
last .this element of coercion dies out, and the act is i'»erfonned 
without any Amsciousness of being oMujed to perform it.” 


* If I debtor, finding Ids aeditor hard preswd (or money, pay^ his 
dues hrfatf tkt tm4 «/ paymtmt, then he transcends a legal or contractual 
.sibfiiBtion, for he does more than what is required of him by the 
ocntncL though popularly he is supposed to do ’more thM bis 
duty*, he really does pixform what is deemed a duty from the moral 
standpoint As we have alrcad>' said, the word 'duty' in Mnml Fhiloss|itiy 
means every right aa which diould be pe'formed, whether Icgalljr obli* 
gatory or not Referring to this instance (cited by Dr. Mntinmni^, 
Prof. Mitra remurica, ‘To do less in soch a case, by Xndniag hia tllNa a* 
defined in the oontrao. would be. from the moral point of view, a finweh 
V dwr, whatever ite aspect might be from the or social m in d po i nt . 
In the pKtknlar erne, dnty is to be detemfined, not simpiy by nfanmea 
to the tarma of contnet but alto by referanoe to d* dahna of fMn»< 
vdanee And tbeae cvidentlr fcg’dre an culy pnyment to meat the wnnit 
of the endhor,” (Ehmmit •/ Aferdi). 
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*'Witti complete adapution to the social state, that eleroent in 
tlnr moral consciousness ^ hich is expressed by the word cMigadon 
will disapiiear.” 

Thus, arcordine to S|wnccr, with the complete moralisation 
of the race, with llie perfect conciliation of the interests of the 
individual with tlwjse of society, laws will become superfluous 
ard (d>ligatu»i mcanin;;lrss, and men wilt then do from pure love 
and with delight what is In'oeficial to vjcicty. In short, the aen*< 
of <ibli(;ation is destined to (!isa|)|M*ar ultimately. 

But, as w’C have seen l>cfore, this theory is based on a wrong 
view as to the nature and origin of obligsttion. The .sen.se of duty 
or moral idiligation not involve .in element of coercion or 
compulsion, and it cannot <liHap|>ear. With the gradual 
moralisation of the race, there arises a deeper sense of 
duty. (Sec p, 189). 

XII. DisImetUMu among ilvism 

Much has .ilre;<dy been written in this book on the subject 
of duty.* (See Ch. XVT ami Ch. XXTI>. We proceed here to 
indicate the main distinctions that have l>ecn drawn among duties. 

(a) Ptrfed or drierminotr and imperfect or indetermutoie 
duties. 

These have been briefly explained and illustrated in Ch. 
XVII, 5 3. Perfect or determinate duties are those obligations 
that are enforceable by external autfiorify, while imperfect or 
indeterminate duties are those that arc not enforceable. We 
know* that contractual .ind legal relations give rise to certain 
duties which arc capable of being enforced by society or the 
state ; these are known as determinate or perfect ditties. Again, 
there gre many duties or obiigatiems which are beyond the nutge 
of external regulation and are thus incapable of being enforced. 
Thesl are called mdetermmate of mp^eet duties. Thus, the 
fH^fPient of a debt (if mx barred by limitation), die maintaiaiioe 
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of public peace and order, respecting the life and property of 
another, are taken to be instances of perfect or determinate 
riiities. as their performance can be legally enforced by means of 
l>cnaltics. But veracity, charity, gratitude, etc., are imperfect or 
indeterminate tiulies. for they cannot l>e enforced or rendered 
i>bligator>’ by the state. 

(f>) Definite and indefinite duties. 

Definite dutie.s or nltligaiintis are .•«) called, because they are 
Mefinilc’ or precise in their nature and extent, while indefinite 
duties (as the veiy name implies t are not definite or precise, but 
are vague, in these rrs|K*cts. All duties originating from legal and 
contractual relations arc definite in character and extent, while 
those which arc based entirely upon the ’inner verdict of 
ri.nsciencc', i.c., which are enjoine«l simply by our moral nature, 
are said to be indefinite. Thus, the payment of a debt is a 
definite duty, because it i.i 'definite' l>oth in respect of amount 
and person. The debtor has exact knowledge of the nature, 
extent mnd limit of his duty towards the creditor. Similarlv, 
the duty of a servant towards his master is a tlefinite duty, for 
it is created by a contract or mutual understanding, and the 
servaiy knows precisely what kind of duty and how much of it 
he is bound to d6 at the bidtiing of his master. But charity is 
an indefinite duty, fur it rests simply on moral rimsciousness and 
IS nut restricted to any definite measure or persem, 

(c) Nahtral and ariifieial duties. 

Natural duties are those that arc enjoined by the moral 
nature of man. They arise from the natural moral constitution, 
ard hence they are called natural duties. Thus the duties of 
T<>rents and children are natural. Artificial duties arise from 
the leg^ and contractual relations of men. In other words, they 
are created by, or are based on, mere contract, mutual under* 
finding or agreement. Hence they are called ewH/ieial, Thus, 
the duty of the debtor towards the creditor is an artificial duty. 
Sufutarly, the duties of master and servant, landlord and tenMit, 
iavyer and ctient, vendor and vendee, are aitifidal. 

K 
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(J) Common ond Jfeeial duties. 

Ctommon or univrrM) duties are always binding upon alt 
persons alike, while sjicfial or $|iectiir duties arc relative to 
special sititatimw and rebtions ; in other words, they arise out ol 
definite situatums or rebtions. and are thus binding only on 
some pertumx. Thus, !>eiHrvo!encc. justice, veracity arc common 
duties, a« they arc equally oblicatory on all. while the duties of 
master an<l servant, dcl»tf»r and creditor, teacher and pupil, 
physician an<l patimi. lawyer and client, buyer and seller, ace 
rsgarded as s))eeiat or sjtecific duties.* 

rritiVijmi \ little reflection is sufficient to consdnee us that 
the abne distinctions arc untenable In Kthics. as the>" are really 
'extra morar. n.s fir^t consider the distinction l>etween 

perfect .md inqterfeet duties or <Wisratinns. We have seen that 
duties enforcr.iMe bv external authority are called ‘jierfect’. while 
those not so rnft.Tceable are termed ‘irnfierfect*. Hut external 
atilhorlty is not the real yourml of moral oWijation. Why, then. 
slwntld wc s.iy that an ohltsaticio or dutv is 'imperfect*, simply 
bfQlKf it is not WtforeetvWe Kv external autVwwvtv^ WVvat \s 
enjninetl by our nmral nature {s binding or obligatory upon us, 
vhether it is legally enforceable nr not. The question vhethcr 
a fiarticiibr form of conduct is enforceable dr not by penalty 
is immaterial in the moral sphere /See Ch. X). If an .ict is 
ItMifallv 'olduRitory*. it camvit Vve moraWy 'impertect’. 'Ftoiti the 
slndly moral stan*lp«>int. it may Ik said that all duties are 
'jKrfect’ — the\ are fKrfectly ohlijratory or binding ttpon all alike, 
when there are occasions for them. 'Dutv for duty’s sake’, it 
should Ik rmtemhertHl. is the true rule of life The distinction 
l^wecn perfect and Imperfect oblication is a ieoaf or furidt: 
dj.stln«*lion — it is eviden'ly *<lue to a confusion of the provinces 
of Ethics and Junsprudence*. 

*It it appamit fnaa the above accounta that defbute dmfki arc 
mtHkM Mtmimu, and the? are at the aatae tine naic or lew speeisL 
It ll aho CMf to are that kdeM* datWa are u n ima l, ead ak» eammau 
or mdrtmL Natttrtl ditikt ntr be ctfM Made daliea, and arti&aal 
tfvtiea ntf be oritod emdn tk, 
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Let us now briefly exanuoe the distinction drawn between 
'definite' and 'indefinite' duties. From the ethical point of view, 
all duties arc. in a sense, '(Icfinile’, as they require the perform- 
ances ot deiiofte or specific acts on definite occasions. 

Further, the called 'artifidar duties art also natural, for, 
as moral oldigatiiots, they are ultimately based on the luitural 
moral consciousness of man. All moral duties rest on the 
demands of our moral nature, .^ny external or artificial 
cridigation that is incortsisleiu with our natural moral sense cannot 
be looked u{xin as a moral iluty. 

Finally, all moral ubligatinii.s or dutie.s are annwon and special 
a* the same time. They arc rommim in the sense that they arise 
front the Cionmon moral nature of man; and they arc special, 
because they arc relative to definite circumstances' to the special 
situations and relations of thent. (Fee Ap. .A. \i. xtt). 

\Vc conclude, ihm, that, from the ethical i>oint of view, all 
duties arc fteriect, definite. n.*itura). common and sjseruil. 
They eare all sacred and equally obligatory or binding 
on men. 


Xlll. ObUfatory and OptMoal Morality. 

• 

It may lx* ponited out in this connectirm that I>r. Hain draws 
a distinction itetween ‘obli^'atory* morality’ and ‘ofitional morality’, 
c« to the distinction herween jx-rlect and imi>er(ecl 

obligations (otherwise called dclcnnmatc ami indetemuna\y 
duties). By 'obligatory morality' he means ‘compulsory morality’, 
enforceable by external authority. By 'optional morality’ l.e 
means purely voluntary virtuous conduct— moral conduct which 
is not enforceable, obligatory' or letpiily tuodilig. 

We see, then, that enforcement by means of penalty or 
punishment is the source of so-called 'obligatory morality’ which 
irciudes, acrordiog to Bain, "all obligations or duties strictly 
so called.” 'Optional morality* (as Uie very name implies) is 
dependent on one’s (tee wtU or volition— it indicates morat 
ODnduct left to one’s optiom or choice. It thur btclutfes 'virtaoua 
actions which are purriy voluntary*. Fidfibnent of contracts, 
forbearance from ^Mctfied injuries, may be taken as itlustraticMtt 
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ot the formrr; while payment of (Mits barred by Hroitation, 
iUppon of old. invalid parents, veracity, ‘pure virtue, beneAccncc 
or benevoieme’ may be cited as instances of the latter. By pure 
virtue, Itenehcence or Ijenevoletice Ih". Bain means “alt actions 
for the benefit of others, without stipulation, and without reward: 
relief of distress, pr<imoti«m of tlie i;ood of individuals or of 
society at larjte." keferriiiK to Iwiievulence he remarks, "Although 
mi>rality inculcates Umcvolcncc. this is not a law proper, it is 
not (ddigalory, .luthoi itati vv, or binding:; it is purely voluntary, 
and is tcnncti merit, \ irtuous and nolde conduct.” ( Moral .SViVncc, 
p. lie furllwr obs4'rve>, "The act uf the giiod Samaritan, 

the rescue of a ship's crew from dr«»wning, could mil be exacted: 
the law cannot require heroism.” Such acts are, according to 
him, examples of ‘optional nuiralily', as they are not legally 
binding or obligatory. 

( 'riticism 

( i) It is easy to see that the expressions ‘obligatory worality’ 
and ‘optional inotaliiy' are quite inH|>propriate and misleading. 
Morality, in the proj'er .sense of the term, is always obligatory 
or binding. Every ratiimal agent is morally hound or uftder a 
moral ohiitfalion l.i do what is right and a\oid what is WTon:». 
Every right act -every act approved or enjoined by the moral 
nature of mankiiul — is nmrally obligatory' u|Nm us, though it 
may not be legally binding or enforceable by external authority. 
Charity, gratituck*, veracity and some other virtuous and 
noble deeds are bimling uywn individuals from the moral 
standpoint, though falling beyond the range of external regu- 
lation. ( Vidf Appendix B. criticism of perfect and imperfect 
obligations, p. Ixxviii). 

fii) I>r. Bain speaks of ‘oUigatory morality’ in the sense 
of compulsory morality enforced by penalties. But, as we have 
repeatedly remarked in this treatise, compulsory mondity is 
cqtuvalent to no morality at all. An act performed out uf 
fear of punishnrent cannot have positive moral merit, though it 
may be prudential^ good. (See Ch. 11, ( 3 and $ 5; Ch. X; 
Appendix B, p. id). 
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(iii) Dr. Rain’$ ne«‘ of ‘optional morality’ is inconsistent 
with his general theory n{ morality. Hr 0 |itiK> that morality 
i< the outcome of corrrioti. and rxpbins the iimral by the kgaU 
the right by what is cnforml. Acconling to him, as wt have 
seen lieforr, “morality is an inNtilutioJi of MK'irty, maintained 
by the authority and punishinentit of society." (/{mofionjr and 
WUl, p. 257>. “Morality is the systematic ctMtificalum of 
prudential and Iwttrvolenf actions, rendered ol»liKatory by what 
arc termeil |ienalties or piinishnuiUs” {.Moral .NViemv). If so, 
how can he again speak <tf ‘optional nairality’ including 
within it purely voluntary virtuous rondtiet? The distinctiint 
drawn by him liclweeti obligatory ami <jptional morality, 
and his inclusion of pure virtue, beiich<*ence or IrencvoletKC 
within the latter, sh«iw clearly that he recognises a moral sphere 
outside the political. He admiies those agents wh«> perftjnn 
benevolent acts without any hofH' of rewarr) or f«.*ar of punish- 
nient, and he rightly remarks that “the highest hiniouis of 
STKicly arc callwl into exercise by the highest services." The 
trutit is that man is essentially a moral iretng, and he cannot 
but admire the truly ‘nedde* and ‘heroic' deeds done in olicdience 
tc the inner voice of conscience.* , 

*Sunttnafy ^nd confludittif r, ‘marks The distinction made by 
lir. Hain betwmi obligatfiry and optional morality is misleading. 
Morality is always obligatory. The csh'iicc of our moral life lies 
in the consciousness of duty or obligation, w itbout which morality 
loses its signibcance. I’ut moral obligation is sAf-imposed. •The 
sense of duty or otdigalion diH‘s not involve any element of 
coercion, compulsion or constraint. Morality iiresupposes rational 
choice on the part of the agent. Moral laws state what one tmght 
to do or avoid — they ap{»cal to the free, rational nature of man. 

*Cf. J. S. Mill (Viditatimttm. Ch. V). He cla«afica aukt dntka 
under the head of Juetke. and add* that 'thite are other thingik on the 
the contrary, iriikh «e viah that people ahould do, which we Hkc or 
admire then for doing, hot yet adoit that they are not botind to do; 
h ie not • caae of moral obligation." But, at Prof. Mackende aptly 
Oheerwea, annly w« have a nwrof eMfgeriiM to act in the beet my 
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U pr4ittcai bw» Iom' their tnnding force without their attendant 
sanctiunti ot {icnahtc». moral faw$ are iini^ired by any assocta* 
lion with these, kight conduct coiwist* in doinjt '*hat is riglit 
from the conviction tiiat it is iit;ht and for the sake of its 
rightness. 

XIV. EapktiMttioii of certain important cUucal torma. 

(o) Dutlts *md liriuts. 

A iiistmction is .oxiit-tiiiies ilrawn lietwcen duties utid virtues 
in the follow itiK wa> 1 iHities are those ubliKations that are 
callable of ticin}t deiiiiitei) C(;<i]hcil and foiinulated — that can be 
prmscly driiiied as to tlu-ir character at.d limits and legally 
enforcol; while viitue.. are those righteous oi noble acts 

which cannot Ik* delmitely foiiimlated and eiiiorccd by extcnial 
authority. In shoit, duties are dtttrminatt' obli|;ations and 
virtues are iWcO-rwo’wa/t* ol»li|:ations. As I'rof. Mackenzie 
ob.senes, "Simetmies thoM’ obiiii;ati<tn.s which arc cafiable of 
ptecise dehnition are caileii dutie.s; while tlut part of i;ood 
conduct whiih caiuiul be so detiimely fornmlated is classed 
under the head of viruu*— as if the cirtuous man were one who 
did more than his diiU, more tliaii cotiid lie rea.soiL'ihly demand* 
eti of him.’’ id/oNuu,' <>/ Ltbics. oih edition, p. dil ). Similarly, 
Prof. Alexander rcmark.s, '’The disiiiK'ti\c murk of virtue seems 
to lie in wlwt is iKyoiul dut> ; vet every such act must depend 
on the I'cculi.'tr circuntsiance.s under which it is done, of which 
We leave the ajtciil to lie the judge, and we certainly think it his 
duty to «ki wlat is best.” i.Utiro,* Order and Progress, p. 243). 

('efiicuriw. This distinction lx*tween duties and virtues is 
neither reasonable nor necessary* from the moral standpoint. 
As we have remarkeri more than once, all morally good acts 
are our duties from tlie ethical point of view?. ‘The good’ and 
’the obligatory’ are co-extensive. 

(^) and duty. 

In the present treatise we have used these two terms syno* 
nymously; and, in fact, they arc gmerany used as synonymous 
in ethical literature. But a distinction is sometimes drawn 
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between them, corrcspondinK to the <)i,stinction between perfect 
and Imperfect itbiiRation« (or artiheial and iiatUFal dnties). Thu« 
i* is sometimes said that the word 'ohlicatiun' (tlerived from 
Lat. obligo, to bind) implies ‘what tme binds hitnsdf to do to 
another by a definite unrlerstandini;. atrreentent or amtmet’. 
ObJijpirions, therefore, are lesjal or eontraetual - they are mere 
accidents arisinn from conventional or rontrarttial arrangements. 
i')uty’ implies what i« <lvie from one |>ers«m to antither on account 
of the essential nature »)f niatJ as a moral and social bein;;. 
I'hities arc thus Kiscd on the moral nature of men- they are 
insejiarafilc from the natural moral constitvition of hum,*>n betnits. 
We speak, bjr e.\aiiiplc, of the duties of jKirents and children, 
but we talk of the oltltfrafions of a debtor, a tenant, a vendor, or 
a solicitor. 

rriffcijwi. This distinction is not at all tenable in Moral 
ITiilosophy. All obligations approved by conscience or man'a 
moral reason are moral duties, and ail <lulies are obiifratory or 
binding on m«i. The two terms 'oliligaiion* and 'duty' should, 
therofore. lie used as synonvmous. It should lie carefully borne 
in mind that the sense of r!'or.al oliitgation or tlnty is the cardinal 
fact of moral life. . 

m 

f ft O^fd^ee and disnheditnee 

The term ‘oliediencc’ as used in Kthics means dntifulnes#; 
while ‘disoliediencc’ implies wilful neijhrt of duty or refusal to 
obey the moral laws. Thus olMiliener ‘■i"nifirs the fiilfilmenf of 
moral olilipatiftn— the .ict of free-ly and rationally obeying the 
self-imposr<1 moral l.aw-- the actual {lerfonnance of what U 
judged to be the thity in .any ijarticular case — the practica! 
acceptance of the claim of Mora! ?.aw as the guide of life, and 
the consequent regulation of conduct in accr.rdmce with the 
law. Obedience and di*r4iedienee presuppose knowledge of 
moral distinctions and self-determination or freedom of choice. 
Uniform and habitual oiredienee develops that inner excelknce 
of character which is called virtue, and virtue in its turn renden 
subsequent obedience easv and aereeahle. Thus the order of 
eveirts in normal moral deselopment i.s the following; — (i) a 
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dwordkal rcr<^iiitiun uf duty: tih obedience or the actual 
performance of duty ; ( iii ) fonuation of a virtuous character. 

(di Desert, merit and demerit. 

The term ’desert* i'^ c<innefte<l with the word ‘dcsenT*. It is 
a Rfnerlc term, inipl)ine Imth merit and demerit. Desert is 
cither (.'ood or fwtl, but inerif is always koihI. Hence the word 
'desert' is often qualified by tlie ci>ithets 'gooir and 'Kid' (or *ill‘>. 
We »(H'ak of rixkI and ba»f i<»r ill' desiTt, meaning thereby merit 
and demerit (or ^lill K 

The terni<i 'iDcrit' and 'tlemerit' as used in Ethics haw been 
fully e.xp!aine«l in (‘lw|>(er XVfl of this Kiok. 

A distinctitm is dr.iwn K-twetm c‘»od tlcwrt and merit by 
some moralists. Dr. Martineau. for iirstance, observes, “We 
might »>biain appropriate terms for the distinction which we have 
to mark, by nsitu* the word 'de.%ert' (<|ualifird, if needful, by the 
epithet ‘B<x*d' or ‘Iwd’ ( w hen includinsr what lies within the 
sphere of pledged duty, ami reserving the word 'merit' for what 
lies Iwyond it" < I'vf'es of Kthical Theory, Vol. II, p. 245V”If a 
jierson fulfils a contract, he is said to have cix.id desert only, but 
no merit in the pro|K‘r vensr of the term: but if, out of goo«lne.ss 
or ginerosjty. he dm's more than what he is lecally Ixrund to do 
by the contract, he is vid to .ictpiirc merit by the action. 

We see, then. that, according to some writers, performance 
of an indetermiinite •hny yields rr.il merit. man who performs 
an irdinary detenninate or plctlq«l duty has, according to them, 
merely rojk! desert, but no true merit. 

In tact, there is a tendency now-a-day.s to restrict the terms 
‘merit’ and ‘virtue* to superior or exce|itional moral excellence 
mahifesttil in doing. amid.st great difficulties, what i.s morally, 
gooil or iH:d>le. If a iwtajn di.seharges his duties under great’ 
difficulties, he is said to cam merit for bis actions. If, in the 
face of a strong temptation, a man does what is right, or if he 
sacrifices his wealth and health and risks his life in pnmoting 
the welfare of humanity, he is deemed >irtuous and meritorious. 

But the above distinction between desert and merit is morally 
tmtoiadiie him) useless. Every right action is m«ritork)tin from 
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the mortal standpoint, tHouii;h the ilcpiec of merit varies with the 
agent's strength of will, the nature of the act iH*rfonned by him, 
an<! the circumslaiKc> under winch the *a<X is tionc/ 


(e) Conscifittiousn^rJs und 

Ry the term Vonscientiou>m>s* ue mean the hal»ir of actintt 
with due regard to cnnscieiue. A truly eon sc lent unis man is 
one who habitually acts in olH**hence to the inner \4»5ce of hU 
conscience. He is just, fintiful. righteoiK. and |»ossesses a strong 
sense of moral resiKifisilnliiy. He deiidcN e\er> 4|Urstu*ii of duty 
by a careful survey of fads ami ciiruitisiancrs. He asks himself 
w'hether his actions are vueh as !he\ shoiibl be. He often 
reflects U|M>n his inner life- his own desires, motives and inten** 
tions, and examines his own character. He tries to ascertain 
w'hether the general principles id his conduct are right, wliethef 
he habitually acts in the sf^irit as well as in the In-st manner. 
Rtit he is not too much occupied with such thoughts and 
enquiries. He av<»ids o\er-aiialysis, tmi minute scrutiny or 
subtle examination which is the evidence of ri morbid habit of 
mind and which usually imiuces inaction or idleness. He is* 
neither* unscTUpulyus nor r»\er-scrnpulous. bile scni|»iilmify is 
no jifiifl of his character. His judgments are neither hasty nor 
lardy. He is a man of action an<l does not shrink from dis- 
charging even the humblest dutie.s of life. Honest, sincere and 
i^ctive. he gladly performs his duties -^-high and low —to the 
o{ his judgment and ability. "He is t« the worhl. and yet. in a 


* Merit i& MEMtimes defined as *'thc quality of havinf dm/v'ed prauar" 
cr at "the cauxUence that dcwrvw hcinnur or regard". Saw wntert 
MMTt that "merit w but printed virtue". 'A man's imrinak merit'*, 
fcmarka Ladie Stephen, '» not merely pnoportkined to hia vinue, but 
ii fait virtue comidcred under a particular aapect namely, aa cauiing 
the moral ^iipioval of hit fdknm, and that the merit of an actioo nieaita 
ihiipiy fab proved virtue. ItMt virtue, namely, wfakh he omt poiim 
la order to do the actkai in queiiion." CSreemv of BikkM. 

9 aw). 
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tense, nnt of it*' Of him may be rightly said what Wordsworth 
said of Milton: — 

"Thy soul was like a star and dwelt apart; 

* • >» ♦ 

diflfil ihou travel fm life’s crirnnion way. 

In cheerful gcicllinciis ; ami yet thy heart 
The lowliest fluties on herself dirt lay/’ 

(Sonn^f to Milton). 

We have infliratt*tl al>f>ve the main characteristics of a rcall;* 
conscientious jiervitr It shfuilrt !>o fiK^me in minrt that the term 
'cims^ientioiisness* is mert in several senses; — (i) an impartial 
estimate of moral prinriplcs. without any bias or prcjurticc: 

a careful, scrtiinilous or anxious survey of facts — a minute 
scrutiny of circumstances -for the iletermination of duties; 
(iii^ carefulness with reearrt to <»ne’s own extenial conduct; 
(fr'\ an anxious an«! <cri!|nilr»iis self-examination — a careful re- 
flection ufKin one’s own inner life. 

We are now in a j^^sition to understand elcaily the .ueanint:; 
of ’o\er-ronsricntiousness’. It implies ’loo much conscientious- 
ness or srnijnilositv' ^ an extreme, morbid or unhealthy fonn 
crmscientiouMiess, The diflferent forms of conscientirnisness 
described alxwc may transcend their limits and brine abf>ut th? 
morbid mental states cominc under the head of over- 
conscirrdiousness. It is easv to see that over conscientiousness 
invo!\es nvei analysis, stilitle examination or extremelv minute 
and painful scrutiny, and so it often leads to hesitation, indecision 
and reprt^hcnsible inaction. It may even ser\"e as an excuse for 
indolence and netrlect of dtities. As D’Arcy points out, 
’’Smitinv of the circumstances of each case as it arises mav 
be so painfully minute as to cause hesitation and want of decision, 
Anxietv to examine the case thoroughly niay become so extreme 
that activity may he paralysed and the good left undone. Or, 
again, trivial cases may he treated with the same scrupulous care 

as important ones .....And so it may happen that what the 

healthily conscientiotis man would decide in a moment, the 
morbidly conscientious man mav find too hard for decision/' 
(A Sk^ Shidy cf FJkks. p. 155), 
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The foregoing remarks nuke it clear that ovcr*c<>n»cicnliouf- 
ness is not a hai»}>y or dc'^irable stale of mind. It has been 
righlK retrarkett that ’‘oxer-CimscieniniUsness is no security for 
;k virtikjius life.*’ A truly \trttifAK nun is consdenltous, Inil not 
‘oxer ‘Conscientious* or ‘loo ciinscicntioUN*. TtH> much of any* 
tkinj^. as the proverb says, is lnt|»r4>|KT and blanicxxurthy. Too 
much ctmscientiuusncss- li^» minute scif-cxainiiiatum or sx^rtitiny 
oi ciraiinsianccs- causes lack ui deviMun ami iMialxscs activity. 
If a man is too rrlkvlixc. bttt not .uiixe as he should Ih\ he 
nuy ^•ec<m 1 e an object of ri<hcule. A itiaii of this ty|>e is said to 
“so u<km 1 that he is ;^oo<l lor nolhm)»*‘. 

To jTttw «/»: The xxoril *4»ver iMn'^cieiitiftus’ means extremely 
or tDr»rbidly conscientious. It has thus Urtmte a term of 
reproach. A healthily conM'iefUuai'- peiM»n i^ liue m wlmm we 
find a harnumious cou'»binalion itt reflective and active habits. 
He is not Umj much 4K\*upied with self^exaininatiim or scrutiny of 
circumstances. He avoids the two extreme lenrlencies, injr,, 
unscru[>ulou^ness aii<l 4ivcr-scnipuIoUsticss. and f#»nows the (golden 
mean. •A iiun of acti^in anti retlection, he bxs tn«»n himself 
even lire humblest duties of ordinary life. 

« 

Note. 

(Satute of virtue and the main eharaeterUtiet of a virtuous man. 
‘So kolidoys from mtue'. Coruludmt remarks).* 

We are now In a poaition to explain adequately the nature of virtue 
and the main characteristica o< a truly good or virtuou* man. Virtut 
tccam moral worth or exccUcnce -thc excelicnre of ttuier character or 
di»po«itkio as mamfc»ted in outward CMufcict or acth'ity. We apeak of 
'virtuoua eharacter’ aa well as of ‘virtuous activHy', and these two «« 

V. -1 

* Par a genera) account and daiaificatian of virtuca and dutka. eee 
Ch. XXlt. The Englidi word virtue' cotreepanda to Latin Vtrhfi and 
Senafcrit Kirro^ meaning manhnesa, bravery, power, energy or rxcclleocie. 
It » derived from I^tn t'rr, a nun or hero fCf. Grerfc keros, Sanaknt 
L’oa. meaning a hero). Prof. Mackeiuie deftnea ‘vhtue’ as *a good habit 
of character’ cxpreMcd in the performance of a ‘duty*. ”A man does a 
duty; hot he pasMessts a virtue, or is virtuoua.” He emphaattea tfu 
active aapaet of virtue, and auma up bit view in die fdOoiring aentenen; 
fl) The raamrr of virtue lies in t)ie good wiB, 12) Virtue etitfa only 
in activity. He abo rtnark^ ’‘Coodnem is not a equeity or • pountjaHty, 
but aa acUvity". 
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ifiMpftndkle, A virtuout dmncitf^ » csprciied in overt virtiioiii ids or 
deed* in the rnfmactittotift dinchiffe of the duiiei of life.* 

It clfAT fnsn the above that virtue Ui not a mere paenve stair of 
nufid. it resides esnentislly in activity. To cisue fiun aatvHy means 
deaths no less krr the moral than for the physical life. It may be added 
here that the pnfoitnanrr of aood acts leads to the formation of virtuous 
ttndenctrs, and these, in ttunr turn, mfluence our acts. iVidr Ch. XXllL) 

What, Uirn. are the main characteristics of a virtuous man ? In reply 
to this, it may he iwk] that one aho is truly virtuous or riahtcous is a 
man of mi ton. He cniy ti a<«Kl. but does good He 
gladly and scrupukiudy peric^ms hts duties- high and low--4o the best 
of hts ludgnvni and ability. He po«sessi*s the pover of self-control which 
n»able% him to resist and meriomi* iiinpiatH»m He is a *hero‘ who 
can iaif dangers and grapple with difhruUtes without shrinking. Hr lives, 
not for himsA'If akeie, Init also for others. He does not renounce society, 
kilt tries t<» iwomote mkisI w(li bt*ing in the best possible way. Mltil-* 
toving and serving his r(Mintr>' and humanity at large, he is not unmindful 
of his duties ti)ward<^ htmseU and hts own family, 'iiis moral nature is 
at oner raaltctl and in touch with the common affairs of life.** Endowed 
with a strong s<nse of resrxinsibihty and obligation, he does not shrink 
from disriiargmg e%'en the lowliest duties of life. His life t$ a aaisccrated 
oi»e a life of ceasw^li*^ benehemee or active giKKlness. He can«ot spend 

time in idleness, fn\o!ous pursuits or immoral amusements. A dutiful 
man of action as he is he canmg decide to retire from the life of nrtuous 
ttftiviiy 01 e\'en to take rest from it. 

The alien r rofvsiderations ws)] mate'i.illy help u.<» in understahding the 
exact ugnitVeaner <if the ethical maxim “there are no holidays from virtue*’.! 
The duty of a truly virttKius man is admirably summed up in this telling 
sitttence. The stai4?mi*nt means that there are no days of rest from virtuous 
acitvity. (Mr who is truly g<xid or righteous cannot seek or get any 
'holiday from \iitue. As we have already saAd, he cannot retire fnom the 
life of \*tnuous activity or take rest from it. His life is a continuous, 
ur^broken series of virtuous acts- it is a life of ccaseleas or incessant virtuous 
activity. It is. in fact, i consecrated hfe— m life dedicated whofly 
and completely to the cause of moralit>\ Virtue is not like a dress to 


• tX asirse**, Prof. Macketutie points out, "sometimet the right 
ankai mav be to refrain Irom any ca*ert activity. They also serve wtm 

stand and watt*} but to stand and wait is a form of conduct Whether 

we choose to aa or to refram from acting, we are in either case makina 
a choice. We are dccidlag to do or not to do”, (MMMf of Eikks, 6(h. 
edtticMn). 

tThe word ’holiday* owginaUy meant *a holy or c o nssc rat e d day* 
h is noiw jienerally wed to mean *a day ol ccat*« *a day of kfleoeai and 
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be pm on or pyi off Rt ane*« own vwm will. It i» ikA tnythiiiiR to be 
whimstoilly dtspmc^d wnh. It t% not annhinn to be priKtifKd capridoudy 
on ipcicud ocoiMcM or on f>;r!>ciibed dsyii. Morality deinaiKib a dtiiiotereet(*d 
devoikat to it»cif. A man truly vtrtu<iu« ranmic ttiwtHi a few 

da)a or e\en a \ety ishcirt itmc m idJenc%A. m iri^okim pureuiU* tn indccciil 
amuaement. mirth and iolhiy. lie canmn br an opportumid, violatiita Uie 
lawa of nairaltty v.hene\ex lu* th>nk«b it lonvenimt or prudent to 
dc so. Undivided, untlinchmc. k^yaJty to rwahty characusriaea 

a rcaJiy' gotxl man. Whati'vi-r ijt iUmv by Urn dKAitd tw in acnordanee 
with the moral standard and Ute dmaUH of fiiim w-ntT/ 

Some persons kilioitr under tlie misapinrhc^nsum that r^d age ia the 
proper time for virtumis artv Youth, they say. is the time lor enjoying 
t^orldly pleasures, as the laiia^itus t*! rnjtiyniint are then fully developed. 
Young people should not. lht*fr(t»fe, l>r uoutiUd vmh quesikms of cnarality 
and religion, but shmikl Ik t*» rnjiv, frtviy We cannot 

subacTibe to such a mcw. Thr e\ds it iritefniK-tanc'e are well known to 
all. In uiuth, the apjietitrs and bciomi* \efy sirring, and if 

young men and wtjmen an- iiernui.t'd to h^lktvr theii intUnalkmi 
without restraint - sf they do not arrfiire the halm <4 ielf^oaittol, they 
will ruin theniM'lves and dtgradt- thr r«<iLirtu*H to whiih they licking. In 
faa. one can hardly lie vstuxtitl to Ik^ Mfioous m old age, unleae lie 
begins to insucuw motality vet> early m hin lile. Persons passing their 
youtlfmemi) in stuisuahty. in dnnkmg and melnrs, rannrg generally 
turn virtuxMs all on a a*ddtri.t 

Wc !ic*c, then, iltai morahiy %s not nstneted to any particular period 
of human hie. If any on^- to .ittaiii moraJ n«ril and virtue, *he 

fchoufii try to mould his cliaractt r in >«Kiih m aciv>rd«^nie wiili the moral 
ideal, and he diould not. cat any iKtanam and m any prrkid of hia life* 
swerve fnitn the path of rerntudr 

Here tnu.Ht Kiiaid 3 p(n»ihlr mimnderflUntdins. 

The ofdfnaid maxim do.^ nm icallj iiwaui Uuit s vinuous niui ia not 
entitled to lake i«i alter ph><«cal or nantal vitik, or that he ehould not take 
pert in any amuretneni. henrever. inniorni it may be. Kcet and recreation 
ensure menu] and bodily vi|j**ir. Tiiry arr ewieniiaJ to the norat We 
W mm. Refreshment after toil enabies a wi,t\ceT to nMme hit ditty 
eriih r ene w ed vigour. A virt'ious man d«w nf4 despite all pleanirca 

* Refcrrii« h> the nature of a good man. Prof. Ma d tena i e dbaemt, 
'A p«int..r is one wiv; cttn fi»m biautifully ; a good mm ie not 
one who eon. but one eho Joe>. sut tichtiy. The (ood pninur ia (ond 
wti fn he w adeep or on a journey, le- when, (or my otber reaaoR, he 
It not employed in h« an. The pud mm it not good when aile^ or 
on a journey, unlm when H « good to tleep or to go on a jowney." 

t It may be noted here that toaetimet there is sudden moral idmcrfr 
tion or ie«wakcniiub tumiiic a wnner into a taint The Km of men Gka 
StjL Ratnahar, Aaoka and BUsomanml ithnrtnrte what mir ac ui out dwifM 
nay be wrouebt in Imam aoule by wKere repentance and DMae fnen. 
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ttnd «fnu««fXMe!fii«, He vitluii Icftflinuite bouixb, thott pU»iurv*s 

that are approved uf b>' can«rtencr. He «hvfn« all torts of exem. Ke 
aixrayi amds the two extremes, vu, immxirratr arauticatkai of appetitea 
and tlictr atti^preiSKin. and follow.-* the 'gulden mean* or the middle 
orirar He arrepta mode rat km* texirtperance cr aeJirestnuni m the gutdtn:{ 
prtrKijiie of his Ide* and* m 4 jiti«l>ing his dt'sircN he say» to bimaelf. 
* Thu>» fur* :.^nd no further". Hr anrit; at s<U 'eal:siit;on -at a hanrioriioua 
develt/^invrrit uf hix mure nature which invuhes a rational regulation of 
hi^ tf)4ifught%, (cihngs and d<*sir<s. True luippinf^ss can be secured, n»it 
by a cuntinuol tgmkatng after tkimal [>lta&(jre* but Uinmgh sHf-iealUi* 
ttt»n trnoivtng a ctmstJvmiu'K difuharce of the dviiies 

oi hie. A truly vutu^xis life is a haptiy hfe. *Ser Chs, XIV, XV.) 

XV. Beginning and growtli of morai conadouaneaa* 

§ 1* Prelttninary remarka. Moral nature of man. 

It is a V, cll Ui4n>M» f*ici that ir.aii is I's^riUially a mural beinji 
He IS viiiluwed, n»>t *»nl\ v. ith sch ouiMioii^ncvs. l>ui aUo ui.h 
what IS calletl r. iufi.<‘rw*.v.> <»t the M»nM‘iousness cif ri;^ht 

and aiul resj^in^tluiij). Hihics, a'- the scjcnce 

u\ iiuiralu), ati atuUsis of mural consciuuMtess 

which is an extremelc cor-;plcx jJirnonunun, a compK*tc.»» ps) • 
i'hoMs, intolviin^ intellectual «;r cois'mtnc, emotional ur senti- 
mental, and \i*ljtiunal active factors. It is in the prcKC.ss cf 
arialvMiij;: an«l exi>!aminjL: tln^ complex tisMie of consciou^sncss 
that Kthics lia> to conHon: the various |>ruolems v^hich it 
undctlakcs to ^dve. Hence iUhiCs is Mrmetio.Cif dclined as the 
"IliiluHOphy of morai t<»n,sca»*jsiu*>s*\ 

Now, much fw^ already bmi >;nd m the present treatise 
aliout the natiite, conlimts and dexeltiprr.cnl c»! moral conscious- 
ness. t rfiie* Ch>. \\ XX & XXIV i. A few additional remarks 
are made here alKuit iiv uiij^in and gruvuh. As is well-known, 
moral consciousness, like <Hher as]H:cts of human life* {»asses 
throU):h a steady process of tlevelop:nent. U.nh in the individual 
and in the race*, us here deal with its development in the 
race. 

In fiiseussns^ the proldern of the l>e|i;inning and growth of 
moral consciousntss, we sluiuld bear in mind that human nature 
is essentially moral, and that the germ« of morality are inherent 
in it from the ven* Iwrginning. We assume at the outset that 
the ground of moraitty lies !n the very constitution of the human 
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mind, caniun arivc mil i»t non moral elements, just as 

a positive quantiiy can never he made up hy the addition of 
negative ones. The latent nic^ral iiattJre oi nwii gradually unfolds 
itself with the aceuimilati«»n of c*x|Hrrience. KvoUitionists of the 
Si>cnccrian Sch<X)l arc wrong in •i\ip|x>*!ing that the ini>ral con- 
st tousness of man has l»evii e\olvtH! mit of non-moral cx|)erience. 
Evolution cannfiC create an>ihin/ new if can only gTstdually 
unfold or manifcNt what was |HiiCe!)!ial and implicit l»rft)re. It 
cannot, therefore, derive the moral out «d the !ioiMnoniI~it 
cannot call into U'iru* a m<»ral nature where there was a hlanh 
h<f(»re. The influence of ernironmen!. the needs t>f human Iwincs 
in the siruirele for exigence, their %anotjs biological ami social 
requirements, cannot rceufe rnoralitv even in the cmirse of 
countless t’rnemtions t thev can onlv fr/oric/ mrntrd and moral 
development. Tn the eyes of the moralist, man from the first 
moment of bis exis|ene«*. poteruiallv. if not actuallv. a nmral 
l)eincr. protrress/* as IVof. Se*h righflv remarks, 

morality in protrress. 'progre^^^^ive morality*; never, at anv statre. 
a protress tn moralilv. or a pr#tcress from the non-moral to the 
moral stage/* f J Stwh' nf Pfhnf'h^t, p 

A careful studv of the h'*‘*or\' of luvran » ivili/atirm convinces 
Us that nMjrdifvin some form or other Isas alv rivs licen a factor 
of human life. When v e inve^^tica^e th<’ manners and riistoms, 

•The same vriter adds: — 'Tf man startl'd on his career as a wfFi* 
moral be*nc. he r>o»j1d ntvn hemm#* mom!, env rv»re than he endld 
irake am* intellerejal attainments if he vere not from the first an 
irtellecttial being A thcorr adurh sr*fks to eir^lain the wgin erf fnoralitr 

reference to a premoral nr^ndifutn. to R’hirb morality stands in 
smti-theais, eondemns itself Iw' its verv staft^ent If fhe^ orifnnal apd 
r\tunil state v'wre htmim btfnt^ th*" *:«nr and tire*’ nature would 

never give place to the gentlenewi and love of the moral WPorW. It te aa 
true in iJie sphere of moralitv as in ?har of nature rr knowledife, that the 
nttdn of the lafesi frj’rts of the evf^irtionaqr nroceas fn!*at be alaeady 
present in the first stages of that process ffr mkUk nihil ft. It ii aho 
and egiialty true in all these spheres that we find in the later atagea tfie 
fuller mantfestatioR of the einential nature wfinae ifvoltttion we are tfschtt* 
that the latest ta the truest. As the odk U the truth of the acorn. so» la 
the man of ripe culture and refinetnent the truth dindy prefigure in thg 
primevd fava«e.** fIbU., pfs 31 MI 9 ). 
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the usages ami practices, of the primitive races of mankind, we 
6nd that they have ucmt Uxn \vtthr»ut siwne cemsciousness of a 
di^ti^^tion lielween ami c%'il, U*twccn things whicH should 

be done and thoM* which are to l>c avoirlcd. It is true that they 
are not found to {Mosix the srne ahstrart, refined and elevated 
moral notionn ami xntinients as are noticed amongst Che 
enlightened races. it jv aNo true that many sufMrrstitious 
prartii'es. many I'niel ami ifnmoral ritc'^. are often di.scovere<l 
amongst the lowe*-! savage*^ : still e\en these iriln’S are not 
totally clestittite f*J the nidiments of morality.* They, too, 
have their instinctive tribal aver-^ions and preferences. As 
pckintcd out hv rthimlngists. >avae»^ are cndnwerl with an implicit 
sense of i»Miga}t«*n and rr^|«tnsil*!litv, and they slrietly follow 
the manners and e 1 !storn^ prevalent in their communities. 
Punishments are inflicted f*n thosf memUTs of a tril^e that 
violate its traditi*#ns Parental afTeetinn, sim[ilicity or frankness, 
aversion tf) laUelni***!. unquest totiing lovalty and olieflience to 
their chiefs, tend^’oev t<» jmunute interest^, courage, sense 

ot justice, and hospitality are some id the virtues possessed by 
uncivilised and seriil eiviliM'd ra<'e< of mankiml. The truth is 
that man is esHeiitlallv a social iKMutr. and the germs or beginnings 

* Dr. Westrrmarck, an eminent f!oci<^logi*«t and moiralist, sums up the 
rmilts of his enquiry- into I lie hisior>' of nv^al ideas in the followin'; 
words:- -'When wre examine the moral ndes of uncivilised races, we find 
that they in a ve^' larse measure re^mble those prev’alent amon^ natkm 
ci culture. In many savage communiiics homicide is prev^ented by custom, 
and an is theft. Savages also renra^d charity as a duty and praiae genemit)* 
as a virtue, Many uncivilised races are conspicuous for their avemion to 
telling lies.*’ of morai ideas). He ia. however, 

careful to point out that **there is a considerable difference between the 
rcirard (or hfe. rropeny mtS and the general welhbeing of a neighbour 
which dispbys itself in prhniih-e niles of morality, and that wtiicli is among 
ourseIvTs.*' (Ibid.). 

He also mnarka, " Various data prove that the kmer raoBi haive some 
If eling of justice, the fkneer M all moral feelingt. And the supposition that 
remors e is unknown to them is not only unfounded, but conUadicted by 
tacts .To nppose that savages are entirely without cooacicnoe tt quite 
omtiary to what we may infer from the great regard in which they hold 
their cuMm. as also contrary lo the dhect stmementa of tmvdDcrs who 
have taken some paiiis to caafnine die matter.'* (fMf., VoL I, p. 124). 
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of social and moral laws arc di^ccrniftlc wherever there is the 
nucleus of society. As Moiety has Iwn in existence from the 
very be^nnin'^ of human life, morality in su’?:e fonti has always 
fjcen present akmjf with it. 

The forepnnj? remarks make if cli.u that even the sai-ages 
are not contpletely (le\oid of rudimentary jnoral notions and 
sentiments. When, aeam. we awnfarc the ethical notions %if 
Ikncient civilisol races, we are >\irj*rised to find strikinjt* |>ointS 

o. similarity. The diversity td nuna! judimieiiis is imich less 

than is supfs>scd. As Janet ri.rhtly nut. 'dt is surpiisinf? 

how amid fjreat ilifferences in tine, fdace* and material 
circumstances, man has \el been evetMvherc so nearly the same. 
ITie moral lei:i.slators of the IlindiKts, the (’hinrM\ the Persian*, 
the Hebrews, and the (ireeks ha\e all forme«] strikint^lv similar 
ideas of human morality; ami the m<»re closely we study the 
civilisations of these iliffercnt the more clearly we see 

similitude in diversity, tlur more mma roiN wc find the ideas held 
in common amid all apparent nmtradiciions/* i Theory of Morals, 

p. 333).% 

We sec, then, that morality is deeply en«:raine<l in human 
constitution. It is practically cceextensiu* \\iih hurimn life and 
history.^ In all the different siai^^es^if human civilization, it is 
feund that men not only act in particular ways. Init also in 
various ways indicate their \iews ?Jtat jiartieular kinds of action 
are ri^ht and others are wronij. It should be li«>rne in mind 
that nwrality is at first everywhere ‘customary \ but it f^radually 
Uxomes more and more 'reffcclive* with the j^eneral develcipment* 
of human mind, 

f 2. (b) The since of Customary Morality. (Custom as 
the standard ic cuide. Early life. Group MonKly). « 

f* 

Wc may now indicate more adctjuatt-ly the ffcnrral nature of 
moral development. 

A careful enquiry into the hi'-tory o. looral ideas convinces 
ws that morality starts from tribal custofns. The moral life of 
man develops from customary action, founded partly on imitation 
and sujggiestion, to the state of independent reflective choice. 
In primitive amnnunitietl there is no distiiiction between moill 
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conduct and customaiy otMcrvance; the two are ai^rentlv 
identical. The rule of custom is the rule of duty at early stages 
of moral evolution. A savage is a member of a tribe, and his 
life is hedgcti about by customary observances which imply the 
beginning of moral activities. To the primitive man, the tradition 
of the trilje, clan or group is the rule of right and wrong; the 
seat of authority is cu.stom, established usage, public opinion. 

What, then, is exactly meant by a custom? \\'bat are its 
main characteristics? A custom may be roughly defined as a 
.settled habit of ,’icttoti, a mcKfe of action dcvclopctl in a commu- 
nity and adojrtcd by it as obligatory. It is a public habit 
which is deemed obligat4>ry or binding on the members of a 
community. As Dr. Westcrmarck observes, "A custom, in the 
strict sense of the word, is not merely the habit of a certain 
circle of men. but at the same time involves a moral rule. I'here 
is a close connection iMriween these tw<) characteristics of custom: 

its hahitualness and its oldigatorinoss The unreflecting 

mind has a tendency to disapprove of any deviation from it 

Children sh«»\v re.spect for the customaiy, and so do savages." 
f/Wrf.. Vol. r. p. 15<>). 

How. then, do customs arise? Do we find in them any 
beginning of monility? Alt far as we can see, certain modes 
of action naturally grow up in the life of a people. Some of 
these modes of action appear good or beneficial to the tribe — 
they seem to be f.ivmirable to its welfare, and thus teitd, on tlie 
whole, to be approved, selected, and retained. In course of time 
thex' become engrained in the minds of the people as settled or 
fixed habits of action and are handed doxvn to posterity' as tribal 
customs, usages or practices. 

In such customs or practices we find the beginning of 
morality — the germs of the sense of duty and the .^rit of 
self-sacrifice. The primitixT man, as already pointed out, laok« 
upon customs as binding on him. He is averse to all acts against 
tribal interests, and is even ready to sacrifice his persona) 
interests in promoting the xirdfere of the tribe. In die wordx 
of Mr, CfiflTord, he has what may be called *a tribal self*. He 
boles upon himself only as a member of his tribe. His life 
is idenl^^ wHIi that of the serial grasp, tribg pr clan to whiri) 
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te bdoiqifs. "Of himself as an tndependciU individual, or of 
others as independent individuals, he has not yet formed any 
dear conception " The imiividual almost instinctively fcdlows 
those lines of conduct that prontute the welfare of his tribe 
and avoids those that harm ft. Even a very low savafte may 
be said to be guided or moved by the implicit idea of a larger, 
social or trilal self, when, instead of appropriating to hiinsdf 
the whole amoiHit of the Injoty or the futKl secured by hint, he 
submits it to the head of the fjutnly, triln: or clan fur a|»purtion* 
inent. 

V\'e arc now in a iMvsitinn to understand more adequately the 
solidarity of printitivc mural c«msciousncss. It evidently involves 
the idea of tritial tmity. Amottg the prijoitive races of nvan- 
kiiid, the g<Mf<I is conceived as a giKsi tor the trilx*. A savage, 
of course, docs not deliberately ask himself whether his conduct 
i.i or is not conducive to trilvd gotid. lie instinctively or senu* 
Consciously subordinates his desires to the welfare of the whole 
tribe, otherwise there would Ih* no community, lie puts himself, 
so to aiteak, at the jioinl <t( view of the tribe to which he 
belongs. 

It is clear from the alnive that the ethical unit of the earliest 
times ^s a social grou[»-~thc family, trilte, clan or community. 
1'he primitive foitn of judgment on conduct, expressing itself in 
rewards and punishments, implies essentially aiqirobation or 
approval of what str«igthen.s the tribe and disapprobation or 
disapproval of wh?.t weakens it.* Omduct is guided by custom 
which is taken to be the moral stamlard. Customary observanA 
is the essence of moral conduct. Hence the primitive stage may 
be called the stage of "customary and gn^up inorality‘*.t 

* "Pram the tribal point of view, the oonacioumcm of the prinitiva 
savage pasam judgment both on bbrn^ and others as itsdividuAi ssidibi 
the tribe. And on the whole, actions are judged to be good or twi, 
s»d imhviihaals to be praiseworthy or blameworthy, aaatdiaf as tiMqr 
tend to promote or impede the miatenoe and wdfara of dm tifba* 
tPmf. Mackenzie; Moimuf of Bthk$, 6th. Ed it ion. p{x 98; 97). He huMs 
that the germ of moral conduct ia found in the gnpakm htincl of 
to wcf 

tct. Sedk. EtUetd Ermtip^ ppt. 31999: "Ptam the tot. aaa 
is a aocU bcpnc: to ttto or the fai^ ia to tadt, and to hwlWdad 
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(b) The ttafe of RdBectivo morilily. GoidHioo of ooo- 
duct by laws (political and moral)* 

The »laj4e of morality descril>c<l above may fairly U* 
called *unrelicctivc\ in this i^tage ntai blindly follow Ujc 
custotn:» and usages that ha\e naturally grown up. There ih 
hi»rdly any indciHudem thinking or rcrtcctive choice, and the 
feeling ot moral indignation is not suftkienlly strong. The idea 
ol a general juiignicnt on cha^'acicr has scarcely emerged in this 
stage. I'rimitive iK.*<>plc hardly think of inner disposition and 
character. 'J'hey juclge overt acts and omissions by reference 
to tribal traditions and interests. Morality, according to them, 
ctii]sist.s merely in oUrtiietice to the established customs. 

In course of time, with the gradual development of mind, an 
change lake.s place in the life of a jHropIe. Definite 
laws or rules of action couic to be formulaled and enforced, and 
they l.>egin to j>la\ an important part in the guidance of conduct, 
'riic mural judgmeiu of the |K*ople at this stage undergoes a 
mcMlsfication. The (listinclioii bctwien right and wrong is now 
made more precise. A ilefiniie standard of action is^sel up. 

which ser\es to each man Ujth as a rule of life for himself and 
a rule of ciilicism ujion his neighbours''. The good and the 
biitl, the virluniss aiul the vicious, are marked off ; feelings of 
rts|Hrct arc felt loi tlie former clas**. and hatred for the latter. 

All these changes imply a considerable amount of inlellcctu.il 
and moral pritgress. They indicate a sub.stantial development 
of reflci:tive ixiwer. a deeixming of the moral consciousness of 
man. In framing and enforcing laws, the legislators arc guided 

ha» no interests span from the tribal and domestic intefesU in whkh 
ht shares. Apart from this social relation, he would be a mene fragment, 
an unreal ab^xaaion which the piimiiive mind b unable to conceive. 
This rehuion presciibrs to him the Jaw of his conduct, and any breach 
o?* the law is visited with such penalties as the instinct of self-preservatiOD 
teaches the primitive society. The transformatioo of the trite, with Hs 
unformulated social requiremems, imo the state, with its written laws, 
comes later, but does M essentially alter the sthmioo; H oidy makes 
caplidt what had before teen The social relation, whether tribal 

domestic or political is esaeruialb* a moral relation, and the oonacioaaness 
tfaeae wider relations and of their daim upon tte individiial life ia the 
conaciouanaas of inocal Qbligation.” 
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by considerations of six'ial utility as well as by a growing wmm 
of justice and c?quity. 

But the moral i‘tmsvinu>iK**s ui a |HNJ|de catmot be slid to be 
adequately developed, unle^x ami until theic is a tiansition from 
the external to the intiMul \u a «ii inoMht}, and a dtstinclion 
is clearly drawn Uiwmi ilir ji»dti\c L\ss ot the land and 
univcrsiil moral lav»s 1 1 »</*• pj*. lo 17, aKij p. 2t>2). The 
laws of the fornuM class, as kn**^' . arc cxteinaily im|»osed and 
made oldii^'atory by penaliies; ot iht^ Utter class, being 

revcalcil by conscimcc, att sell lu.jH/Mii *mil dceimrti <ibligiitory 
for their own sake. llic *oni;iT aru at material prosjierit/ 
— they are primarih ditvclcd »njtuard a%'ts detrimental 

to scx'ial welfare: the lalii r airu at nnpioscuicnt of character 
or, as it is soineiiines cailol. ‘piirilication nf the luMn\ Now, 
in the life of a pro; 4 re’'%ivc i.oe, this distimtion gradually 
emerges. It is gruilually undvi*toud ih.a du* iinur purjMJse and 
character, ami not tin* outv.uril a»t^ iwnh ihcjr conseijuencesjf, 
constitute the jiropvr 4»bjtc! of . m!.iI jod\inu‘ni The nlea of a 
*l>ur# heart' subsliiutes itsc!? o»; rxtcin.il o!»sei\aines. U is 
fell more and moiv thal rwnal princip!'** should be o!»eycd 
for their own sake' that MiUv for <h;t\ \ •‘ake' .should \k tlwr true 
nile^of life. 

It is in till* aUive wavs fh.ts inotalify Urori’cs more and 
more reflective, the moral co!i>eionNnf‘'-^ deeper and deeper. At 
this stage the \al‘dily of atcej.ted laantier'S aiul customs is 
sometimes questit»ned, and ibe leai b.isis of moral judgnjent 
investigated. Hence the necesvjtv p.t a dee|HT reflection soon 
arises* Moreover, when (»k| cu^t«>:rjs, {Hiliticai laws and nx^ral 
principles co^cxist, conflict’^ .itmngsi tlunn fdten arise* The 
ultimate result of such a confliu is further ethical reflection, 
and an attempt is made to consirnci a scientific system of Elhicft. 
Broad univer*sal moral principle^, ap[dic'able to all times and traces, 
are formulated, and there is an effort to discover the supreitte 
end of human life. 

We see, then, that, in the final stage, reflective morality tft 
substituted for customary ot>servancc. 

But here we should guard ourselves against a possibte 
misapprdt^sion. Though* :n the life of a progressive people* 
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inomlity becomes more and ntc«re reflective, )'et we must mit 
suppcrie that men arc ever |>uWkHl wholly by ‘retkclive principles* 
or ethical nutioiis formcfl through rctWciiun. Even in the most 
advanced or eitlightenefl conitnuriincs, the notions by w'hich 
people i;uitlc thernH^lvcs are deri^eil j*arlly from reflection and 
liartly from ’the social or spiritual atmosphere*.* 

Hetore cuncludiiii: litis section, we should once HjOtc pom- 
out tlwit muntl dc\el<*pinciit imptiis ‘a fjradual widening of the 
sc«ipe of virtiH** a tr.m-iiion from |farticti!an«^!t' to universali$in« 
from [Kifriotisin or fuitmtciiisin to htini;tJti^nt or conMt)ofHjihtantsm. 
The sco|H*s of virlue*. like justice and bei*evolenoe are at first 
*iittra*triliar ; later on, their sco|#cs In-cotju* inter^mitionar and 
VosnuijMilitair. With moral prn”fi->«, family afftMion cx{>ands 
into jcitriotiMii, and pairiofiMit into philaiuhropy or hunianita* 
(I'u/e pp. irrltj 

* Dr. Ikjsanqurt luivs that tlic dindo^am is from *tDoral Uk&% te 
*Kieas about nkirality’ ir, msphcjt ordinary* moral notions 

t derived from tiadituHi) to explicit ethua) notions or awicepts fv*indcd 
on reflection. He pi^nis out that the transition i» Ircim an implicit know- 
ledac ol moral quality to an explicit gtasp cd moral prinaples and of the 
sipreme end <v ideal It nuiy be pcunUtl here that ’the ideas about 
n orahty' are called ’ethical ideas' b> I>r Macktnne. He : ’’jji man 
nmy guide himsiif by the conct-ption of a ciearly>def«ned end, such aa 
the attainment of haptancHs or perfection, and may adapt hts whole line 
of conduct to the attainment of this. In such a case, be is guided by an 
ethical idea or b>' an idea about oaaality. i.r., by an idea formed through 
reflectKai u!>on the nature of the rncaal end But a moral idea need not 
fcc of this character. A imwal idea may be got, as it is fomeiiinca pat, out 
of our ’spiritual atmoiiphcre’. The idea, for instance, of the ktod of 
cenduct which fits a ’gtiukman' or a ’Christian’ «i not, aa a rulw 
denved from any definite reflectscin on the nature of the moral end, 
btif » rather acquired thitaigh tradition and twperienre. It Is importam, 
then, to remember that a man may be raided by fsoral ideas, thoai^ 
he baa nrvtr deflmul)* reflected upon the natutc of mocaiity'* {Mmmtl 
ejf £rb*ri, pk 9t>). 

We see, then, that Prof. Marhcnete draws a nice and aubtk diatinctioP 
bftwtni *ini»a) kkas' and ^ethical ideas*. But in comaaon parianoe and 
in oedinaiy etbkal rttcracuiw the two expreationa are often used as 
•>tien(yiiioat. 

tSpenccT pointi cad that, in the case of saviqpe peoples^ 'intenud 
uwaDy maana "taUifiiai mmtf. He maans to aay tHm aavapn 
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From the above sketch it is clear that evolution is at work 
the field of morality. Init m<^ra! evolutiim or pitufrrss Ahjs 
not imply a }>assaj;:e from the noiMoiinil to the moral It 

si|niifies a transition: 

(H from a lower stace of iiioralitv to .a hisfher one~from 
an implicit kno\v!ed}»e of mnral quality to an explicit irrasp of 
ethical principles from *moral ideas* iu ‘ideas filMuit morality*: 
(2^ frmn an cxlcnwl xo an internal \icw of morality; 

(3) from Vtistoniarv* to 'reHcot!\e‘ morality - from the 
customary observance's, u^arc'^ aru! practices of {articular tribes 
and nations to an tindet'itandin*: and f*»rir!nlation of universal 
moral principles ap|»licable to all {peoples i\x races; 

f41 fmrn a narrower to .a wider scope af virtue. 

We mav say, then, that **the course of moral progress is 
from potentiality to actuality, fronj the fniter to the inner, from 
the fonn to the spirit, from a narrow or contracted to a litieral 
and comprehensive edimate of duties ami viniirs'*.'^ 

ItenfAiny care only for the welfare of the tribe to which they brlong. but 
tre at enmity with other trihea. ‘'Moral pixtrew tikes ptoiy*. M 
D'Arcy remarks, "bv' mes*nii of the widening of the aortal area, The 
tribe extends till it herorm^ the nati<vn or stale Now It wrf t ns 

a m§re cmmnoo^lace to talk of the human famih. or the brothffhond 
of nuuiktnd. or the universal fatherhood of God. f/r to speak of heathefi 
or savaae peoples or unbelievers as of pentons pniMeiiied of Hxhts cqttaliy 
well founded a^th fMf mm. Yet these corrmrmplares are a mark of ethieal 
advance nwe strikinr. nwve convincing, than perhaps any others vhkh 
exist’', f A 5lfafl Study a/ £fkks). * 

C/. A. C Mifa. Elfntrntji ef Xforab, p PM: ’’When the tnors! 
horiaon widens^, beneverfenre will ind^^dt' within its pale the wfanla 
mankindL and even the animal creation, while the earlier dChBatt 
fright havv included cmlv friends and neighhoors. or nirmbrrs of. the 
same clan. The later thus tndudes the earlier, thnuidi the earKer b 
aot ot>-exteiistve with the later.” "In the fully developed stage, the 
world » viewed sa a *Cftv of Gad^ in which aR its members are faoitfid 
tofcCher by sacred ties.** ^/Hf p 19S). See abm Srth't Etkirtd PrladMeh 
p. 347, for the reconciliatkin of pathotism with tmiversal beoevctaiea or 
cowiicpoBtftiilWk 

*lt baa been remarked by Phif. James 5Mi thid *'momi pramai 
h, m sum and adaaaacc. the progrcasive d t scw v gry of the lodhrfdaaL^ 
die ci^iw«kA «f ^ ftMcRxnt, tw pp. 270^ of tM, book. 
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XVI. CMlom and morality. Ethos. CondtM&ig ramarks. 

In ihe pf ri'fdini; Motion \vc ha\c imiiid that primitive race^ 
arc l»y lri!>al ra>tr>nis. ati<! that moral pro^rcs!* implies a 

transition from cU’^tonury to rcflei‘ti^e morality. But we are 
not to siipi>o‘e that only uncivili^f.^l or *^'ivayre iK.*op!es have 
customs. K\ery ronm^nnity or sotiety is i:ovemcd by certain 
rules or laws which are c.ilhd siK*iai fitanners and customs. 
n»ey arc sanctioned and enforced bv cofnition opinifm. thoiurb 
without any f<)rin;d local enactntent. Beinc the results of 
rollrclive reason and expenence c»t a siK"ietv. they are beneficial 
to it at a particular <f:icc of its d-nehtonjcnt. 

What, then, is the precise relation of social manners and 

customs to moralifv? A litth* r^^flecoi n is sufficient to convince 

us that thev ret^rc'^ein the vr^ial nmrality — the ceneral moral 

spirit of the c<»mntnnitv in which they arc prevalent, and 

influence the moral character and conduct of its individital 

members. It i< from the vr^-tal n anners and customs that an 

individital receives his first mor.a! trainintr* Yet thev are not 

* ^ 

•Even those that are mlUxi •hemes*, •supermen*, ereat men or men of 
fpnlus p**>phe!s, refiirmers. teachers end leaders of hi!manity-~are not 
alt4i«ether indeTM’ndent of win] influence. Thev, too, as Hftrel wr% are 
•suckled at the breast of the universal rfhm* and are Vhtldren of ihrir 
time*' For a full aemunt of their relation to society, tiee Ch, XX. I X 
The term 'etfsW mav he brieflv d«^ftned es the mo^al and spiritual 
atmosoheiT of a communitv It inolies the ccr^mon moral spirit of a 
crwimun*ty---^the renersil character of a pimnle-as expressed in its anetal, 
polislcat .*md relirkms laws and institutions. ••The ethos of a people**, 
says Pmf. Mackenrie, “is partlv expressed in definite commands and 
precepts Ritl nenlv also it consists in reiHMmised habits of action and 
sti^ndards indement wh»rh has-e never been predseh* formulated.** 
of Ethir$, p 330' S^irh en ethos has sometime* been inteTr«ftfd 
from the Hecelian standpoint as an expressTon of the World-will or the 
Ethical rvinr^rle '►t in Nature. The term •Zeit-yeist* is somettmet 
med to sifnifv ‘the sprit of the ace*. 

A fetr words mav hr said here about the expresnoni •amup will* and 
*imt|> fnnmliis**. Br these term* we mean Hhe will and morafitv of 
anriat cmwtm’. We have alreadv esotsined !he nature of cowornatry flwip 
monaUty of primith*e navaites. Cniliaed human bemrs are also always 
inctribcfs of ipmops of a more or kas extensive kind— a (amilv, a oatkas. 
a trade or prolmioR. and the fronjcis to which they belanr my act 
f^hrh'' or wionchr. just the incfividoals *vfap co mp oae the jtmipi taajr. 
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absolotely’ binding on the individual. A }teraon may be wiiwr 
than hi* gmeratiun. lie n:;*'- riso above the *orial morality ol 
his time and disco^’er the inadequacy or evil character of the 
prevailing customs. If v», bt ju'^titird in tntnsgresning them. 

We conclude, then, that the social custtan* should not be 
viewed as too sticred t<» Im- ever \iolatnl, A Mind veneratioB 
for old, v.omHiut and d' caye*! u,s.»Kes and practices may hinder 
social and moral progress. Indtx^l. it is .1 well-kuuwn fact that 
what is cu.stomar>- i< not i;cce*.s,inly Ko--d from the mural or 
even from the util-iarian ju int «>f view. Hence the necessity 
for social reform sotnctiiiit-s arises. 

Note. 

It may be stated in this nsuiretnin that in the opinion of many 
tboucinful nriten, individual seMasaeftion acatnot the catabMied 
iTJumera and custonu of soriety H not alvays iuat.lubk. The aodal kvs 
of dviliaed coomninities ate mostly founded on the moral tatoitkiB of 
what is richt. They arc gmerally pmducta of the opUectivc c apnr i i a i e a 
moral indsht and wiadnin <>f many ecncratiomL Henoe oonfonBltf 
to theftt u. in the sajority of rases dasrabie fraei the nmal and prudan* 
tial points of view. It is not proper far ordinary an to diaraiMd 
lishtly the current opinions sm nioral and aociat lubioeta. Such pemoB S 
dwuld Rot be left to the suidunre uf individtal caprice. They ihouM 
(to <Uote the ^ds of Ileed) live acreeabty to the Ethoa tof 
tlirir coomunity. .Kt Burke obuTVos in bis 'Rrfleclians on the Ptandi 
Revohitkm', “We are afraid to put an (0 Ova and trade Mch 
on his own private stock of muont becauoe we believe that the 
•tock in each man is scail. end tnat the imfividuab would do better 
to evdl thandves of the general bank and capital of natkaia aiid*of 
ages'*. Siadlariy. Bredley mnarics “We shcxild oondder whetfor 
the cnoonraejnc of oneaelf in hrviiqc oirinions of ane'’s am, *n the eenee 
of thiiddng differently from the world on moral eubinxa, be not. la *9 
person other than a henver-bvn propbtt. Jieer self-eonodt". (Bikktt 
Stadia, p. 000). He even foes so far as to dedaiv an p h at i bfly that Ak 
aan who aeein to have a hicher Rnrality than that of his vsorid is on the 
ffapBilidld of i BBBor a lity. 

Thus, acconfing to these thiRkers, respect far social order is a diitf< 
WhataEt and viitae; ther my. comfat in Rviny agniafaly to the Bthoa 
The eahiect cannot be diecissard in an efamentafy etfiical tnaUm 
Da the p re aci i t one We niey here ihapfy temaifc that tMs vie* 
in v o lve s an demtt of trath. The ethos of a oc uainlty . ttamiKf 
IP raking Iwtp* iht moral devdopment of hkRvidBals; ft fonhlNS 

H • 
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Item wttli tbrir itatidvd d axnlity- No dtiwpt. riieitld be node to 
pttit dnm or dcadtiti nohly oM cuetome and imtitutioM, liovir 
beeaute thejr are oldi for they are often the rmiha of collective etpe> 
mnce and wiadcm of agei. An txcmavt love of novdty, a panioo tor 
diaoKbit oncicnt uncea and iratitutiom, ia often aa injurioua to aocicty 
aa a blind veneration for whatever ia ofat. It nwai. however, be 
adnitted that !»irality ia proercaaive. and that the mannera and cuatona 
even of dvilifcd rotaiminitie* ate not alwaya aa food a» they ihouM 
be. Hence there ariw» the neceaaity for aocial reform. But the viewa 
nf ‘refomma' xhoukL in all raaea be aubjected to careful and leatchini 
ceidciafl). Aa Prof. Mackenne aptly dbaovea, ''The Edioa of a people 
fat not a atatkmary’ thins. It devetopa. like aocial life (rnerally; and 
iti (hrv-rkipawnt la brousht about by the constant dfort of the beat cxinben 
of a rare to reach a h'stier otjndard nf Ufe than that which they find 
cmem anons them . Whil* then, it ia on the whole true that the 
Ethos of our prode fumiahea ua with our moral standard. H must yet 
be remembered that it U often dewnible to elevate that standard itself 
by the further development of our conception of Vahte.** (Jtfnniiaf •/ 
Kthk$, pp. 331. 332). "Wisdom ia justified of all her diiMren; and those 
who are now rccofniaed as havinx been amons the wiaeat and beat woe 
not ahrayt the most faithful to the traditiona of their own people. StUI 
k is rteht enoush that the new prophets ahould be wtojected to careful 
erkieiwa and that w« should reoDyntse. in general, that ‘this wic world 
of owa is mainly right’." </Wd.. p. 3S1). 


§XVIL Ethka of dto BhafMfith. 

(O) pRO.IMiNAKY ReOIAKKS. 

The Bhagabadjfita which forms a part of the great epic 
Mohohhorafa is one of the sacred Kriptures of the Hindus. In 
point of popularity it is second to none in the world of Indian 
thought. It has always commanded great admiratitm. It is 
essentially mimotheisiic in character and teaches a liberal code of 
religion am! ethics. It tries to reconcile the different religkms 
standpoints as well as the different metaidiysicai and ethical views 
prevalent at the time. It seeks to harmonise the var'ous current 
kkais of life and tries to correct their extravagances. The work 
hieathes throoghout a spirit of toleration which is an outstanding 
characteristk of Hindu thoughL 
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it may be cotcd in this ctmncction that the woric i» in tha 
iorm oi a diekigue between the third Putdava Ar}una« a oitftaiy 
warrior and hero ol the tinw?, and ki» friend* idulox^iher and 
guide Sree Krishna, semog as his chanutcer in the battle oi 
Uuruksh^tra. According to ilu tiiu itself. Sree Krishna is nadly 
an Auatara or incamatioa A the Suiircntc Deity in human form* 
Arjuna sees in the rank of the njipusite army a brge number oi 
hie kinsmen, reiati\t» ami iiitittiatc friends. He is hormr-stricken 
at the thought of hghtiiig agamst them, and lie forthwith lays 
down his arms, si>uig that he would lathci be killed than be a 
killer. War is piuductivc if many evils— it leads not only to the 
trunense destruction of life and pru|iett>, bin also to social cor* 
ruptioii and the tike. Srtc Kniduia replies, justifying the fight 
on various grounds, the chief aiiMing lltrin arc the following: 
(1) The soul is iuunortol, it is independent of the liody. *'Thc 
essential thing in m-’ui is not the tiody ami the senses, but the 
changeless spirit." y2) Disinterested deiutimi to duty should be 
the rgle of life, llc.nce it is the bounden duty of a kshotriya to take 
p.<rt in a dharmaytHidm like the pie.sent laic. In rc|dy to further 
question^ asked by Arjuna. Sree Krishna (kvclojis his own ethical 
and gieiapl'.' sical vtewi* and declares himself to lie the Suprcsric 
Deity in humai^ form. In the course of the kmg conversation, 
Sree Krishna reptf.tedly advises Arjuia to perform his specific 
duties fruin a pittc serwse of duty.* The mind of Arjuna is now 
switched on to a new |iath, and be follows the advice of biec 
Krishna, his divine (rieml and teacher. 

* Eabortinc Arjuna, Krishna says: 

wit fvn jww ^0 ir 

(Ch. U. Verm 31). 

(HoUhic pleasiife and pain alihe, 

Cain and kna victocy and defett. 

Then ckd dvaeU for bmtle. 

Thus thou not get any evil). 

Ftam F. Edgenon't fik eg nand Gla. Vot. I. 

(Uirvnid <Menud Scrica)* 
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Now, according to the Hindu view of life as set forth in the 
(dta, there are three important pathways kadii^ to the s ummmt 
bomtii of life as wcH as the realisation of the reality. These are 
the paths of knowledge, devotuxi and v:X3oa--piaiuiyoga, bhakU- 
yof^ and karmayoga. The Gita accepts all the three methods as 
quite suftahle for the realisation of the highest good (furusartha), 
but it lays special era|dtasis on kanna-yoga. In the present secduti 
we propose to give a short account of the ideal of kortiut as set 
fords in the Gita, 

(fr) ThK of KAkMA-YoOA. AS FOUNO IS TH£ GiTA, 

(A general account of the doctrine of karma). 

The term 'Karma' is used in tlie Gita (a) in a very wide 
sense signifying any action or deni, anything which is done 
voluntarily or habitually, vb) in the sense of duties or social 
obligations and (c) in die sense of sacrittccs, observance of rites 
and ceremonies, devotional acts, acts of prayer and worship. 

The Gita d(x*s not forbitl the obser\ancc of Vedic rites and 
cerenHinies; on the contrary, it permits ordiiury men to perform 
them in accordance with the rules laid down in the Sastras. In 
fact> the Sastras are not to be disobc>'ed ; they are to be foUowed 
by the masses in the ordinaiy affairs of life.* 

At the time of the Gita many different views of right conduct 
prevailed, vit., the V'edic theory' of the observance of rites and 
ceicmonies, the Upanisadic doctrine of a search after truth, the 
ntmastic ideal of giving up actimi and the theistic view of the 
worship of One God. The Gita in its Kaima-Yoga summarises 
all those prevalent doctrines about the right conduct of man, and 
tries to round them all into a consistent system. 

Vedic sacri&es do not lead us to freedom from bandage. 
They have only an instrumental use and pr^re the aund for 

(.Theiefae the Seur« » the lughm wuhority for dw a se taia nut 
ct wiMt tbuM be dow and wtot ihouM not be). 
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Mister ficedom. But Vi^m pcrfunned as a ncriSce lo w wr* 
•hip of God and in a spirit t>f disintcrrs<t»iticss (ntfAdNNiMaMi) ik 
quite as efficacious as any other nieUiod. 

Thus the Gita transforms the \ cd«c theory of sacritice and re* 
oenciles it with true .«pinrual kni>Mieihie. The sacrilies are 
attempts to develop sclf^rcstranu and sclf-surremkr. The God 
whom we worship is called Yafna f*vruso aiwl Yojmtskwarot (the 
l/>rd of sacriticcs). 

The Gita lays down certain gnicrai principles for the rcgtda* 
tkm of human conduct. It advises us to follow' the gulden mean. 
The two extremes of sa>*^'h>tfa .imi ja«wi_vdk.r(»-~of scif'itufulgenoe 
and self 'mortification — should tw avoideil. Kcgulalk'n, and not 
extirpation, of natural impulses and ilesircs, is the true rule of 
life. 'I'he Gita tcaclws tiuit it is tiuoUKli self-rvnuiK'iatMjn that 
stif-rcalisation comes; tmt this renuiuiatHtn does not mean ooro> 
plete inaction or abstention from woik, nor (iocs it mean total 
annihilation of feelings, passions and tlesir^ s. It means ffiviny up 
of selfish desires and control -if aflvhtes ami fmsunts. 

We must try to rationalise or si>irifualise the whede of our 
nature. We siiould « m the words ui an American jsirti "art, ac} 
in thejiving present, heart within and Gwl o cibead". Our motto 
^ould be "iJut}* for dutv sake". l>uty should be performed 
whatever 'Aay befall us and without any consideration for its 
‘fruits’, results or consetjuetices. flowever trifling or unpleasant 
a duty may be, it should be pcrfomieil become it is our duty to do 
so.* As members of a social order or urgaitisaiioii, we have * 
cumber of social obligalimis. Our positiims in our society, oof 
social rations and the drcjmstanccs in the midiU of which wc 


(Your eonoon is only with the setkm and never with its 
Gdht Ch. II, SL 47. Kanm'yoca Uius uhimMcty onaei to teem the deiaa 
or p g f ormsnre of e deed wittail eny fhoudit of iw|dng He hvftT. 
Ct Knahm ElUes. vide Ch XIV of tlw book. Cf. elm Bradley's ihesey sf 
Mf Stmim md hs dntkt. (See hh BUM SMdim Beeay V). 

By the tens 'woik' orfud Cha e eaM t ha ra aesM ‘perfooBMas sf 
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arc placed give rise Ui a number of duiics. and we alioiild dis* 
d4iri[(e ail these duties in a disinterested fashion with a firm faith 
in God. The Gita dues not rqiudiate the ca-Stc system, but it 
lays Kreal »trc»<. on quaiitio ( ) and acts ( )*. It 

r«'<}utrcs each iu<hv-<<lual to tk> the duties imposed upon him by 
hii» caste and community and >>y the fiosition he occupies in soc.cty. 

As partial reproductions of one Universal Self, as ‘beings 
made in the image of we >l>ould all contribute to the 

Unimsal (lOiMt according to our luiie. We should be (in the 
words of the Giia.i, “HEiiJiid^ fsr: 1“ The Gita thus teaches 
Costnupuliiaiiisin, Liiivcmiijini and Iluinanism. it is the logical 
Cl nsctiuence of its nietapit} steal view that one Universal Spirit 
d^icllelh in all. 

We see, then, Uiat, according to the Gita, the path of action or 
iMrmamarga ( HfHEitT ) is as tm{x>rtant as any other path — 
it will kad to sahatimi and eternal bliss or beatitude. It is 
through the (lerfotmance >1 4iutte*> titat King Janaka and others 
attained highest iierfectmn and bliss H H 

■ EH HEl . Ch. Ill, SI. 20.>. 

. The Gita holds iii common with the traditional phi|oso|diical 
systems tiiat lilieratiun is the highest goal of life. For the Gita 
liberatkin uliimalety means tnvgntn. unibn with God or 
*Ciod-neal’.salioit‘ lUu mw wIh> attains liberation in this life 
(usually called fkwnmkta in lmli.u) I'hiioiiupliy) is not free 
fimn the obligatiun to jierfonu the duties of life. A jwmumUtta 
wdividutl is aisti required to perfonn his duties, as otherw’ise he 

ditiei ol life npotrd on a nan by his own cMential whieh is 

tksignaud as *svfidhamia' and svibhaswiaa kanm'. 

* Aa Lurd Sri Krishna aa)^ 

iwf V HwwsHwEiiiwt I 

il have GTHtcd the four caalfs in accordance with their qatfities and 
Ch. IV. a 13. Sec ata> Ch. XVIll, Si. 41-44 for the 
MHiOMnuoii of the four caHea (Bratananaa Kahatriyaa. Vahgraa and Sodkas) 
mth tfaair aMurai aiiut o dea quabties and medfic duties 

Tha caate-datMi of Br a h ma Baa, Kdiattiyaa VafEnai and Sad ia s mt 
fhed « a twad an ce with their nacoral quahtiaa. Tbaa aeU-oDadial, eoousi 
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will be iiettini; bod exam{>ic> t«» t!»hcr^ atul nay thus brini; About 
social degeneration and '•t<<i;nation in his «mn life.* 

According to the Tiha, Clc)d is the higlir«l self ( Puruartttatna^, 
and He is the highest ohjirf of aiii>ration. But God idiould be 
worshippe<l. not sini|»J\ by rr--tial of j»ra\er«. jierfortnance of devo- 
tional arts and observanre «d rite^ and oerem«Miies. but through 
the t/u' •lutifs of life Thus the Gftii 

is thoroughly nppiHted to naiskarmya or Inartuansm and always. 
insists on nisk^a-karnKf, i »* ,^di<mteTr-.tv<l ilevt»tinn to dutie* 
Of social obTtgations. Indre*!. with tin- Gita, 'work w H-orshi|»*,t 

CaiTtCAi AND 0>Nn.rDJN<; Rkm.a»ks 

Firen the fmgmnc rcmarlM it i» apparmt that 'Duty for dm/i ttkd 
w one of the fundamental princ.ide*. n-i »rt forth in the Ethic* of the (3tl. 
The Ccta bolds that man shoJd do his duty ampty becauHt it li hla 
duty, and with perfect indiffrrcnre ti» the reviltv-a v*ew mnindiiut t» 

over mind, power of endurvtce. punty potienor. dneerily, knowledge of 
vMldly things and ph-lompKir wndian are the natural quahtif* of a 
BratAwn. Herortm, bravcr>', oettenre. sk>l1, not to tlr from battle, makinc 
of iplK and lordl'oess are the natural duties of a Kshatriya Agrioutiuiw 
tendrag of cattle, and trading are the natural dutiee of a Vaisya. The 
dcUrs of a Sudra are tr aen-r t.ht three higher risles "A man can attabi 
bis hJthtsr good o^ by prrform.ng the spnrifir duties of his own cade. Gad 
penradet the wnria. and it is Ht who moves ah beings to wock. Thus OBdi 
can beatnfUwe! himsrif by adoring God and by the perfo ma wce of Us 
own Bircifir caste-dirtiea** (Dr. Si. N. Dm Gupta). 

* IV Gita Insistf that no one. not tven a wise or enlightened lawt, la 
He from his oMigation to (Macharge his duties. As Lord KrWma aayi; • 

VwpnWMT Wi Ifmfm mm I 

Ol ;u. V. 2S. . 

t fa the flonduding chap;c; (.f the Bhagabad-g.u, Sri Kr.4tm mf» to 


Ariunn, 


g>l BMIgVtBIBl BWHT waB BCI 
BffmBIBf «PiA< «P| ) 

MflHMa M** 

IRmRSHFI^i * 


Cb. vm earn m, 49 . 
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ftf Kwt'» Cetrpgrkal tmftmw* The <3l4 tnjoim Uie ditdattce d dslk* i 
rtiitine u> one'* emtte or txaiirm .n •oc.ctjr without any dccire for frutte «||* 
muSt»~-wilh wt aite>hm«4 and avcnum and without anj.’ noui. aelM 
and faatr fceiinff and proprr4i-t.c«. In thctt, it inakta on a diaintcratcd 
dtvotion to dutira or aociid obliratonaa. 

Thua acrord^ac to thi« vcw. cneV wile (oncem dhould be with the 
dachatfe of dutka, mdai obItsatkitM or ptncrdied acta and not with any 
duire for their reauht or fniha which iihnuld be reno M iced <tt dedicated to 
God * The Gtii emphat<al]y a^aerta that we ihould perform our dutiea 
with equan^'-ty without any rmaidenition of pleamre or pain, auccem or 
fililuic, pmfita or km victor;-’ or defeat. <Vidf Ghi. Ch. II, v«rw 3t. 
$ar alao f^nmur in p. nii, of thia bookK Spreifir. appt^nted or ordained 
dut'iw (iiieht to be performed in a detached or dk'ntcrrated manner, ir. 
wHhout any attachment or avenaon and any dnire for enjoyinf their 
beneficial re«(h» and avnidinc their csil omwNiurncea It » thrau|h the 
performance <'f ihe«e dutie* that an individual really adorea God. aervea 
humanity and attain* h a hiidieai well-bnnc. Thk ia mjtona-fnrmotyoja 
tai the proper aen«e id the term Desire for fraiu lends to bondase. He 
who renounoK (ruit» of artionH and performs hia specific dutiea in a 
detached manner is a true yctm at iomvnm.' **If a perao n dedcatea 
til hit actions to Brahman (the Supreme Deity i and perfesms h'a dutiea 
without amta or aaakti lattarhncnt), then ainfulnrm in Ida actiona^annot 
deave to hkrv juat as wwter cannot dcave to the kavea of a lotuirplant.’* 
(Gita. V 10). 

We are now in a position to umkrstand dearly the meaninte of the 
■tatement; "The central point m the ethical teaching of the Gltl ia 

f’Who « prrformeth- diliKent. ocaitent — 

The wodt alloltcd him. srhate’er it be. 

Lays hold of perfectness! Hear hew a man 
Fliideth perfertior!. Vne w* cranent: 

He findeth it throuith wrought by w»rb— 

Of Him that it the Source of all which 
Of Him by Whom the oniverie was attetrhed*' 

* tPirvii Sir Edwin Arnold's Translstion cf the Bka g abadfiti: 

— Tbr ami CaUuUr.) 

*Q. Btt remaifc made by Yudbiatldra, die etdeat of the ft nda v aa. in 
ewne of a e mv — di oo: 

^ wfi ml I 

fThe acta p erforme d by aae do not iimilae deabaa for frttiffc T 
ditfimte aB aqr aedona to Cod). 

«]iwiad fna a Bengali wmioii of The Wababbanfa). 
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t Hw rw." Tlir GhI points out Uut activity i* quite natuni to aaaa. 
None oaa ronain inacthrr e\-«n for a ancle noownti cvety man ia iormd 
miUf-aJCtf to pcffomi actior^fc tfy the quaiicU» ijwm) viiHrNe fmo 
pf^krUi or tiaturr. In sbiai. iftmplin* cciMMion of actiofi h out of tho 
qoMkHi So kmir n a man hv«iL he ta bound to ict more or km in 
MDr form or other IJfr ;t«eif drpendi on action. To ctme from 
acll^nty mom death, no Urm for the morat or spiritual life thin for the 
;diyaical. But here a nnr question arhan: If no man can abjnie activity 
altofKhcr. how can thii natural avttv:iy be properly directed, refuiaied or 
dampitnesd? Aa we knnw, karmuhv^gtf rratly impthea nteb l eg ulal n dL^ 
(bidplined activity In reply to Ihu qumfion. tht Gill Cfiioina lai aU 
the perfonnanoe ci their reKpedive duties **Onr tihould never abandon 
ofsc’e medfic vpork. whether it he hith or km/' 

Thut the GItl opprewa tfie thi!arte% ol inart«\i«a\ ciicnpiwii or qyktinic 
life It adviara pHticpataxi in a^KXia in the affaim of life* thcaiili ahmia 
wKli an unaelfiah apirtt. 

To mm up: Aoordine to GUh ethica* aclion la atwiya better than 
irjKttnn. Rectthded, dianpiintd activity b much better Oum rminclalJon 
of action aa auch. Kcnna^\oia i% aitperinr to AKwiRo-romivimo. Gsmplilo 
oeaaalion of activity ia imprwuhle. We cannot refrain fnan artkm If we 
would, and we fhmild not refrain from artkm if we oraild. We dionld 
do dkr dutien leoawse tlwy are our dutiea: wr thrmld do thtm wMmit 
aelfiah deuret, without hope of reward or fear of aulfcrinc. A tfua 
aacrtjc ia one who nwHmcoi not artjnna aa auch. but arlfidi intereal In 
aetkm. All raw actioni ahoukl br dedtoPiti to Gcal True rmundatian 
ctmmUM, not In abafrntion from work, but in the rfimncmtion of tte 
fruita of actkaia^to God. 

Whafj^hca h the attitude of the GHI towarda Vedtc aacrilhm ritca 
and cgncaonka? The Gill drew nra forbid tl*e perfcarnance of aacriftMi It 
doea not prohtbtl the observance of Vedic ritea and cremonica. On the 
oontrary. it aDoapi men to perform them amrdtrue to Smifk injunctiina. 
But the performance of «ich aacrifrea and ritra mendy for the attafalBMsnl of 
heavenly Man or for aectirtne mundane bmehta ta not at alt iave w rad ky the 
Qtl. They diouk! be petformed out of a pure arnae of duty with n finp 
faith in God. The utility of ;cfnm f«acnftc«a and r^tm) tm been da arrfh e d 
In the CHa tn Ch. lit. Lord Sri Kr dma h.maelf aiya "I adt the nadiplint 
and Lord of aU modea of wnrduir or aD aacrifkan*' It ia wtNth whBa man* 
Ttomai ui thia cmncclion that the CitI Mamea lajch mcrlkea and rHaa only 
when they are p erformed out of a dcaire for adMi enda or for the diftplaT 
Jt pomp and pridn 

Thm ana indeed, pnmi|«a in the Citn wMch defMtcfy diiyamip tiie 
old fftnafimk relifioiL In fenend, however, the Citn ia tokiaat of mA 
fftaaMc vdifion and awn foea aa far aa to dedaie that Iha 'dUftanHMdT 
p ert uran ce of m crito i and filai ia m n m t ie r of 'duty*. 


Q 
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now ptvctcd to take up another im p nr t ant point in <Stl etfaka. 
We nacan the principle of we rfe mt iw, fnWea iwmm or the nriMlr conrse. 
The goldca tman has been noomnended in eeveial i mp c etant pmaafoe 
in the CfU. Thw dedam the Gha (Ch. VL verm 16 and 17) : 
‘Thaw i* no dttcipline in him who cate loo nudi nor yet in him who 
kata oompletdy; neither in him who indulgee in loo much ehepk nor 
yet in lain «ho efawpe not at all**. Here ae find that the Giu tacitly 
criticim aeceiiciim in it* iMial aenae ahiefa it thmeterieed fay fanC' 
tontitwed tarn. Mcnetimea to the point of eeif-etarvatkai. and fay other 
eatreinr praetkea. Herr «e find aim a point of contact or meeting- 
paint bt 'tw w w the teaching of the Gita and Bndifiiiein. Buddhinn. too. 
ivcidn of the 'golden mean' or the 'middle path' and advieea men to 
avoid the two mtranea of tMff-lorture and woridkncaa. 

There it another point which determ our special comidentiaa in this 
ooMMCtion. The G.ta rcepnres men to continue to wotlt even in the 
'perfected' nr ‘liberated' Mate. Ilrrr we find (he exalted position aiaigned 
to wnric by the Gita. It contemplatea no period srhen activity may be 
wholly renounced or given up. Wtie, enlit^ened peraaew induing thoae 
that are called jivgMmukta$ and or incamaUina are also rtqu'ircd 

to do their dutaw for the teaching and benefit of mankind. We have 
airtndy mcirt-oned the name of Rajanhi Janaka. king of Mithila, who 
attaint ssddW through toiwiO'.iwfa and mnained active thrauidtout the 
net of his life. As pointed out more than once, paadvity or inactioa 
IS denounced by the Gilk, as being almost at reprehenR^ m srrong 
ac<.ivity. Referring to himself. Lord Sri Krishna, who ia an incarnatkia, 
lemaika. "Although I have no duties to be done, althouih there ia ngtlung 
ucattainable or to be alta ned by me, kill I do discharge my duties for 
the tcadiing of mankind. If 1 rehain from act^. people wifi imitate 
aie and thus bring about their ofwn rain and aocial corniptian'*. We tee, 
then, that even liberated souls and inesraations of Gni are not free from 
the, obl'gatians to srorfc for aecurng and preeerving the eolktarity of 
bnaan eodety* CSee Gitn. Ch. Ill, Verset 20-26). 

The kgrcii consequence of the metapbysicnl theory undertying fiw Gita 
it copnopplttaniem. unhreiaal benevobsKe or faumanitarianiam. Duties 
akautd be done for the good or wdl-being of all living ermtum mankind 
and even the entire eentient ercatioo. To love and serve humanity it to 
kwe and aerwGod. 

We have mid ahesre diat the Gita it not fa vo ur hbty dk pme d t o wa rd s 
popi po u i Kpfiimo 01 dunpw nxio iKnoef% miitib msvco 

swter, if offered wHb sin cere devotioa, nre areep t sh l e to God Even 
ffme BBiy not be wiresmiy- reqtd i e d of the swr sMp per is 

•bmre d we fi o n t o C od o Wm frith in Hkn. The CM is mmittiUDy • 
nffl^ona ecripgnra It tiimgfy condemne matcrUhric athemm edih lit 
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F^akoiit Cioi’t atutudr ic w nh rrvil nttpan it Imad and tokrtnl it 
•Anitt a <|tttlifkd validity u> aS acu d daocnt fdigiaua dNatioa. <Sm 
C itatCh. IX). 

The QU poinu out that four lypca or daww of awn ucr iM p Co4 
lit., the afliicted, the inquiattive or the lotcariediee'eeeinm eeehwa of 
wvalih etc. and the wna or the pamman of lawufcdge. Ad data at 
virtuoua and nobte-miiKlcd. but the nobkat of then a» the wm or lha 
cniichiened. Thus (he Gtu uavoru both «M«a m/ it itMm awddp 
of Cod 

Beftve having thu topic «e Idee to tay a few wrd* about the iwd 
‘duty’ (kart«py»-ki-rma). It hae been eametimea icmarked that the Im 
'duty* ia not dearty defined in the Citl. In the word* of a dhtmufiiiad 
vriter. "Moet often 'dut>'' i» not defined, wt are told vtnply to do our 
dut>* qua duty. a« a tort of cateforical imperative; vithout wMhh inttiat 
At other timet anonplt are made to define duty in term* of rehidiw or 
•ucial rcquiremenu or on the batit of the cmenem of tntn with hh ncidh* 
bourt and with God, from which it deduced the duty of treating othen w 
one «eir*. (F, Edgoton The Bkatovai Gita. Fwt Z. p. Ml).* 


* Refenwg to the term 'duty* Profenn’ hi HMyanaa raaala ‘Tlfa 
term 'dutka* meant dacAy, though not eohly. the datica*iiicunhe«t opou 
the main daatee into which OBocty ia divided In oUmA' wadi C ll 
•ocial obagatiooa oainly that arc adud hoe to be diartwfpd ach m 
are cekidated to meure and prearve the aofktarity of lodety — The Qtl 
italiaet the imponAiility of detailing the acta appeapriaia to atwry atadctt 
in fife, and hava their detcmtiaatiM a the good aaaa at iwme d l a a 
juipimi a the iafhvidnaL ... It e m p h aai a i a the aetaal character d 
tan, and founOy apafi..-ig detfinat to look upon fahu apat fran thi 
CO— a mi ty at widdi be ia ti m ember.” (Oa rl— a Mfaa nOmpty, 
p; 124). 









